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PREFACE. 


I T feemed to me that the Accounts of jintir 
India and China I here prefent to the 
Public, deferved to be retrieved from the 
Obfcurity they have hitherto been in j not <which «»- 
only becaufe they are written in a very fo- theft 

reign Tongue, but alfo becaufe the Origi- 
nal Manufcript, which is in the Cmte de 
Seignelay’s Library, feems to be the only 
one of its kind. Its Age may be fuffici- 
ently afcertained by the Charafter it is inj 
but we have a plain Proof that it was writ- 
ten in the Year of the Hejra DLXIX, or 
the Year oi Chriji MCLXXIII : For at 
the End there are fome Obfervations, of 
the fame Hand, upon the Extent and Cir- 
cumference of the Walls and Towers of 


Damafiusy and other Cities in fubj'eftion 
to Soltan ffuroddin^ fo famous in the Wars 
Beyond-fea; and the Writer fpeaks of 
him as if then living. Now this Prince 
dyed in the Year above, and fo the Ma- 
nufcript mull be about 550 Years old. 

But we may be fatisfied that our two * 
Authors are more ancient, aUd that the 
*A 3 two 
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two Dates they give, the one of the Year 
CCXXXVII of the Hejra., which is that of 
our firfl; Traveller, and the other of the 
Year of the fame CCLIV, when a great 
Revolution hapned in China^ are true and 
juft : And thefe two Dates, correfpond 
with the Years of Chrifi DCCCLI and 
DCCCLXVIL 

Every body knows that Mmo Poky the 
Venctiauy was the firft that talked to us of 
China with any Knowledge, and that 
what he writes was formerly much queftio? 
ne4, becaufe of the feemingly incredible 
Wonders he relates, many of which have 
been lince confirmed for Truths. Now 
Mauo Poh returned from his Travels in 
the Year of Chriji MCCXCV, whence it 
follow s that our Arabs were four hundred 
Years before him; and as every Thing, we 
have of the kind, is pofterior to him, diefe 
Accounts muft be far more ancient than 
vvhat others have penned. Nor will we 
except any of the Arabian and Pcrfian Tra- 
V ellers, or Geographers that have written 
in either Tongue, who have been too 
partially fet forth by fome learned Men of 
our own Times, and very far beyond 
w hat the 3 v deferve. 

The Geography commonly called of Nu- 
bia, and fuppofed to be the Work of the 
Sharif al EdnCt, which was produced in Si- 
cily, and which many Authors call Phe 
Bcok of Roger, becaufe it was undertaken 
at the Command of Roger II. King of Si- 
(i!y ; is the moft anciept we have ; and ia 

divided 
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divided into Climates after the manner of 
Ptolm^y whom the Arabs had tranflated 
in their Tongue ; ahnoft all the Eaji~ 
etn Geographies are methodifed by the 
fame Plan ^ but it affords you no Politions 
no more tnan moft of the reft, if we ex- 
cept the Geography of Ahafeda^ to be re- 
fumed herea&r. But this Nubian Geo- 
graphy containing the molt curious Parti- 
culars we read in the Authors that have 
appeared fince, whether as to natural Hi- 
ftory, or the Cuftoms and Manners of dif- 
ferent Nations, we may fafely pronounce 
it to have been pillaged by later Compi- 
lers: And very remarkable it is That tnis 
Nubian Geographer., whofoever he was, is 
beholden to our two Authors for nioft of 


what he relates concerning the Navi- 
gation of the Eaftern Ocean, of the Indies, 
and of China, which alone may evince 
them to have been of the higheft Antiqui- 
ty among the Writers of their own Nation. 

But we do not by this mean to extend 
the Merit of thefe two Accounts beyond 
due Bounds; we are ready to allow 
them to contain fome fabulous Particulars, 
and many fo very obfcure that there is no 
clearing them up; and alfo that their 
want of Politions ftuftrates the Ufe we 
might otherwife have made of the Def- 
cripdons they give us. But thefe Difad- 
vantages, which they have in common with 
aU t& Arabian Geographers, are amply 
^om^»enfated by a very great number of 
^ A 4 curi- 
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PREFACE, 

Gorioas Thmgs^^ey.teUus, andwWckare 
to be met with elfewhere, 

Jmang o- ' <?bief Remati^^bles is the 

thers, the Coutfe the Ata^s and the Perjians ibrmer- 
'eU Ccwrfe ly jfeered ftom 3nd p the 

pnedjor and Chifid i and, inverfely die Courfe 

ikered by the Chim{e for Arabia and Per-r 
fua. blany of tbe Learned wbo thought 
with APartini That, the Chimfe failed W the 
direftioi^ of the Compafs as far as Ceylon^ 
and there planted a Colony, haye perluadi^ 
ed others That this Voyage wa^ perform- 
ed by Obfervation. ,^nd hence they 
cpg^uded ^t alrtyxft impolhble but die 
a^ive and induftrious Arabs aiuft have 
borrowed the ufofol Invention from the 
Cbhiefej^ .axxd have applied it in their long 
Runs; it appearing by HUlory that they 
lailedgr^t Lengths, long before the Pcrr-r 
tugucjs difcovered the Eafiern ]?art% , Such 
was the. Opinion of the me Mr» T^excfty 
who knew nothing of our two Authors, 
and who being very much prepoflefled in 
fevor of she Chimfe, concurred with jWar-. 
tint That they had had the Ufe/of the 
Co mp^s, and that they had failed to the 
Jlland, of Ceylon, and even much farther ; 
v\ hile VfjJfm inlifts on the lame, as a 
Fa£t not in the leaft to be doubted, tho’ 
he does not voucbfafe us the leaft Proof 
to countenance his Afl’ertion. Our Aus 
thors lb plainly and circumftantially oht ' 
forye to That the Indian and Chinefi^ 
■Ships did. not ftir beyond SirA, that .we 
fannpt but fubmit to. them, and efpeci^y 

as 
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as-, they, at the lame time, acquaint us They 
dared not go farther, becaule their Vefleb 
were unable to Hand the Aflaults of the 
open Sea : But it is not becaufe our two 
Authors make no mention of the Compafs 
That we venture to affirm the Cbinefe and 
Arabians knew nothing of it; we have 
other Arguments not to be relied ; But 
tho’ we had no other way of proving this 
Ignorance upon them, the Courfe they 
fteered would Efficiently declare it; they 
foxfaking it as too tedious and dangerous, 
as foon as they came to have the Compafs. 

In thefe Accounts aifo we have many ^ley con^ 
curious OWervables upon China^ which a- 

f ree with Marco Poh, and are even con- * 

rraed by the moft fincere Travellers of are 
later Times; If others tl^re are which confmttd 
clafli with what we elfewhere read, they ^ 
ought not for that Reafon alone to be mi- 
ftrufted, fince great Alterations have be- 
fallen that Country in the long Courfe of 
eight hundred Years or upwards. By the 
Lights Martini conveys to us in his Chi- 
neje Atlas^ we difcover the Truth of many 
Things that before appeared fabulous in 
Marco Pold’j and the line may hereafter 
be difcovered of the doubtful Things in 
our Authors. 

Martini is the firft that told us The 
great Cities of China had often changed 
their Names; and very poffible it is that 
the Names in our two Authors may have 
obtain^ in their Time; and tho* they are 
defe£live in Pcffidons, we prefently know 

theqi 
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dtem by the Obfervations the Europeans 
have made ; for it is in vain to look foi 
them in the Aeabian Writings ; tho’ a 
contrary Opinion has taken Inch deep 
Root among us, that it is feemingly a 
Raflmefs to difpute the Point. ‘J.ohn Bap^ 
tifi Rmtifioy a Man of great Judgment 
and very extenfive Learning, having feen 
a finall Part of Ahulfeda’s Geography, and 
therein obferved the Names of fome Places 
mentioned by Marco Po/o, conceived a very 
great Veneration for the Work. Cajftalm 
inade ufe of it alfo for feveral Pofitions ; 
and Schickard cited fome parts of it, and 
promifed a Tranflation of the whole. 
Greaves a learned EngVtfhtnan aftually tran- 
flated it, and publi&ed. two of the Clima- 
tes. ‘Ehevenat attempted the Thing after 
him, but dying, the Copy of his Verfion 
fell into foreign Hands. All the Learned, 
and, upon what they have faid, all that were 
Strangers to the Oriental Tongues, have 
fed op the Public with the excelfive Com- 
mendations they have beftowed on Abul- 
feda& Work, tho’ often without knowing 
why or wherefore. Andrew Muller who 
printed Marco Polo in LAtin with tedious 
DilTertations, and particularly one upon 
Cathay or Cataiy regrets a Work Schickard 
bad promifed, concerning Tartary and Ch^ 
noj which he was to have extra£ked from 
Abulfeduy and was to have been like his 
rfartch Regum Perjia, 

The Public may poffibly think it- a 

SchkkaTd Difappointment that Schickard did 

p’SKsC/ei, not 
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»Qt print this Work, or tranflate 4hul^ 
feday according to his Word ; and it mufl: 
be moft readily believed, after fo many 
learned Orientalifts have faid it. That the 
Geography of this Author would com- 
pletely illullrate Mant Poky and_,,affbrd 
us a im Profpe£t of Chinny Muller 
will have it. We happen to live in an Age 
that has been moft minutely and almolt 
triflingly inqiufitive into what concerns 
the Lives and Writings of the Learned : 

But as it is feldom theie Compilers confult 
any Thing ftirther than what is contained 
in Preftices, and are perfeft Strangers 
both to the Books and Authors menti- 
tioned, it may not be amifs to fay what 
is true of Schickardy and afterwards of 
Abtilfeda. 

Schickardy who was a Profeflbr in the U- 
niverftty of fuhingetty got a large Share of um »f 
Reputation by a Work he intitled Tarich Schic- 
Regtm Perfta ; whidi took Birth from 
the Difcovery of a Genealogy written 
upon a long Scroll, which began with 
Adam, and ended with a Mohamedan Prince 
who had had it done • this Schickard 
took for a very great Curiofity, tho’ 
nothing in the World is lefs lo. He 
copied the Names, which he often read 
miftakenly enough, and having colle^d 
all that could relate to thofe Princes j 
when he comes to the Kings of Perfidy 
he does not fay a Word of them mat 
he does not borrow from Teixeira, a 
Pbrtuguefi Author who whites from the 

Perfiaa 
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Ferjian Hiftories with the greateft Fidelity ? 
To this hfe adds fonie Citations from 
the Book intitled Jiikhaffin^ which has 
many Curious Particulars of Oriental Hi- 
fiory, foriie Pafiages from the Afahim 
Geography, but nothing Original. W0 
are liife he had not the leafl Knowledge 
of the Authors that wrote this Hiftory, 
which is quite Fabulous, if we except 
what is faid of the latter Kings ; and 
we need only read Teixeira^ or the Tran- 
Hated Abridgment of the Perjtan Hiftories 
called Leb Towarkb^ in the fourth Volume 
of the Ia;te Mr. ^evenot's Colle£lion, by 
Gdulmin^ to be convinced of the little 
value of Schickard’s Work, and how un- 
equal ■ he Was to the task of wTiting the 
Hiftory of the ’Jaighiz-khanid ‘tartars^ he 
ventured to Promife. 

Vt alfo Moft certdn it is alfo that he in like 

fmmijedto j^fanhcr prromifed to Tranllate Abai- 

Ab^^a; Greaves^ who, by the Report 

of thofe who knew him, was a very 
worthy Man, not caring to join with 
Sehickard in the Undertaking, wrote to 
him about it. To which he anfwered, 
That the" Manufcript in the Vienna Li- 
brary, was fo obfcure that it was abfo- 
lutely impoliible to tranflate it : He co- 
pied it however, and his Copy being 
afterwards purchafed in German)^ is now 
in the King’s Library ; annexed to it 
there is part of the Work tranflated, 
which requires no great Perufal for uS 
to pronounce it very much an Overmatch* 
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for Schickard. Greaves was indeed com- 
pletely qualified ; for befides that he was 
a perfeQ: Mafter of the Oriental Tongues, 
and had travelled in the Levant^ he was 
acquainted with the Principal Authors, 
was profoundly learned, and a con- 
fummate Mathefnatician. He ,gave us a 
Specimen of his Work whet^ in the 
Year MDCL, he publilhed: the Defcripti- 
on and Tables of the two Provinces^ 
of Chffwarazm and Mawaralnahta pr the 
^ranfixaney in Arahic and Latin. In his 
Preface he acquaints us he had finilhed 
the whole Tranflation of Abuffda, and 
he declared as much to fome of nis learn- 
ed Friends ; but being thrown into Pri- 
fon by the Parliament, for lei^ng Money 
to Kmg Cifurks IL his Hou^ was ran- 
lacked, and his Work lofl: : This we had 
from Mr. Hardy^ a very ingenious G^- 
tleman, who knew him intimately welL 
The two Cliinates Greaves, h^ given ^ 
us, are one of the moft curious Parts of ^ 
all Ahulfeda's Geography 9 for it takes 
notice of Cities unknown to the anci- bulfeda. 
ent Geographers, and which we. are only 
told of by the Mohammedan, Hiflx»ry, and 
our Modem Travels j and what is more, 
ihefe Parts were fubjeft to the SeljtMd 
Soltansy under the third of whom, Soltan 
Jelaloddin Make Shahy there were very a-r 
ble Geographers, who by hjs order took 
very exaft Obfervations, as well towards 
the ^elalean Epoch as the Meafure of the 
Earth. The Tartar Princes were aftua- 

and 
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ted by the fame laudable Spirit of Ciirior 
lity: and fo Ahulfeda^ who dyed iii thfe 
Year of Chtifi MCCCXLY, had a great 
number of pretty exact Tables whereby 
to fettle .the true Places of the Cities he 
mentions. But notwithftanding all thi^ 
there are Differences of one, and fome- 
times two • Degrees in the two Climates 
before us jTvhich is nothing to what there 
is,’ of the l^e kind, throughout the whole 
Body of the .Work, which it may not 
be amifs to instance by a few Examples. 

^ Un- In order to ' this we witt make Choice 
Country which one would think 
thTptfiti- fhould have been belt known to the Mohanp~ 
MS in A- MedanSy and that is Arabia :* Abu^'eda f^ak- 
bulfcda. ing of MedinUy which is facred among 
them, becaufe of the Tomb of Mohammed 
which there Hands 9 lays it down in or 
6 ^ Degrees of Longimde. Ailah a famous 
Cityi and formerly v’ery w'ell known, as it 
was in the Way of the Caravans from 
Egyp to Meccay is according to AbtiJfeda 
in 53, 54, or 56 Degrees of Longitude. 
^ma in 6 ^ or dS'Degrees. Padmofy the 
ancient Patv^'ray in 6 z or 66 . HafantahaZy 
the Seat of the ancient Kings of Taman 
or Arabia the Hap^y, in 65, 67, or 70. 
DafoTy the Seat ot the ancient Mameriiesy 
in <$7 or 73. Najeran or Ndjrany a City that 
often occurs in Hiftory, in 67 or 75. AdeUy 
ftill more known, in 65, 67 or 70. Nor 
is there much more certainty about the 
Places in other Countries which fhould 
have been better known to the Author ; 

no£ 
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nor can any Thing be offered to juftify 
his Ignorance or Negligence as to the 
Longitude of St. 'John ^ Acre^ or Ptolemd^ 
iSf which he writes to be in either 55, 5:7, 
58, or 70 Degrees. When he gives yon 
but one Number, it is becaufe he found no 
other in the Books he tranfcribed, * but it 
is never the furer for that j he himfelf does 

* <lfhe chief of tbefe Differences mufi arife from a£f- 
ference tf Meriijans ; for Mr. Renaudot«//er all he, in the 
Body if the Book, fays in their behalf as careful Obfervers 
4nd intelligent Mathematicians, mnf be inccnjifient ivitb" 
himfelf to fnppofe thefe Nttmbers are mere Blunders 
and Inaccuracies. Abulfeda feems to be no more than a 
CelleSor, as may be clearly gathered from that Prince s 
own Preface, and from what Mr. Renaudot here ac- 
knowledges. ihat thefe various Longitudes are pei^lexirg, 
every Body mufi allaw, it being hard to determht which 
isio be preferred, as it is impoffble to find osa the exaH 
Meridian of each ; ltd that they are flips of Ignorance or 
Negligence cannot well be fuppofed. Befid.es, it is well 
known, ^hat were any Man, like Abulfeda, to colleSt 
from our own befi Geographers, or rather Hydregraphers, 
for what concerns the Sea-Coafi in particular, tho' fo 
well known to mefl of the European Navigators, they 
would be often found to vary a number of Degrees from 
each other ; we need only infiance in the Coafi ^ France, 
mxt to us, and the Coafi i^Brafil in America, which 
now are thought to be reHified, as they doubtlefs arez 
But thefe Variations did not arife from the want of a 
fixed Aleriddan, bset purely from a mifiaken Reckoning 
or Computation. If feme of our befi Geographers then 
have till very lately abounded with Errors of this land, it 
is fomewhat unreafonable to expeS the- Orientals to be 
ouHe free from them ; and as they fay. The Know- 
ledge of a Part, is to be preferred to an Ignorance 
of me Whole ; fo if we can to a Degree or two fettle 
upon the Longitude <f mofi of the noted Cities in the 
vafi extent of Afia, which might perhaps be done, it 
mtfil be fomewhat more fatisfaUory than not to knew ' 
whert to leek for them at all 


not 
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not fuppofe it, and therein we have whefe*' 
withal to commend his Sincerity : For fit 
to be obferved that of about five hon# 
drqd and fifty Cities to be found in him, 
(for Copies vary as to the exa& Number) 
Ije gives no one Pofition for exaft, except 
that of Hamaov Hamath. After this we may 
ftueis what Afliftance we are to hope from 
HUS fo applauded Work , towards the ’ 
R.efbrmation of our Eajiern Geography 
as alfo the Account we are to make or Po- 
IjtiOns which vary fo many Degree of 
Longitude from each other, and are npt 
much better agreed as to Latitude. 

De- The Defcjription of each Country a* 
f^iortsof jjjg Head of tM Tables, is more valuable, 

*iritsmmto ^ particularly for 

he valued, tracing out the Courfe of the great Rivers^, 
the Nik., the Sfgrisy the Ea^ates^ Oxtis^ 
and a few others. The Accounts of the 
feveral Cities in thefe Tabl^ are very 
concife and exafl: enough they do not 
contain the Fables common in the other 
Arabian and Perjian Geogr^her^ not ex- 
cepting Tactcti himfelfj fo often cited with 
Commendation, who tho' he divides his 
Work into Climates, does not oblige us 
with one Pofition. 

We cm If what has hitherto been faid concern- 
extraS m- ing (hg little Help we are to expeft from 
true, as doubtlefs it is j it is 
lufiratethe fti^ more certain That he can fupply us 
Geogri^hy with no Light as to China in particuiar> 
*/ China, to be perfeSly fatisfied of this, we need 
no other Teftimony than his ownj fi>r 

thus 
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thus he delivers himfelf by way of Pre- 
face to the little he fays of the chief Cities 
of this Country : “ China is, on the Weft, 

“ bounded by the Defart which divides it 
from the Indies ; on the South, by the 
“ Sea, ^ alfo on the Eaft; on the North, 

“ by the Countries of Gog and Magog, 

“ and others we know nothing at all of 
“ Geographers, it is true, have the Names 
“ of many Places and Rivers in China j 
“ but as we are ignorant of the Pronoun- 
“ ciadon as well as of the real State of the 
“ Country, they are to us as it were un- 
“ known ; and the rather as we have no 
“ Body that has been there, of whom 
“ to inform ourfelves as we ought j where- 
fore we will confine ourfelves to what 
“ has been written before us.” After this 
he ventures to name feme Cities, but fo 
difguifed, that it is impoffible to guefs at 
them, except Khanfa, which may be the 
^infaioi Marco Poh, and Zeium, w hich 
he alfo mentions. In another Place he 
fpeaks of Camhalic or ChanhaUg, and Catai, 
upon the Teftimony of Ebn Said ; Thefe 
Paflages Matter has recurred to ; and they, 
it muft be faid, confirm what the Author 
himfelf confefles of the little Knowledge 
he had of thofe Parts. With the fame In- 
certimde he declares himfelf at the be- 
ginning of his Univerfal Hiftory. 

But we muft; not wonder Abulfeda knew 
fo very little of China, for the reft that 
fpeak of it, tell us nothing but idle Tales but 
and Abfuruities, if we except fome Paf- F-Mesa- 
^ B lages ioif* 
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l^es in Tacuti, Ebn Wardi, and the Per- 
fian Geograpl^y which feem to have been 
tranfcrited trom our Authors, who alone 
have talked ferioufly about China. It is 
aftonifhing, indeed, that they are fo little 
known, but that they have been known to 
many is plain, and among the reft to the 
Author of the Geography printed at Romcj 
who has uken whole Palfages from them ; 
this fuftices to eftablilh their Reputation. 

They may it is poffible be attacked 
from another Quarter, and principally be- 
caufe thefe Arabs exprefs themfelves fome- 
what irreverently of the Chinefe Philofo- 
phy, which has been fo extolled for about 
a Century paft ; which deferving a parti- 
cular Dilcuffion fliall be profefledly treated 
towards the End of this Book, in a Criti- 
que upon the Chinefe Learning. 

A few hiftoric^ Fafts alfo in thefe Ac- 
counts may be liable to feme Contradic- 
tion^ becaufethey agree not with the Hi- 
ftory of China, as ibme learned Miffio* 
naries have extrafled it from the Annals 
of the Country, whofe Exaftnefs they ap- 
plaud, tho’ it be impoflible to guefs at it 
by w hat they . have publilhed : And if 
fome great Men of our own Time have 
prefumed thereby to reform even the 
Chronology ofScripture,they did not form 
their Judgment from any a&ual Know- 
ledge of the Thing, and Voj^us who talks 
fo highly of the Chinefe, had lefs than any 
Body; lor befides that he was excelEvely 
credulous upon this SubjeO:, he could 

judge 
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judge but at fecond hand, being a Stran- 
ger to the Tongue, which however was 
very marvellous with him and more perfe6t 
than any other. This Gentleman thought 
quite otherwife of the Ck)ptic Tongue, 
which he would have to be a barbarous 
Jargon never heard of till the twelfth 
Century, tho’ there is fuch a Certainty 
to the contrary as convifts him of ut- 
ter Ignorance in Mohammedan Hiftory, 
and the Hiftory of Chriftianity in E- 
gypt. Fath. Pezron approved of what 
VoJJitis advanced, thereby to vindicate the 
Chronology of the Septaa^nt ; and others 
have endeavored to reflect an Authority 
upon the fame for particular or private 
Views not to be regarded when Truth 
is the Concern. 

In thefe Accounts alfo you may meet ^hey have 
with fome Things hard to believe, like 
thofe formerly thought fabulous in Marco 
Poh’^ and perhaps it were ralhnels to 
warrant them all; but it muft be gran- 
ted That the like have often been verified 
in procels of Time ; and that for this 
Reafon alone we are to be cautious how 
we condenm the old Travels, when they 
in other Refpe£b appear to be true. Such 
are our two Relations ; from the firft to 
the laft Word of them there is a Simpli- 
city very uncommon with the Orientals; 
the other Arabians and Perftans that have 
written of the Indies and Chinct particular- 
ly,^ even thofe fo much efteemed by the 
Learned have avoided nothing more than 
* B z this 
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this attra6tive Charm, and have coUefted 
the moll abfurd Stories they could fet Eyes 
on. Nor mull we wonder they have fo 
many Stories on Chtna^ which they hard- 
ly knew at all, fince they have forae as ri- 
diculous about Spain-, which the Arabs pot- 
felled a long Time, about the City of 
Rome, and about moll of the European Pro- 
vinces. 

^hey are Q^J. jyijfertotions and Notes wx have 

etared^ cndeavored to illuftrate the moft impor- 
fertations tant Pallages m our two Authors ; but we 
and Hotel did not deem it advifable to heap up 
icvithcut Quotations from all forts of Writers, as 
multiply.^ the Cullom too much prevails with the 
‘ci^hry ^ Learned of later Times. Andres Mul- 
^otatms ler, for Example, in his Treatife De 
Cataia, has not omitted one lingle Paflage 
in the Authors he knew, that could in 
the leall anfwer bis Purpofe, tho’ moft of 
them were only Tranfcnptions from Tran- 
fcribers, who of courfe could be of no 
Authority. Yet after this Cloud of Quo- 
tations he leaves us in the dark as to the 
important Part of his Subje£l, and thofe 
who lhall know no more of Cathay than 
they have read in Mailer,, will be but 
very llenderly intbrmed^ they will 
only know the Opinions and Conje£lures 
of ieveral learned Men who have copied 
one another, and wxre never thoroughly 
pofiefied of their Subjeft. 

^ Ben- Benjamn the Jew, who travelled over 
j^in the ^ great Part of me Eajb, and took Notice 
iis<fran- a great many curious and true Particu- 
(latort, lars, 
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lars, is no defticable Author, as fome 
would have made him who did not under- 
ftand him, at the Head of whom we muft 
pl£u:e thofe who ventured to tranllate him, 
Arias Montanus^ and after him Conjlantine 
rEmpereur. They both tranflated from an 
Edition printed at Conjiantfnopky which 
being erroneous, and not very lair, might 
ealily puzzle thofe who did not know 
w hereabouts he w as. Accordingly Arias 
MontaniiSy committed horrid Faults, which 
the Dutch Tranftator did not afterwards 
perceive ; and both of them by their ill 
reading of many proper Names of Cities, 
People, and Provinces, have formed ima- 
ginary ones which never were. Hence 
we every where meet with EUmany which 
never was, inftead of al Taman w hich is 
Arabia the Happy y and many fuch Faults ; 
Dottgziiny a People unknown, inftead of 
Drvuziiny the Jhtifesy the Ifle of Ntkrf>> 
kis'y the HacbifchcSy a People who cut 
Princes with a Saw, and a hundred more 
of the fame Stamp. Arias Mpntanus left 
his Readers the Task of untying thefe 
difficult Knots ; but Confiantin f Emperear 
with a more afiuming Air, undertakes to 
illuftrate his Authors by Notes, which he 
has crammed with Arabian and Hebrem 
Paflages quite wide of his Point ; for he 
had them not from original Authors, or 


* Mr. Rcnaudot writes it Eliemen, which does not fo 
much Jlew the real d^ertwe. 

^ B 5 from 
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from Geographers aud Hiftorians; he 
did not fo much as know one of them ex- 
cept the Nubian Geographer-, and Ehnacm., 
whom he often did not underftand. For 
Inftance, he takes up Benjamin for talking 
of the Kalif of Egypt who reigned in his 
Time, becaufe truly he finds another in 
Elmacin of the Family of the Ahajfids’., 
whereas a Man muil; be quire a Novice to 
Mohammedan Hiftory, not to know that, 
in Egypt, the Fatemttes declared themfelves 
Kalift, and withdrew Obedience from the 
Ahajfids, whom they gave out to be Ufur- 
pers of the Empire and the Pontificat. 

Greater Men by far than Conjbantin rEm- 
pereur have been guilty of as great Abfur- 
dities in fpeaking of what they did not 
know. So Jofeph Scaliger attempting the 
Origin of the Title Prefier 'John, common-^ 
ly applyed to the King of Ethiopia., offers 
one which is neither Perjian, as he pre- 
tends, nor yet Arabic. He is in like 
Manner miftaken in the Etymons of the 
Perjian Names, and prefuming to exhibit a 
Series of Kalife and Soltans of the prin- 
cipal States from the Rife of Mohamme- 
d'lfm, which Abraham Zacut, the Jew, 
had done very exaftly, he mangled ajl 
the Names, becaufe he faw them in Ht- 
brew only, and knew them not originally. 
Erpenius, tho' a good Matter of the Aroe. 
hie, is guilty of an infinit number of Faults 
in his Tranfladon of Elmacin, as well in 
the Text, as in the Geography and proper 
Names; So that we may juttly fay we 

have 
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have no body, beiides Gclius and Greaves y 
that we can depend upon for the Eajferu 
Geography ; to whom indeed we may add 
d'Herbelot, whofe Bihlictheque Orientdk is 
full of very curious Learning, tho’ by the 
carelefsnefs of the Editors, it is a Work 
not fo perfefit as the Author could have 
made it, intimate as he was with the befl: 

Arahiatiy Tttrkijh and Perjian Books- 

There have appeared Ibme new Produc- . 
tions full of Eajlern Erudition, which it A^bi” 
may not be amifs to fay a Word to. Of the Hap- 
thefe there is a Vaq'a^e to Arabia the Happjy py- 
wherein are many curious Remarks with 
regard to the prelent Times. The Editor 
quotes Abtilfeda’s ArabtUy but he excells 
that Geographer, who knew but two or 
three of the principal Cities. What he fays 
of the Sharif s of Mecca^diots notexaftly a- 
gree with the moft certain Records of Mo- 
hammcdifm-y for not only the Kalifs of the 
firft Race were Mailers in that Country j 
but Saladiity a devout Mohammedarty if there 
ever was one, made a Conqueft of it by 
his Brother, and drove out Abdalnabiy tho’ 
he pretended to be of the Race of their 
Prophet. 

Sir John Charditiy in the laft Edition of Chardbv 
his Voyage to PerJiUy has favored us with ‘FraotU. 
ample Diflertations on the Morality of the 
ancient PerJianSy as if extrafted from their 
own Authors; And yet moft of what he 
fays is borrowed from the Gulijban of the 
Poet Saadiy who was, above lixty Years 
agOjtranflated into German by Okarius, and 
*64 into 
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into Latin by QenthK. The Remainder 
is no more than Sentences for the moft 
part borrowed IVom the ancient Greeks,y 
and tranflated into feveral of the Eajiem 
Tongues, and no more peculiar to the 
Perjians than to every other Nation in the 
World. Again , Mohamviedifm glares 
throughout the whole, and what they 
would pafs upon us for the Perjim Philo- 
fophy and Theology, is taken out of the 
Koran,, and belongs to the Perjians no far- 
ther than they have naturalized it of their 
Language. 

Dr. Hydcj a learned Englipman, has un- 
dertaken a Work of greater Depth, where- 
by to explain the Religion of the ancient 
Perjians, and which is the more likely to 
impofe on the Reader, as it is full of Quo- 
tanons from Perftan and Arabian Writers. 
It alfo excites the Curiofity by the novelty 
of the Delign, which is to juftify the 
Worjbip of Fire among the old Perftans, 
and to prove it to have been a Ceremony 
of mere Indifierence, which intentionally 
aimed at the true God • for according to him 
the origin of this Fire^WbrJbip was fet on foot 
by the Ifraelites, who, when they were led 
away Captive,brought it from Jerufalem, and 
retained it to the latter Times, which no- 
body ever knew before Hyde. We under- 
by Greek and Latin Autlwrs That 
this Perjfian Superftition and feveral o- 
thers were known to them. The ancient 
Church honoured a great number of Mar- 
tyrs who fuffered Death, in the cruel Per- 

fecutiohs 
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fecutions of Sapor and JfiUjerdj rather than 
worfliip Fire ; Believe not a Word of it 
fays Hyde, the Greeks and the Latins knew 
nothing at ail of the Perjian Religion, 
and thefe Martyrs were obftinate head- 
ftrong People. In £h©rt, to prove this 
Paradox, he has no Authority but 
a wretched Perjian Poet, who wrote a- 
bout two hundred Years ago ; Any Soul 
alive may be mifled this way, and efpeci- 
ally when ignorant of the worth and au- 
thenticity of the Authors relied on. 

Thefe DigrelRons may feem needlefe; 
but they are fur from being fo, with re- 
gard to the life we are to make of Ori- 
ental Literature', we muft not extend it 
farther than is juft and right, as the 
common Cuftora has hitherto been j where- 
as it ought to be laid dpwn as a fare 
and certain Principle That for what 
concerns ancient Hiftory and Geogra- 
graphy, we can hardly reap any advan- 
tage by the* Arabian and Perjian Book$, 
and much lefs by the L'urkfp. This al- 
fo has an Eye to the Diflertations, and 
Notes inferted at the End of thefe 
Accounts; for it had been no difficult 
Matter to have added a great deal 
■from other Arabians and PerfuXns, as well 
M Modern Travellers ; which we thought 
incumbent on us to avoid, as much as 
forae others have thtnight it not fa JBo- 
chart, for Example, in his Hierozotcon, has 
moft ffiithfiiliy amafled ail the Greeks and 
Latins have ffiid about the Umcorn ; wherer- 

to 
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to he adds a great number of Paflages 
ffoin Arahian Authors, to which he might 
-have added from Authors he was unac- 
quainted with ; but every attentive Reader 
will at the firft Glance obferve them to 
be all Copies from Copies and of each o- 
ther, and that the Author he particularly 
follows, whom he calls Damtr^ was no- 
thing lefs than a Naturalift. It is then a- 
mufing the Reader with empty Show^, 
ferioufly to introduce fuch Teftimonies 
and not fay a Word of Precaution againft 
them, or declare how far or how far 
not they are to be minded. Every Man 
that is fimiliar with the moft ridiculous 
Fables in Cazynni and fuch like Writers, 
will never imagin we can depend upon 
what they fay, ei^cially about Chtna^ 
which they had luch confufed Notions 
ofj and concerning which they have not 
a Syllable of Truth that is not taken out 
of our two Anthors, which again confirms 
their Antiquity. 

Our itve They tell us none of the Stories, fo 
Authors conunon in the Arabian Geographers, jh 
^htBiu- Emperor of China, nor infift on 

m^besccm- die Names Fag fur and Bagbun they be- 
mon to the ftow upon him. What tliey write of the 
Ara- extent of the Mohammedan Empire agrees 
tac Writ- Time they wrote • and 

the reafon given, in the leccnd Account, 
why Ebn Wahab went to China, futes very 
naturally with the Pofture of Affairs a- 
bout thofe Times, when the vaft Empire 
of the Kalifs began to be rent afunder by the 

Civil 
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Ovil Wars caiifed by the Rife of fe- 
veral Independant Princes, which hurryed 
on its final Ruin. They neither of 
them have any Fa6t that betrays a 
later Time than the Epochs they take n(> 
tice of, which is a farther Token of their 
Veracity. For by them it appears That 
Perfidy and S'traj\ from whence the firft 
Traveller departed, were then in Subjec- 
tion to the Ralifs, which fhews that nei- 
ther the Princes of the Houfe of Baiya^ or 
thofe that deftroyed it, had yet made their 
Appearance in the Eaji. 

v^It is feemingly plain alfo That the In- ‘fit In- 
rf/er, which often occur in our two Au- dhnsjvtfe 
thors, were ftill wholly idolatrous, and 
that the Mohammedans had not as yet made 
any Conquefts there,or introduced Moham- fime, and 
medifm among them, as they afterwards there were 
did under the Gaznavid Empire of Saba- 
(takiny and fome other Princes lefs con- 
fiderable. Till that Time Has Mohamme- theCmn- 
dans on the Coaft of Afric, in the Indies^ try. 
and in Chinay tho’ pretty numerous, were 
there as Merchants only j they traded on 
the fame foot with the Je-oas and Chrifiiansy 
and had no manner of Superiority. In jhe-^, 
fame State they ftill continue in China^ady 
as is faid by Perfons very much to be ^ 
lieved, they adhere to their Law with 
Inch ftri£tnefs that they refufe the Degrees 
taken by the Literatiy becaufe they think 
they cannot in Confcience go through the 
ulual Ceremonies. 


Moft 
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Moft of the Things, our Aceoants con- 
tain, concerning the jJhannersand Cuftoms 
of Ae InSans, are confirmed by Modern 
Travellers, and. the Porttfguefey as allb by 
the Arabian and Perjian Geographers. 

The Defcription of the Tea-bufti, and 
the Drink the Chinefe make of its Leafj 
is the more remarkable, as many very 
great Men of our Times, have reported it 
not to be of fuch ancient Date ; and by 
what our Authors fay of it in general, it is 
plain they were perfeftly informed about 
It. As much may be faid of the Musk 
Creature they dwell on ; and feveral other 
Raffities, illuftrated in the Notes. 

We never before heard that Chriftians had 
been formerly numerous in China ; for all 
that has been w ritten by the Portuguefey and 
others about St. Thomas's Preaching oiere, 
can never ftand upon the feeble Support of 
for fetched Com^ore,and bare Probabili- 
ty : The Chinefi and Syriac Infcription in- 
deed, difcovered in the Year MDCXXV, 
afliired us the Fsuth had been taught in 
China in the eight Century af the lateft ; 
but no Trace of this Milfion was left, and 
Kirchtr and Mailer are widely out in their 
Explanations of this Monument j but here 
you -will have it illuftrated in a Difierta- 
tion apart, by which it will appear That 
when our two Authors fay, there were 
numbers of Chriftians involved in the uni- 
verfal Mallacre,at the time a total Revolu- 
tion befel the Empire, it is not impoffible 
but thofe who thus perifhed were defcend- 

ed 
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ed of thofe mentioned :on the Chiaefe 
Stone. 

The fame Pafiage gives us to underftaiHi 
what City is meant by the Name of Ctm- 
dait* mentioned in the, Infcription as be- 
ing at that Time the Capital of the. Em- 
pire. Tho’ moft of the Arabs confirm 
what is faid in the Infcription, and have 
the Name of this Gty of Cumdan^ and 
among the rdl the Nttbian- Geographer ; yet 
was this Gty unknown, his Tranflatetrs 
miftaking it for the Name of the River 
^t waftied the Gty, ioftead of the Ci^ 
itfelfl Thc^e who . undertook to explain 
the Syriac Infcription, afforded us nothing 
but empty Conje^ures;' whereas by our 
two Mohammedans we learn two important 
Fafts which caft a great light upon the 
Chinefi Hiftory ; that Cumdan was for- 
merly the Capital of the Empire, and 
fecmdly {dtva& yi-3s Nankitiy a Thing 

unknown to the beft that have written about 
China. 

By them alfo we underftand That the 
City of St. Thm^ imt fo called by 
the European Navigators, as many have 
thought, feeing it wasltnown by the fame 
Name in the ninth Century. They may 
be of great Ufe alfo for the Coafts of the 
Indian Ocean, if we ferioufly exan^ into 
the little they foy, and compare it with 
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wliat is in the old Greek Geographers^ 
leemingly unknown to the Arabs, if we 
except Ptchm^s Tables. By them again, 
we might clear up many Paflages in the 
Nubian Geography', which is by no means 
fo contemptible a Book as . fome of the 
Learned would have had it; tho’ on the 
other hand it is not deferving of the very 
high Account fome have made of inSuch as 
it is, it may ferve for ^Sample of the Eajt~ 
ern Geographies; for itis voidof Pblitions, 
a'TJefeff if has in comm^n*‘^'E'moft of 
the' reft ; and indeed they might as well 
be omitted as given with the Variety, and 
Incertitude in Abulfeda. There is nothing 
of this kind tolerably exa£t among the 
Perftan and Arabian Geographers, but the 
Tables of Ulug Beig, and Na^r Eddin 
tranflated by Greaves. The Nubian Geo- 
grapher, tho’ his Work has been printed 
m Arabic, and turned into Latin, has been 
of no great Service, becaufe the Tranflap- 
tors having nothing but the printed Copy 
before them, which is very erroneous, 
could not reftore their Text by Manu- 
fcripts, which are very fcarce. 

The proper Names are in the Tranfla- 
tion, in the Notes, and in the DilTertati- 
ons exprefled in the moft Ample manner 
poffible, and according to the Power of 
our Alphabet, regardful not to depart from 
Cuftom, which has fixed the Pronunciation 
of feveral of them. Thus for many Cen- 
turies paft we have been ufed to pronounce 
the Word which lignifies a King or Prince 

Melik, 
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Melik, and thus it is written in Roderic of 
Toledo, and in other Sfanifi, and Portuguefe 
Authors. All the Learned have written 
and pronounced Melik Chab, in fpeaking or 
writing of that great Seljiikid Soltan, who 
reformed the Calendar, and erefted the 
Jelahan Epoch ; fo that a Reader that un- 
derftands no Arabic, or is unacquainted 
with Eafiern Hiftory, would not know him 
again by the Name of Malek Chah. The 
fame it is with the Names of Cities and 
Provinces, which are varioufly written by 
Europeans, according to their leveral Rules 
of Orthography, which are oftentimes hard 
to be underftood. Thus what the Ar(d;s call 
Aderbijan [Adarbejan']^ is fpelt one way by 
a German, and another way by a Porttt^- 
guefe. Okarius writes it Aderbitzian, Tei- 
writes it, Aderbajon, who alfo doles all 
the Pcrftan Terminations in N, with an Afj 
becaufe the Natives themfelves pronounce 
the final an almoft as the Portuguefe do their 
as or am. Others of the Learned have ima- 
gined we are to adhere to the prefent 
Rules and fo one of the greateft of them 
has lately in tranflating the Hiftories which 
mention the Province of Kowarzem, (pelt 
it Karifine', and will have it that the fa- 
mous Hiftorian Emir Cond, is to be Ipelt 
Emir Cavend", Ung-khan Emperor of the 
Moguls, defeated by Jenghizrkhan, Aoeng- 
kJhott, and the fame of many others. We 
dp not dilpute the prefent Laws of Pro- 
nunciation, as to them we mull hearken to 
Travellers ; but we may venture to fay 

The 
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The Ecfimi Tongues have not been lefe 
fubjeO: to changes of Pronunciation than 
the European. This is eafily underftood j 
for the Geographers of thofe Parts, aware 
of the Deteft of their Charafiters or 
Letters for fettling the due and genuin 
Pronunciation, afcertain it as well as they 
can, by naming every Vowel in proper 
Names ; and feldom it is they agree with 
the common way of pronouncing. We 
pafs over the taken with Eajf- 

ern Names by the Tranflator of Elmacin 
\Erpettins'\‘. as for the Tranflator of the 
jHrftory of Tamerlan \yattier'\ he is quite 
particular and by himfelf ; for what Soul 
alive could ever guefs that Gali^ le Guchafcy 
GohdolUy are. Hah \^Alf\ Abbasy Abdalky 
and fo on, which muft make all fuch 
Tranflations unintelligible.* 


Some Account of the ftthography and Pro- 
nounciation of the Eaftem Kame 

* ^'bh is very jufiJy /aid, nnd is a Peint vAwb well 
deferoes to be cotifdered at large j, bstt the Reader vdll not 
txpeS m to launch into the Particulars of/o loide a StihjeB, 
tuhen he -ferceroes that vue cottpne our ^evos to ibe rsarrow 
Limits of afit^e Note. Renaadot is fefbapsmere 
acestrate in bis vxn of /pellifg the Eaftem Names, t^ 
arty other of his Nation, or perhaps asy Ehrt^ner ‘‘wbal- 
foever ; but tho’, fesfble of the DtfeB if Me Fr^h 
.Alphabet, he ften calls in the K and W. to his ajftft- 
once, yet be is not ahom etjukl and alike in fevera! f 
his Names ; nor has he fettled them fo, that his Reader Jhalt 
never be at a kfs to knave hovf they are really to be 
pronounced. ^ 


^ere 
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The Diliercations are rather loofe Eflays 
on what might be done towards the Re- 
covery of fome very obfcure, tho’ impor- 
tant, Points, than Tra8:s in Form. We 
have endeavored to open the w'ay to thofe 

‘if here are two ways of promuncir^ the Arabic, the 
tme peculiar to Afric, the other to A{i!i ; which Jajl being 
ihe Parent of this extenfve fongue, it feems as if we 
had no room to doubt htt the Proncunciation there, is 
to be Referred to the fame in Afric : Bui that the A- 
frican hh'ay Jhculd, on the other hand, chtify prevail 
in Europe, is no Wonder, conftdering how long, and 
how nearh we have had Commerce with the Moors, ‘the 
Africans pronounce el for al, and Melik for Make or 
Malek, andfo on ; the Afiatics being more open and full 
in their Utterance. But H is not only as to Uowels that 
we are at fame Uncertainty, but even with regard to Confiu. 
nants ■ whence you have the Amb'-guities to he obferved in 
fome parts of this Book, as the Wood called Hairzan in ent 
place, and Chairman in another; the Kingdom of Gc- 
zaz [JemJ or Hsxd.'L ; the Pwtwf sfCuriftau wCuz^ 
flan. Now thefe feveral Ambiguities arife from the exalt 
rtfemblance of fome Arabic Letters with others which 
are barely diftivgu'jhed from them by a Point, or two, or 
iljreeh either above the Letter, or below it for example, 
fhe frfi Letter Hairzan is naked thus g- , o/Chair- 
zan thefrfi Letter is with a Point thus ^ ; of Geraz 
the firft Letter is with a Point thus ^ , of Haraz tht 
frjl Letter, as in Hairzan, is naked thus in Curiftan 
the R in naked thus j , in Cuziftan the Z is with a 
Point thus j : fhere is another R and Z, but the Cafe 
between them is exaHly parallel. It appears then that thefe 
Variations areproduced either by Om’lpon, or Redundancy ; 
if by Omifften the Points are wanting : B ut if by R edun- 
^ncy, the Points arc too much ; and that the mod dihoent 
^ranferiber may, in the Courfe of a long Copy, be guilt's 
of both, muji be readily granted. 

‘fhe Arabs are often very careful to prevent any jWf- 
take in the Pnmeunciation of proper Names, and ejpecialfy 
* C 
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who may hereafter attempt deeper Inqui- 
ries, upon the principal Heads that occur. 

Two or three Authors, who but copy 
from each other, fuffice to give birth to a 
Notion which fpreads unexamined by thofe 

as to Vowels ; f> that when we negleS them', and, ran~ 
vitig Riot after our Far.cy, deviate from them, nothing 
can excufe us. Ufon this Head many might he fenerejy 
accufed, but we will only infiamce in Pe’tis de la Croix, 
Senior, who, in his Hiflory of Genghiz Khan, has 
all ii’ow^Capfchac /cr Kipjak, Alfchafche/or Alihalh, 
or the County of Shafli, Carizme for Chowarazm, 
and inf nit others ; fo that it is with too much Reafon 
Few Gentlemen who have not fame previous Notion of 
Eaflern Geography and Hifiory, care to read the Books 
that might infiruB them therein. In port, the Evils 
of this Prrfurnption, or Vanity, or Negligence, or call it 
what you will, are of the mofl difcouraging Kind, and 
fuch as claim a thorough and fpeedy Reformation. 

Hijlorians, and Geographers Jbould agree upon the mofi 
powerful Alphabet they could form out of the feveral in 
Europe, and adhere thereto in their vranjlations from 
Eajlern Works : Nor ever prefume to alter tit Names 
of Perfons and Places, or clip them, or f retch them to 
what they are pleafed to call their own Standard, which 
if they did not, we jhculd always know whereabouts we 
are, and who is meant. If a little Care were taken, 
and -Men wrote rather to infiruH and inform, than to 
raife themfehes a Name, which when their Works come 
to be firiBly examined they mufl infallibly lofe ; wejl culd 
not in a French. Author, read Blocquet/br Blackheath, 
tr fee the thoufands of the fame ’l^trsfts^&JBchJIVtttdkmd^ 
their Hiflories and Geographies. Fo conclude. If Men were 
fare Fhat Accuracy anda^lication would be more required 
at their Hands, by the Public, than they feem to be ; the 
World would not be pejlered with the cffenjtve Lumber of 
the many Books which fiend in fuch great need of Puri- 
fication by Fire, or Ablution by Water, no matter which. 

But to digrefs no farther, we Jlall only add Flat we 
have, as near as we have been able, confined curfelves 
to the true and genuin Orthography of the Names ; and 

that 
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who follow them; this throws a Mill 
over Hiftory, and gives an Opportunity to 
confound Truth with Fallhoc^, and what 
is Certain with what is mere Conjefture. 
For Example, Father Jrigaut mifunder- 
ftanding fome Paflages of Syriac , de- 
clares it very probable That St. Thomas 
preached in China. A few Years after- 
wards, they find the Chinefe and Syriac In- 
fcription, which talks ot a Million li-om 
‘Juddsa or Syria ; whereupon it was by fome 
allerted, That the Perlbn, therein men- 
tioned, mull have been St. Thomas \ and at 
once they prick you down the Track he 
mull have followed, and give you a Map 
to convince you it was fo : But thefe Sy- 
ftems being confefledly abfurd, others 

that the Learned Reader is dejired to take Notice, ^hat 
the Ch in Choraffan, Chowarazm, Chanbalig and 
the like, is to he pronounced I ke the Greek y ,, or an 
Englifh Kh, to make it the Jlronger ; and that the Englilh 
Reader maj pronounce it as in Choir, Chimera, Che- 
miftry. 

That the U, wherever it occurs, is to be ponounced 
nearly like our Diphong ou, or rather our oo, as in Moon, 
Soon, Boon j fo AlmamiinTO?^ be pronounced Almamoon, 
Hud, Hood; Afud, Afood ; the fame is to be olfe,ved 
generally, wherever the u occurs in the Eajlern Names, in 
this Book. 

The i is to be pronounced as our ce ; fo Rafhid muji 
be Raihecd ; Walid, Waleed ; Yazid, Yazeed. 

The a and the o muJl, in general, be pronounced a 
Btt/e more open than the Englifh do, but net quite fo 
hroad as the French. 

JBe had thoughts of ujthg -the Crcumjlex to mark 
fome of thefe Dif inBions, hut we apprehended it might 
perplex the mere Englilh Reader, as much as it would 
ajfift tie Scholar, 

2 would 
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would have had this Itifcription to be a 
Forgery, tho’ it is certainly a moft pre- 
cious Monument, and of the cleareft Au- 
thority • as will be proved in one of the 
Diflertations, which will evince That all 
hitherto o&red upon this Head, and par- 
ticularly by is Intolerable. 

As for the Chiaefe Learning, we have 
perhaps expofed our felves to great Con- 
tradi&ion, many of the Learned having 
a long while been of a quite contrary Opi- 
nion, tho’ not a Soul oi them could be an 
immediate Judge of what he advanced, 
ignorant of that dreadful Tongue which 
requires no lefs rhan the Life of Man to 
be duly attained. The Miffionaries, in- 
deed, thought they might fafely make the 
Chinefe Philofophers inftrumental towards 
the Converfion of the whole Nation, and 
their view was laudable enough; But others, 
and efpecially Libertins have ftrangely 
perverted the exceffive Things which have 
been reported of the Chinefe Antiquities j 
and have afliimed them as a Weapon where 
with to attack the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, and its Super-ftru£hire, theChriftian 
Religion ; as alfo the Univerfality of the 
Flood, and to maintain that the World is 
much older than it is thought to be. The 
fabulous Accounts which fo abound in the 
Perftm Hiftory, all abfurd as they are, have 
toforae feemed worthy of being efpoufed. 

Ignorant People, fuch as the Author 
of the Preadamitic Syfiem., are apt to be- 
lieve w hatever flatters their own Con- 


cepti- 
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ceptions, and efpecially when fuch Stories 
are ferioufly told by great Men, tho’ they, 
it has fince appeared, knew nothing beyond 
the Titles of the Books they have fo 
vaunted. VoJJtus^ who, it muft be owned, 
Was deeply read in Greek and Latin Lite- 
rature, found wherewithal, in the Ancients, 
to confirm all he faw, or heard fay con- 
cerning the Chinefe. And upon fuch Au-- 
thoriries have Evil difpofed Perfons, per- 
verted by a falfe Metaphyfics , given 
out Opinions which, to them, feemed 
new ; tho’ moft of the fame were familiar 
to the old Philofophers, and the firft He- 
rerics ; and tend to no left than the ut- 
ter Subverfion of all Religion. What we 
are taught by Jefus Chrtjty is too well 
grounded to want the Concurrence of the 
Chinefe Philofophy \ and if any believe, 
it may perfe£t the Alind, and reform the 
Manners, tho’ they know nothing there- 
of^ but by Paraphrafes as obfcure as the 
Text;they are,to be advifed fairly to inquire 
into what may be objefted to the Antiquity i 
of this proud Nation, to their Hiftory ani f 
their Philofophy, and compare the Advan- 
tages thence to be deduced, with the Abufes 
that have been made of the Contrary. 
We hope it will,at leaft,be grantedThat we 
may be well skilled in every Science, great 
Philofophers, and great Mathematicians, 
without being beholden to thp Chinefe 
Books. 


THE 



*i ie Reader is defired to take Notice, That the Capitals 
in the Ntargin of the Two Accounts, are added in 
this Edition, and refer to the &ine in the Maigin of 
the Notes, which are in exafl Alphabetical Order, 
And that [DD] in the Margin of Page 84 of the 
Accounts, 6 Lines from the bottom, is wanting. 

Reader is alfo dejired to excufe and correB the fol- 
lowing moft Material Errors of the Prefs. 

In the Two Accounts. 

P AG. 2. line 3. from the Bottom, foxy acquets read 
Jackets, p. 9. 1 . 10. from the bottom, for Sugar, 
Canes, read Sugar-canes. p. 18. for Kafchbin read 
Kajbbin. p. 22. for Ta/% read fujang. p. 38. for the 
Country of Kakban or Tibet, read the Country of the 
Kahhan of Tibet, p. 47. 1 . 6 . for loved read love, p, 62. 
for Tfgris read ‘Tigris, p. 83 . 1 . 8. fir the King read one 
of the Kings, p. 87. Gozar read Goraz. 

In the Notes and Differtations. 

Page 3. Line 1 8. fir poffibly read poffible. p. 7. 1 . 20. 
for KaXm read TcuKct,. p. 17. 1. zz. for than read 
then. p. 35. icsx Acbem reiA Achem. p. 46. Tox Fan- 
fur read Fanfur. p. 47. 1 . 6. from the Bottom fir as 
being a read as that a. p. 48. for Tontang read Tou- 
tang. p. 62. 1 . 12. from the Eotcomfir fplit Horn 
read cloven Hoof. P- 71. for Xahicang read Xahiang, 
p. 72. for Khan of ‘Tibet read Kakhan of Tibet, p. 1 04. 
1 . 8. from the bottom fir Sect read Sefl. p. 108. for 
Mar-Amba read Mar-Ama. Ibid, (or Selibazahare&d 
Selibazaka. p. 1 1 1 . for an Ah read and Ali. p, 115. 
for Thadseus read ‘Thaddo'us. p. izi. 1 . 21. fir Catho- 
lics read Catholic, p. 122. for Abafha-Khan read 
Abaia-Khan. p. 1 34. for Eba ShaJikan read Ebn Ka- 
likan. p. 135. 1 . 2. from the Bottom fir Sping rW 
Spring, p. I jo.y&r- Erythsean rrad Erythraean, p. 173, 
for cay Tagazgaz read call Tagazgaz. p. 177. foj 
Khan or Emj^rorread Kakhan or Emperor, p. 107. 
Kari or Katib read Kari and Katib. p. 209. 1 .^ 6 . for 
exprels read exprelfed. p. 214. for Catuian read Ca- 
taian. p. 225. for Efochee Celabrires K&i. Etoches Ce- 
hbriores. 
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1. A C C O U N T. 


\fthe Beginning is 'wantedr^ 


* * 


H E third of the Seas we have 
to mention, is the Sea of 
Harkand. ^^tween this Sea 
and thatoiDelarowi^zre ma- 
ny Blands, to the Number, 
as they fay, of ipoo. They, 
infome iort, part thefe two Seas from each 
B other. 
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2 ancient accounts v* ; 

and Me govern’d by a %Been. A- 
mong tbefe Iflain^ tteyfiad Artbfeitgieefe 
in l^amps of fextrawjdiBary 
' in telfer Pieces, in ¥ofm- ofPiants^KjfiSbiy 
torn up. - This Amber is produced at the 
Bottom of the Sea, as Plants are upon 
Eanh; and when the Sea is troubled, the 
Violence of the Wave tears it up from 
the Boi^tom, aqd wafties it to the Shore, ia 
form of a Mulhroom, or a Truffle, 

Cveo-xut Thefe Iflands govern’d by a Woman, are 
^rees. fjjH q£ that kind of the Palm-tree which 
^ be^rs the Coco-nut; and are one, two^ 
“ three, or four Leagues diftant from each 
other, all inhabited, and planted with Co- 
co-nut Trees. The Wealth of the Inha- 
{ bitants conlifts in Shells ^CowrieSyj and 
even the Queen’s Treafury is full of them. 
They fay there are no Artificers naore- 
expert than thefe Wanders ; and that of 
the Fibres of the Coco-nut they make 
• whole Shirts, all of one Piece, Sleeves, 
Gufiets and all, as alfo half V efts j^or Rac- 
quets.'] With the fame induftry, and w'ith 
the fame Tree they build Ships and Houfes; 
and they are skilful in all other forts of 
Workm^fhip. Their Shells they have 
from the Sea, at times when they rife up 
to the Surface ; at which times the Inha- 
bitants throw Branches of the Coco-nut- 
tree into the Sea, and the Shells flick to 
^hem. ITiey call them KabtiRe, 

J 'V Beyond thefe Iflands, in the Sea of Uar- 
Smandib, or Cej>7c», the Chief of 
all thefe Iflands, which are called 

Ic 
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It is all encompafled by the Sea, and on 
certain parts of its Coaft they fifh for Pearl. 

Up in the Country there is a Mountain Adam’f 
called Rahm^ to the top of which it is 
thought Adam afcended ; and there left the 
Mark of his Foot in a Rock, on the top 
of this fame Mountain. There is but one 
Print of a Man’s Foot, which is feventy 
Cubits in Length ; and they fay that Adam 
at the fame time ftood with his other Foot 
in the Sea. About this Mountain are Mines 
of the Ruby, Opal, and Araethyft. This 
Ifland, which is of great extent, has two 
K-ings j and here you may have Wood- 
Aloes, Gold, precious Stones, and Pearls, 
which are filhed on the Coaft ; as alfo a 
a kind of large Shells, which they ufe 
inftead of Trumpets, and which they much 
value. 

In this fame Sea, towards Sarandiby there f Ql 

are other Lies, but not fo many in Num- Great iJUt 
ber, tho’ of vaft extent and unknown Name, o^amni. 
One of thefe Illands is called Ramni^ and 
is under feveral Princes, being eight or 
nine hundred Leagues in dimenfion. Here 
are Gold Mines, and particularly thole 
called Fanfur j as alfo an excellent fort of 
Camphire. Thefe Iflands are not far from 
fome others, the Chief of which is Alniany 
where is great plenty of Gold. The Inhabi- 
tants here have Coco-nut Trees, which 
fupply them with Food j and therewith allb 
they paint their Bodies, and oil themfelves. 

The Cuftom of the Country is, that no o^f^„cb- 
one may marry, till he has llain an Ene- i„g Mar- 
my in Battle, and brought off his Head, riage. 

B 2 If 
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If he has killed two, he claims two Wives, 
and fo on in proportion’ fo that if he has 
(lain fifty, he may marry fifty Wives. This 
Cuftom proceeds from the Number of ho- 
ftile Nations which fur round them ; fo that 
he, among them,who kills the greatell Num- 
ber, is the moft conlidered. 

Thefe Iflands of Ramni abound with 
Elephants, Red-wood, and Trees called 
Chairzan \ and the Inhabitants eat Human 
People that Flclh. Thefe Iflands part the Sea of ii2r- 
eat Human kand from the Sea c>iShelahet\ and beyond 
Tlejh. them are others called Najahaliis^ which 
are pretty w^ell peopled. Both the Men 
and the Women there go quite naked, ex- 
cept that the Women conceal their Parts 
with the Leaves of Trees. When Shipping 
is among thefe Iflands, the Inhabitants 
come off in Embarkations, little and big, 
AtrAer- and bring with them Ambergreefe, and 
,greefe. Coco-nuts, which they truck for Iron : 

For they want no Cloathing, being free 
from the extremes either of Heat or ofCold. 
’The Sea of Beyond thefe two Iflands lies the Sea of 
Andaman. Andaman’^ the People on this Coaft eat 
Canibals. Human Flefh quite raw ; their Complexion 
is black • their Hair frilled ; their Coun- 
tenance and Eyes frightful ; their Feet are 
very large and almoft a Cubit in length ; 
and they go quite naked. They have no 
Embarkations \ if they had, they would 
devour all the Paflengers they could lay 
Hands on. When Ships have been kept 
back by contrary Winds, they are often, 
in thefe Seas, obliged to drop Anchor, on 
this barbarous Coaft, for the fake of Wa- 
ter, 
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ter, when they have expended their Stock ^ 
and upon thefe Occafions they often lofe 
fome of their Men, but moftefcape. >; 

Beyond this there is a mountainous J 
and inhabited Ifland, where, as they fay, jf. 
are Mines of Silver; but as it does not ia„dwhirt 
ly in the ufual Track of Shipping, many are Mines 
have fought for it in vain ; tho’ remarka- of Silver. 
ble for a very lofty Mountain, which is 
called Kajhenai. It happened that a Ship 
failing in this Latitude, had Sight of the 
Mountain, and ftiaped her Courfe for it ; 
and being come up w ith the Land, fent a 
Boat on more, with Hands to cut Wood. 

The Men kindled a Fire, and faw Silver 
run from it ; which gave them to under- 
lland there was a Mine of this Metal in 
that Place; wherefore they Ihippcd as 
much of the Earth, or Ore, as they faw 
good. But as they were proceeding on 
their V oyage, the Sea was ruffled by fo 
furious a Guft of Wind, that, to lighten 
their Ship, they were under a neceflity of 
throwing all their Ore overboard. Since 
that time the Mountain has been carefully 
looked for, but it has never fince beenfeen. 

To conclude, there are many fuch Iflands 
in the Sea, more in Number than can be 
faid ; being partly too dangerous to be ap- 
proached by Seamen, and partly unknown 
to them. 

In this Sea there is often beheld a w^hite 
Cloud, which at once fpreads over a Ship, a nuhitt 
and lets down a long thin Tongue, or CW, or 
Spout, quite to the' Surface of the Wa- 
B 3 ter, 
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Water, which it difturbsjoft after the Man- 
ner of a Whirl-wind ; and if a Veflel 
hap{«n to be in the way of this Whirl- 
pool, flae is immediately fwallowed up 
thereby ; But at length this Cloud mounts 
again, and difcharges itfelf in a prodi- 

f eous rain. It is not known whether this 
Vater is fucked np by the Cloud which 
makes it rife- or in what manner fb ex- 
traordinary an efle6t is brought to pafs. 

All theleSeas are SubjeQ: to great Com- 
motions excited by the Winds, which 
make them boil up like Water over a 
fire. Then is it that the Surf dalhes Ships 
againft the Iflands, and breaks them to 
pieces with unfpeakable Violence ; and 
dien alfo is it that Filh, of all lizes, are 
thrown dead afhore upon the Rocks, like 
an Arrow from a Bow. 

The Wind which commonly blows up- 
on the Sea oiHarkand^ is from another 
Quarter, it coming from the North- weft; 
but this Sea is alio Subjeft to as violent 
Agitations as thole we have juft men- 
tioned. And now is Ambergreefe torn 
npfrom the Bottom, and particularly where 
it is very deep ; and the deeper it is, the 
more exquilite is the Amber. It is ob- 
ferved that when this Sea rages in this 
violent manner, it fparkles l3;e Fire. In 
this Sea, moreover, there is a Filh cal- 
led Lockhanij which preys upon Men. 
[Here is a Lee^ or more wanting in the Ma^ 
n^criftj where the Author began to treat 
(f China. 
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***** which has caufed all Goods Ca^, 
to lower in their Price. Of the different 


Caufes of this Fall, the frequent Fires »~ 
which happen at Canfu are none of the 
lead. Canfu is the Port for all the Ships 
and Goods of the Arabsy who trade in 
China ; but Fires are there very frequent, 
becaufe the Houfes are built with nothing 
but Wood, or elfe with fplit Cane 
loo .•3 befides, the Merchants and Ships are 
often loft in going and coming • or they 
are often plundered ; or obliged to make 
too long a ftay in Harbour ; or to fell 
their Gpods out of the Country fubjeft to 
the Arahsy and there make up their Cargo. 

In fhort. Ships are under a necefhty of 
wafting aconliderabletime in refitting, not 
to (peak of many other Caules of Delay. 

Soliman the Merchant relates, tliat at L 9 J 

ftiy which is the principal Scale for Mer- A Mo- ^ 
chants, there is a Mohammedan appointed 
Judge over thofe of his Religion, by the 
Authority of the Emperor of China ; and 
that he is Judge of all the Mohamme^ 
dans who relbrt to thefe Parts. Upon FeC- 
tival Days he performs the public Service 
with the MohammedanSy and pronounces 
the Sermon or Kotbat, which he concludes, 
in the ufual form,with Prayers for the SoU 
tan of the Mojlemsy \ox.Mtillepen-^ The 
Merchants of Irak who trade hither, are 
no way diflatisfied with his Conduft, or his 
Adminiftration in the Poll he is invefted 
with; becaufe his Aftions, and the Judg- 
pients he gives, are juft and equitable, and 
B 4 con- 
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conformable to the Koran [^or Alcoran^ and 
according to the Mohammedan Jurilpru- 
dence. 

rL*] As for the Places whence Ships depart, 
^Courje and thofe alfo they touch at ; many Perfons 
China, declare that the Navigation is perform’d 
in the following order. Moft of the Chi- 
neje Ships take in their Cargo at Siraf\ 
where alio they Ship their Goods which 
come from B^ra or Bajjora, Otnan^ and 
other Parts ; and this they do, -becaufe in 
this Sea, (that is, in the Sea of Berfia 
and the Red Sea) there are frequent Storms, 
and Ihole W ater in many Places. From 
Bafra to Siraf is 120 Leagues, and when 
Ships have loaded at this laft Place, they 
there water alfo ; and from thence make 
Ctog.Nui. ^ Place called Mafcaty which is in 

f. 56. the extremity of the Province of Oman^ 
about 200 Leagues from Siraf, On the Eaft 
Coaft of this Sea, between SirefTead Maf- 
catf is a Place called Najif Bani al Safak^ 
and an Ifland called Eb» Kahosian'^ and 
in this Sea are Rocks called Oman^ and 
a narrow Strait, called!) War, between two 
Rocks, through which fmall Veliels do 
venture, but the Chinefe Ships dare not. 
Id. Prof. There are alfo two Rocks called Kojfir 
and H(miair.y which foarce appear above 
the W^ater’s edge. After we are clear of 
thefe Rocks, we fteer for a place called 
Shihr Omany and at Muscat take in Wa- 
ter, which is drawn out of W ells ; and 
here, alfo, you are fupplied with Cattle of 
the Province of Oman. From hence Ships 

take 
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take their Departure for the Indies ^ and 
firft they touch at Kaucammali ; and from 
Mafcat to this Place, it is a Month’s fail, 
with the Wind aft. This is a Frontier 
Place, and the chief Arfenal in the Pro- 
vince of the fame Name • and here the 
Chinefe Ships put in and are in fafety. 

Frelh Water is to be had here, and the Chi- 
nefe pay a thoufand Drams for Duties ; but fhey are 
others pay only from one Dinar to ten nvorih a- 
Dinars. « 

From Mafcat to Kaucaminolifxt is, as we 
have faid, a Month’s Sail^ and then, ha- 
ving watered at this laft Place, you begin 
to enter the Sea of Harkand-.^ and having 
(ailed through it, you touch at a place 
call Lajahalus^ where the Inhabitants un- 
derftand not the Arahefquey or any other 
Language in ufe with Merchants. They 
wear no Cloaths, are white, and unftable 
on their Feet. 


It is faid their Women are not to be fK] 
feen • and that the Men leaving the Ifland, An Ijland 
in Canoes hollowed out of one Piece, go 
in queft of them, and carry them Coco- 
nuts, Sugar, Canes, Moitfa^ and Palm-wine. 

This Liquor is white, and, if drank frefli, .wine. 
has the Tafte of the Coco-nut, and is fweet 
like Honey; if kept (bmewhat longer 
it becomes as ftrong as Wine ; but if it is 
kept for feveral Days, it turns to Vine- 
gar. They give it in exchange for Iron; 
and in like manner they truck the little 
Amber which is thrown on their Coaft, 
for bits of Iron. The Bargain is driven 

by 
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akcient accounts 

By Signs, and Touches of the Hand, be- 
cauie they underiiand not the Arabefque : 
But they are very fliarp, and are apt to 
carry off Iron iirom the Merchants, and 
leave them nothing in return. 

From this Place Ships fteer towards Cd- 
labar^ the Name of a Place and a King- 
dom on the Coafkjto the right Hand be- 
yond India. Bar fignifies a Coa^ in the 
Language of the Country, and this de- 
pends on the Kingdom of Zahage. The 
Inhabitants are drefied in thofe forts of 
ftriped Garments, which the Arabs call 
Fauta'^ and they commonly wear but one 
at a time, which is equally obferved by 
Perfons of high Rank, and thole of in- 
ferior Degree. Ac this Place they com- 
monly take in Water, which is filled from 
livingWells,and which they like better than 
what is drawn cut of Cifterns and Tanks. 
Calabar is about a Months Voyage from 
a Place called Katikanu, which is almoft 
upon the Skirts of the Sea of Harkand. 

In ten Days after this, Ships reach a 
Place called Baiima^ where they may wa- 
ter if they pleafe. From thence in ten 
Days they come up wdth KadrangCy where 
alfo they may water. It is worth the notice, 
that in all the Iflands and Peninfula’s of 
the Indiesjthey find Water when they dig 
for it. 

In this laft mentioned Place there is a 
very lofty Mountain, which is fcarce Peo- 
pled by any but Slaves and fugitive Rob- 
bers. From thence in ten Days they ar- 
rive 
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rive at Semf. Here is frelh Water, and 
hence comes the Armatic~wood, we call 
Hud al Smefi : Here is a King ; the Inha- 
bitants are black, and wear two ftriped 
Garments. 

Having watered at this Place, it is a ten Sandarfu- 
Days Paflage to Sandarfulat^ an Ifland lat- 
where is freih Water. Then they fteer 
upon the Sea of Sanjij and fo to the 
Gates of China ^ for fo they call certain 
Rocks and Sholes in that Sea, between 
which is a narrow Strait, through which 
Sips pafs. It requires a Month to Sail 
from Sandarfalat to and it takes up 

eight whole Days to fteer clear of thefe 
Rocks. When a Ship has got through 
thefe Gates j Ihe, with the Tide of Flood, 
goes into a frelh Water Gulf, and drops 
Anchor in the chief Port of China^ which 
is that of Canfu ; and here they have frelh Canfb. 
Water, both from Springs and Rivers, as 
they have alfo in moft of the other Cities 
of China. The City is adorned with large 
Squares, and fupplied with all the Necef- 
faries of Defence againft an Enemy ' and, 
in moft of the other Provinces, there are 
Cities of Strength, fortified in the fame 
manner. 

In this Port it Ebbs and Flows twice in 
twenty four Hours, but with this Diffe- Canfu. 
rence 5 That whereas from ^afra to the If- 
land called hani Kahffwan^ it Flows when 
the Moon is in her mid Courfe, and Ebbs 
when file riles and when flie fets ; from 
near Bani Kahman quite to the Coaft of 

China, 
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China, it is Flood when the Moon rifes, 
and when flie is towards her height it is 
Ebb and fo on, when ihe fets it is flow- 
ing Water, .and when Ihe is quite hidden 
under the Horizon, the Tide falls. 

Theljlartd They fay that in the Ifland of Muljan, 
^Muljan. ^hich is between Sarandib and Cala, on 
the Eaftern Shore of the Indies, there are 
Negroes who go quite naked ; and that 
when they meet with a Stranger, they hang 
him with his Head downward, and flice 
Mau-eat- him into Pieces, which they eat quite raw. 

Thefe Negroes have no King, and feed 
upon Filh, Mottfa, Coco-nuts, and Sugar- 
canes : They have Ponds and fome Lakes. 

[Nj They report alfo, that in fome parts of 
this Sea there is a fraallifli kind of Filh 
which flies upon the Water, and which 
they call the Sea LocttJI. 

It is moreover faid, that in another Part 
there is a Fiih which, leaving the Sea, gets 
up to the Coco-nut Trees • and having 
drained them of their Juice, takes to the 
Sea again. 

It is again added, that in this Sea there 
is another fort of Filh like a Lobfter, 
which petrifies as foon as taken out of its 
Element 5 they pulverife it, and it is good 
for feveral Difeafes of the Eyes. 

They faj alfo, that near Zabage there is 
a Mountain called the Mountain of Fire, 
which no one may approach ; that, In the 
day time, it fends up a thick Smoke ; and 
that, in the Night, it throws out Flames. 
At die Foot of this, fame Mountain are 

two 
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two Springs of frelh Water, the one hot 
and the other cold. 

The Chinefe are drefled in Silk both chl- 
Winter and Summer; and this kind of nefe drefs 
drefs is common to the Prince, the Sol- 
diet, and to every other Perfon, though 
of the lowefl: Degree. In Winter they 
w ear Drawers, of a particular make, which 
fall down to their Feet. Of thefe they put 
on two, three, four, five or more, if they 
can, one over another; and are very careful 
to be covered quite down to their Feet, 
becaufeofthe Damps which are very great, 
and much dreaded by them. In ^mmer 
they only wear a Angle Garment of Silk, 
or fome fuch Drefs, but have no Turbans. 

Their common Food is Rice, which Their tom- 
they often eat with a Broth like what^o/'fw^^ 
the Arabs make of Meat, or Filh, which 
they pour upon their Rice. Their Kings 
eat Wheaten Bread, and all forts of A- 
nimals, not excepting Swine, and fome 
others. 

They have feveral fort of Fruits; Apples, Fmin «f 
Lemons, Quinces, Moulas-, Sugar-canes, China. 
Gitruls, Figs, Grapes, Cucumbers of two 
forts. Trees which bear Meal, Walnuts, 
Almonds, Filberds, Piftachios, Plums, A- 
pricocks, Services, and Coco-nuts ; but 
they have no ftore of Palms; they have on- 
ly a few about fome private Houfes. 

Their drink is a kind of Wine made of Drinl 
Rice; they have no other Wine in the madeaf 
Country, nor is there any brought to 
them ; they know not what it is, nor do 

they 
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phey drink of it. They have Vinegar al- 
fo, and a kind of Comfit like what the 
Arabs call Natrf^ and fome others. 

They are not very nice in point of 
cleanlinefs, and walh not with Water when 
they eafe Nature, but only wipe themfelves 
with Paper. They eat alfo of dead Ani- 
mals, and practice in many other things 
like the Magians'^ and, in truth, the Reli- 
gion of the one and the other is much the 
f[he Onta- lame. The Women appcMuncover’d, 
meiit of the aad adom their Heads with final! Ivory and 
^nefe Combs, of which they Ihall wear Ibme- 

times a Score together. The Men are co- 
vered with Caps of a particular make. 

The Law they obferve with regard to 
Thieves, is to put them to Death as foon 
as caught. 

S<mt Particulars rdating I0 the Indies and 
to the Kings ej; the Jatm Comtrtes. 

ro 1 Both the Indians and Chinefe agree, that 
Fmr gnta there are four great or principal Kings 
Kingt. in the World ; they allow the King of 
the Arabs to be the firft, and to be, with- 
out dilpute, the mofl: Powerful of Kings, 
the moft wealthy, and the moft. excellent 
every way ; becaufe he is the Prince and 
He^ of a great Religion, ami becaufe no 
other furpaffes him in Greatnefs,or Power. 

TTie Eanperor of Osina reckons himfelf 
next after the King of the Arahsy and 
^er him the King of the Greeks 'y and 
iaftlyythe BAbara, King of Miharm al 
^ Adany 
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AdaHy or of 7h)fe who have their Ears 
bored. This Balhara is the moft illnftrious 
Prince in all the Indies', and all the other 
Kings there, tho’ each is Maftei and in- 
dependant in his Kingdom, acknowledge 
in him this Prerogative and Pre-emi- 
nence. When he , fends Ambafladors to 
them, they receive them with extraordi- 
nary honours, becaufe of the refpeft they 
hear him. This King makes magnificent 
l^efents after the manner of the Arabs', 
and has Horfes and Elephants in very 
great Number, and great Treafures in Mo- 
ney, He has of thple Pieces of Sj4ver cal- 
led ^hartaricM Drams, which weigh half 
a Dram more than the Arah^que Dram- 
They are coined with the Die of the 
Priix:e,and bear the Year ofhis Reign from 
the laft of the Reign of his Predecellbr. 

They compute not their Years from the 
jEra. oi .A^hammd as do the Arabs, but 
only by the Years of their Kings. Moll 
of thefe Princes have lived a long time, and 
many of them have reigned above Fifty 
Years and thofe of the Country believe 
that the length of their Lives, and of 
their Reigns, is granted them in recom- 
pence for their Kindnefs to the Arabs. In 
truth, there are no Princes more heardly 
^e&ionate to the Arabs ', and their Sub- 
je&s profefs the fame Friendlhip for us. ^ 
Balhara is an Apellative common to all Balhata, « 
thefe King^ as was Cofroes, and fome others, Name com- 
and is not a proper Name. The Country 
which owes Obedience to this Prince, be- 

gins 
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gins on the Coaft of the Province called 
Kamkanif and reaches by Land to the 
confines of China. He is furrounded by 
the Dominions of many Kings, who are 
at War with him, and yet he never 
marches againft them. One of thefe Kings 
•is the King of Haraz, who has very nu- 
merous Forces, and is ftronger in Horfe { 
than all the other Princes of the Indies ; 
but is an Enemy to the Arabs., tho’ he at 
the fame time confefles their King to be 
the greateft of Kings ; nor is there a 
Prince in the Indies who has a greater 
Averfion. to Mobammedifin. His Domi- 
nions are upon a Promontory, where are 
■much riches, many Camels, and other 
Cattle. The Inhabitants here Traffic with 
Silver they wafh for; and they fay there 
are Mines of the fame on the Continent. 

( There is no talk of Robbers in thisCoun- 
jtry, no more than in the reft of the In- 
'Aies. 

•The King- On one fide of this Kingdom lies that 
demofTzr of 'Tafek, which is not of very great ex- 
tent ; this King has the fineft White 
Women in all the Indies’, but he is fubjeO: 
to the Kings about him, his Army being 
but fmall. He has a great AfFe&ion for 
the Arabs, as well as the Balhara. 

Rahmi. Thefe Kingdoms border upon the Lands 
of a King called Rahmi, who is at War 
with the King of Haraz, and with the 
Balhara alfo. This Prince is not much 
confidered either for his Birth, or the 
Antiquity of his Kingdom ; but his Forces 

are 
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are more numerous than thofe of the BaUr 
hara^ and even than thofe of the Kings of 
Harazy and Tafek. They fay that when he 
takes the Field, he appears at the Head of 
fifty thoufand Elephants ; and that he com- 
monly marches in the Winter Seafon, be- 
caufe the Elephants not being able to bear 
with third, he can move at no other Time. 

They fay alfo that in his Army there 
are commonly from ten to fifteen thoufand 
Tents. In this feme Country they make 
Cotton Garments, in fo extraordinary a 
manner, that no where elfe are the like to be 
feen. Thefe Garments are for the mod part 
round, and wove to that degree offinenefe, 
that they may be drawn through a Ring 
of a middling Size. 

C Shells are current in this Country, and • 
ferve for fmallMoney,notwithftanding that 
they have Gold and Silver,/ Wood-Aloes, 
and Sable-Skins of which they make the 
Furniture of Saddles and Houfings. In 
this fame Country is the famous Karkandan 
or Unicor^\io has but one Horn upon his ^ 
Forehead, and thereon a round Spot with 
the Reprefentation of a Man. The whole 
Horn is black, except the Spot in the mid- 
dle, which is white. The U nicor n is much (fhe Uni- 
finaller than the Elephant ; from the Neck corn, 
downwards he pretty much refembles the 
Bufflar; for Strength he is extraordinary, 
therein furpaffing all other Creatures; his 
Hoof is not cloven ; and from his Foot to 
his Shoulder he is all ofa Piece. The Ele- 
phant flies from the Unicorn, whofe low- 
C ing 
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ing is like that of an Ox, with fomething 
of the Cry of a Camel. His Flefh is not 
forbidden, and we have eaten of it.v There 
are great Numbers of this Creature in the 
Fens of this Kingdom, as alfo in all the 
other Provinces ot the Indies j but the Horns 
of thefe are the moft efteemed, and upon 
them are generally feen the Figures of 
Men, Peacocks, Fifhes, and other Refem- 
blances- The Chineje adorn their Girdles 
with thefe forts of Figures \ fo that fome of 
thefe Girdles are worth two or three thou- 
fand pieces of Gold in China^ and fome- 
times more, the Price augmenting with the 
Beauty of the Figure. All the things, w e 
have here enumerated, are to be purchafed 
in the K ingdom of Rahmi for Shells, which 
are the current Money. 

K/^hbin. After this Kingdom there is another 
which is an inland State, dillant from the 
Coaft, and call’d Kafcbhin. The Inhabi- 
tants are white, and bore their Ears : They 
have Camels, and their Country is a Defart, 
and full of Mount^ns. 

Uitrange. Farther on, upon the Coaft, there is a 
ihiall Kingdom called Hitrangty which is 
very poor ; but it has a Bay, where the Sea 
throws up great Lumps of Ambergreefe. 
They have alfo Elejphants Teeth and Pep- 
per : but the Inhabitants eat it green, be- 
caufe of the fmallnefe of the Quantity they 
gather. 

Mtja- Beyond thefe Kingdoms, here mention- 
ed, there are others of number unknown, 
and among the reft that of Mujet. The In- 
habitant* 
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habitants are white, and drefs after the 
Chinefe Mode: Their Country is full of 
Mountains with white Tops and of very 
great Extent. Here are great t^antities 
of Musk, efteemed the moft exquihce in 
the World. They have War v/ith all the 
neighbouring Kingdoms. The Kingdo.u 
of Mabed is beyond that of Mnjct ; therein Mabe4' 
are many Cities, and the Inhabitants have 
a great Refemblance of the Chitiefe, even 
more, than thofe of Mifjet ^ for they have 
Officers or Eunuchs like thofe who govern 
the Cities among the Cbi/iefc. The Coun- 
try of Mabed is conterminous with ChtnUy 
and is at peace with the Emperor of China^ 
but is not fubieft to him. 

The fetid every Year Ambafladors 
and Prefents to theEm^ror oiChina^ w ho hcdjend 
on his part fends Ambafladors and Prefents 
to them. Their Country is of great Ex- 
tent ; and when the Ambafladors of the Ma- 
bed enter China^ they are carefully watch- 
ed, and never once allow’d to furvey the 
Country, for fear they fhould form Deligns- 
of conquering it, wffiich would be no diffi- 
cult Task for them j becaufe of their great 
Numbers, and becaufe they are parted trom 
Chinay only by Mountains, or by Rocks. >- 

They fay, that in the Kingdom ol China TteNunu 
there are above two hundred Cities which 
have Jurifdiclion over feveral others, and 
have each a Prince or Governor, and an 
Eunuch or Lieutenant. Canfti is one of 
thefe Cities, being the Port for • all Ship- 
ping, and prefiding over^ twenty Towns. 
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A Town is dignify’d with the Title of Ci- 
ty, when it is allowed feme of thofe great 
^mrnfos. ChimfeTxxm^ts which are faftiiofl’d after - 
this manner : They are three or four Cu- 
bits in length, and are as much about as 
can be gralped with both. Hands* but they 
grow narrower towards the Endj which is 
fitted to the Mouth of a Man : On the Out- 
fide, they are coloured with Cbm^e Ink, and- 
may be heard a Mile ofE Each City has 
four Gates, at each of- which are five of 
thefe Trumpets, which the Chinefi found at 
certain Hours of the Day and of the Night. 
Drums. Moreover, in each City are ten Drm^: 
which they beat at the fWe time ; and this 
they do as a public Token of their Obedi- 
ence to the Emperor, as alfo to fignify’the 
Hour of the Day and of the Night ; to which 
end they have alfo Dials and Glochs with 
Weights. . . '• 

They coin a great deal of Copper Mo- 
ney like what the Arabs know by the' 
Nameof Falus. Theyhave Treafores like 
other Rings ; but no others have this fort 
of finall Money, which, and no other,- is“ 
current all over the Country: For tho’ 
they have Gold, Silver, Pearls, Silk^ and 
rich Stuffs in great abundance, they confi- 
der them only as Moveables and Merchan- 
dize, and the Copper Pieces are the only 
current Coin. From foreign Parts they 
have Ivory, Frankincenfe, Copper in Pigs,- 
Tortoife Shell, and the Unicofns Horns^ 
which we have mention’d, and with wlricJi 
they adorn their Grilles. Of their own 
• ' Stock, 
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Stock, they have Numbers of Bealis of 
Burthen* Horfes, Afles, and Dromedaries; 
but they have no Arabian Horfes. They Pmtlam 
have an excellent kind of Earth, where- 
mth thy make a Ware of equal Finenefs 
with Glafs, and equally tranfparent. 
v'^hen Merchants enter China by Sea, FM. M P. 
the Chinefe leize on their Cargo, and con- c. 79. 
vey it to Warehoufes: and fo put a flop to ^^‘rchavts 
their Bufinefs for fix Months, and till the *** 

lait Merchantman be arrived. Then they 
take three in ten, or thirty per Cent, of 
each Commodity, and return the reft to 
the Merchant. If the Emperor wants any 
particular thing, his Officers have a right to 
take it preferably to any other Perfons 
jvhatfoever; and paying for it to the utmoft 
Penny it is valued at, they difpatch this 
Bufinefs immediately, and without the leaft 
Injuftice.y They commonly take Camphire, 
which they pay for after the rate of fifty 
Fakiiges per Man^ and the Faknge is worth 
a thoufand Falus or Pieces of Copper. 

When it happens that the Emperor does 
not take Camphire, it fells for half as 
much again. 

The Chinefe bury not their dead till the SurF 
Day twelvemonth of their Deceafe. Till ^ts efiht 
the Expiration of this Terra, they keep Chmdc. 
them in Coffins ; for having previoufly dried 
them with quick Lime, that they may keep, 
they pl^e them in fome part of their 
Houfes. The Bodies of their Kings are 
embalmed with Aloes and Camphire. They 
mourn for three whole Years, all which 
time they weep their dead, and whofo- 
C 3 eves 
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ever Ihould not do fo, would be chaftifed 
with the Bamboo, a Punilhment both Men 
and Women are liable to, at the fame time 
that they are reproached, JVhat then thou art 
not concerned at the Death thy Parent [or 
Relation] ? They bury their dead in deep 
Pits, much like thofe in ufe with the Arabsy 
till which is done, they conftantlyfet Vic- 
tuals before the Corple^ and as it is in 
the Evening that they thus adminifter 
meat and drink to their dead, if the 
next Morning they find nothing left, 
they imagine that they have both eaten and 
drank, and lay, The deceafed hath eaten. 
They ceafe not from bewailing their dead, 
nor from fetting Meat and Drink before 
them as long as they are kept in the Houfej 
infomuch that their Expences upon thefe 
Occaiions, and in thus paying the laft Du- 
ties to their departed Kelations, are fo ex- 
orbitant, as often to ruin them, and con- 
fume their Wealth and Eflates. Formerly 
they, with the dead Bodies of their Kings 
or others of the Royal Blood, buried very 
rich Apparel and thofe forts of Girdles 
which we have obferv’d to coft fo much ; 
but this Cuftom is now no more ; becaufe 
it has happened that the Bodies of fome 
have been dug up by Thieves, for the fake 
of what was buried with them. 

The Chi- The Chinefe both poor and rich, great 

nefe learn and fmall, learn to read and to write.^The 
to read and Titles of their Kings or Governors are va- 
ried to the Dignity and Rank of the Ci- 
ties under them ; thofe of the fmaller Ci- 
ties are caEed Tufngy and thi^ Word fig^ 

tiifies 
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nifies the Governor of a Town. Thofe of 
the greater Cities, as Canftt for Example, 
are ftiled Difa \ and the Eunuch or Lieute- 
nant is titled Tiikam. Thefe Eunuchs are 
felefted from the Inhabitants of the Cities. 

There b alfb a fupreme Judge, and him 
they call Lakpi-^ma-makuan j other Names 
they have for other Officers which we 
Icnow not how properly to exprefs. 

No one is raifed to the Dignity of a Gmmsrs 
Prince or Governor of a City, till he tfCHiis. 
has attained his fortieth Year, For theriy 
fay they, he hath Experience. When one 
of thefe Princes or petty Kings, keeps 
his Court in a City, he is feated upon a 
Tribunal, and receives the Petitions or 
Complaints of the People. Behind his Tri- 
bunal, is an Officer called Lictty who keeps 
Handing, and, according to the Order he 
receives from the Prince, commits his An- 
fwer to Writing j for they never anfw'cr by 
Word of Mouth to any Bufinefs whatfo- 
ever, nor will they give any Anfwer at all 
to any thing that is not written. Before 
the Parties prefent their Petitions to the 
Prince, they get them examined by ah 
Officer, wffio, . if he difcovers any Fault, 
fends them back again. For no Man may 
draw up thefe Writings which are to be 
prefented to the Prince, except a Clerk 
verfed in Bufinefs, and at the Bottom of 
each Writing they put, Written ^ Jtich a 
oncy the Son <f fuch a mie\ and if, in this 
Cafe, there happen any Blunder or Miftake, 
the Clerk is bamboo’d. The Prince never 
C 4 feats 
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■feats himlelf on his Tribunal, till he has 
eaten and drank, for iear he ftiould be mif- 
taken in Ibmething; and each of thefe 
jPrinces or Governors has his Subliftance 
from the publick Treafury of the City he 
commands. 

Emperor of Chim^ who is above 
*oY6fQd~ s-ll thefe Princes or petty Kings, never ap- 
na. pears in public but once in ten Months • 
faying, That if he ihewed hirnfelf oftner 
to the People, they w ould lofe the Vene- 
ration they have for him. For he holds 
it as a Maxim, That Principalities cannot 
fublill but by force, and that the People 
know not what Juftice is; and that thusCon- 
ftraint and Violence muft be ufed to main- 
tain, among them, the Majefty of Empire. 

They have no Irapofl; upon their Lands, 
but are fubje£t only to a Poll Tax, which 
is levied upon Men only, and that, accord- 
ing to their Condition and Capacity. When 
any Arahsy or other Strangers are in this 
Country, the Chinefe tax them in propor- 
tion to their Subftance. When any Dearth 
makes Neceflaries very dear, then does 
the King open his Storehoufes, and fell all 
Sorts of Provifions much cheaper than 
they are to be had at Market; and hence 
no Dearth is of any long Continuance a- 
mong the Ch'mje. 

Republic The Sums that are gathered from the 
^rea/ury. Capitation Tax, are laid up in the pub- 
lic Treafury ; and, I believe, that, from 
this Tax, fifty thoufand Dinars are eve- 
jy Day paid into the Treafury of Canfu 

alone, 
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alone, although this City be none of the 
largeft in China. 

The Emperor alfo referves to himfelf <fheEn^~ 
the Revenues which arife from the Salt rorsRtw- 
Mines, and from a certain Herb which 
they drink with hoc Water, and of which 
great Quantities are fold in all the Cities, 
to the amount of great Sums. They call it 
Sahj and it is a Shrub more bulky than the 
Pomegranate-tree, and of a more takir^ 

Smell, but it has a kind of Bitternefs with 
it. Their way is to boil Water, which 
they pour upon this -Leaf, and this Drink 
cures all forts of Difeafes. Whatever Sums 
are lodged in the Treafury arife from the 
Poll Tax, and the Duties upon Salt and 
upon this Leaf 

In each City there is a fmall Bell hung ^ 
to the Wall above the Prince’s or Cover- Belt. 
nor’s head' and this Bell may be rung by 
a String which reaches about three Miles, 
and crofles the high Way, to the end 
that People may get at it. When the 
String is pulled, the Bell ftrikes over the 
Governor’s He^, and ftrait he com- 
mands, that the Perfon, who thus demands 
Juftice, be brought before him^ and accor- 
dingly the Complainant fets forth his Cafe 
in Perfon, and the Wrongs he fuffers. And 
the fame Praftice is in uie throughout all 
the other Provinces. / 

If a Man would travel from one Place to Pafles/w* 
another, he muft take two Pafles with him j ^ravelUri. 
the one frcra the Governor, the other from 
the Eunuch or lieutenanu The Gover- 
nor’s 
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nor’s Pafs permits him to fet out on his 
Journey, and takes notice of the Name of 
the Traveller, and of thofe -. Ifo of his 
Company, the Age and Family of the one 
and the other: For every body in China^ 
whether a Native, or an Arah^ or any o- 
ther Foreigner, is obliged to declare all he 
knows of himfelf, nor can he polEbly be 
excufed the fo doing. The Eunuch’s or 
Lieutenant’s Pafs fpecifies the Quantities of 
Money or Goods which the Traveller and 
thofe with him, take along with them. And 
this is done for the Information of the 
Frontier places, where thefe two Pafles are 
examined; for whenever a Traveller ar- 
rives at any of them, it is regillered, ^hat 
fitch a criCy the Sea of fitch a one^ of fitch a 
Family^ p^ed through this Place on finch a 
Dayj in fitch a Mouthy in fitch a Teccfy and 
in pitch Company. And by this means they 
prevent any one from carrying off the Mo- 
ney or Eftects of other Perfons, or their 
being loft : So that if any thing has been 
carried off unjuftly, or the Traveller dies 
on the Road, they immediately know what 
is become of the Things, and they are ei- 
ther reftored to the Claimant, or to the 
Heirs. 

The Chinefe adminifter Juftice with great 
f ration cp Sttiftnefs in ail their Tribunals. When 
Jii/rcf. any Perfon enters his Aftion againft ano- 
ther, he fets down his Claim in writing, 
and the Defendant writes down his De- 
fence, which he figns, and holds betw^een 
his Fingers. Theie two writings are de- 
livered 
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Kvered in together, and being examined, 
Sentence is pronounced in writing, and 
the Parties have each his Paper returned to 
him * but firft they give back to the Defen- 
dant his writing of Defence, that he may 
acknowledge it. When one Party denies 
what the other affirms, he is ordered to re- 
turn his Writing ; and if the Defendant 
thinks he may do it fafely, and according- 
ly delivers in his Paper again, they alfo 
call for that of the Plaintif, and then they 
fey to him who denies what the other 
feems to have reafon to maintain, Exhibit 
d Writing whereby to make it appear that your 
Antagonifi has no right to demand of you what 
is in debate ; but if it clearly betrays the Truth 
of what you deny^you frail undergo twenty Strokes 
if the Bamboo upon the Backfide^ and pay a Fine 
f Kventy Fakuges, which make about two 
hundred Dinars. Now this Punilhraent is 
fuch as the Criminal could notfurvive; It 
is fo grievous that no Perfon in all CbinUf 
may, of his own Authority, inflift it upon 
another, upon pain of Death, and Confif- 
cation of goods And fo no Body is ever 
fo hardy as to expofe himfelf to fo certain 
a Danger; wherefore Juftice is well admi- 
niftred, and very exa^ly diftributed to 
every one. They require no Witnefe, nor 
put the Parties upon Oath. 

When any Man becomes a Bankrupt, 
and has wafted the Subftance of his Cre- 
ditors, they throw him into a Prifon in 
the Governor’s Palace, and he is imme- 
diately put upon his Declaration. After 
has been a Month in Prifon, he is re- 

leafed 
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fejffM by the Governor’s Order, and Pro- 
toiamadoin is made, l^at-fuch a one^ the Sen 
a Wej hits cmjiwied the Sitbfiance ef 
fuch a j &»d that if he has any Eff 'etfsin 
the Hands tf any Per/dn, Landsy Reverfensy 
w WeaHh in diy otherSba^e whatfoeveryit maf 
he made known within the T^erm of a Month. 
In the mean time the Baniirapt is bamboo’d 
on the Backlide, if Difcovery is made of any 
Effects of bis, arid at the fame time is up- 
braided with having been a Month inPrifon, 
eating a6d drinking, tho’ he had where 
wixhd to fatisfy his Creditors. He is chaf- 
tifedin the famema'nner, whether he makes 
Declaration of his EfleftS or not. They 
r^roach him thk his Bulinefs is to get the 
Subftance of private Perfons into his Hands, 
and embeiiie it ^ and that he ought not 
fo to defraud- ^bfe he had dealings with, 
by ftri^ing them of their Proper^. But 
alter all, if they cannot difeover him to 
have been guilty of any Fraild, and if it 
is proved to the Prince that the Man has 
nothing in the M^'orld, the Creditors are 
ealled in, and receive a part of their Debt 
out of the Treaftiry of the (this is 

the ordinary Title of the Emperor of Chi'- 
tfay and lignifies ^e SoH of Heaven ; but we 
commonly pronomice it, after a different 
manner, and call him, Maghiin.') Then it 
is publickly forbidden to biiy of, or fell 
any thing to this Man upon pain of Death, , 
and fo he cannot defraild any of his Cre- 
ditors by eonefealing their Money. Ifdifr 
covery pe made that he has any Suftis in 

the 
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tbe Hands of another, and if the Perfon 
he intrufts makes no Declaration, he is 
bambdo’d to deatli, and. nothing is Md to 
the Proprietor or Bankrupt. The Sums 
that they difcover are divided among the 
Creditors, and the Debtor or Bankrupt mufl: 
never more concern himfelf wiATrade. 

The Chinefe have a Stone ten Culats high, 
ereOfid in the public Squares, and on this 
Stone are graved the Names of all forts of ^ 
Medicines, with the exa& rates of each ; rSp^ 
and when the poor Hand in need of any 
Rielief from Phyfic, they go to theTrea- 
fi^y, where they receiye the Price each 
Mediciiie is rat^at. 

. 'Kiere is iiq^i^d Tax in they 

only, levy fo laach f^r Head, according to 
the Wealth and Pofleffiohs of the Subjefh, 

When a Male Child is born, his Name 
is immediately entered into the King’s 
Books, and when this Child has at- 
tained his eighteenth Year, Ik begins to 
pay for his Head; but they denmnd^ it 
not c£ the Man who has feen his eigh^ 
eth Year; on the contrary he re<Kives'a 
Gratification, by way of Penfion, from 
the public Treafury ; and in doing this, 
the. Chiaefi fay. That they give him this 
Grarification in bis old days, in acknow- 
ledgment for what they receiv’d -of him 
tvhenhe was young- 

.There are Schools in every Town for Scbxitf 
teaching the Poor and - their Children to 
write and read, and the Mafters are paid 
at the public Charge^ The Wpm^ wear 

nothing 
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nothing on their Heads but their Hair* 
whereas the Men are covered. 

In China there is a Hamlet called TayUj 
which is a Caftle advantagioully feated on 
a Hill, and all the Strong-holds in China 
aje called by the fame Name. 

The Chinefe are for the moft part hand- 
Ibm, of comely Stature, fair, and by no 
means addicted to Excelies of Wine ; their 
Hair is blacker than the Hair of any other 
Nation in the W orld ; and the Chinefe W o- 
men curl theirs. 

V*. In the Indies^ when one Man accufes a- 
nother of a Crime punifliable with Death, 
it is cuftomary to ask th|^Accufed if he 
is willing to go thro’ ther^ryal by Firej 
and if he anfwers in the affirmative, they 
heat a Piece of Iron till it is red hot : 
This done, they tell him to ftretch forth his 
Hand, and upon it they put feven Leaves 
of a Tree they have in the Indies^ and 
upon thefe Leaves they put the red hot 
Iron ’ and in this Condition he walks 
backwards and forwards for fome time, 
and then throws off the Iron. Imme- 
diately after this, they put his Hand in- 
to a leathern Bag, which they feal with 
the Prince’s Signet^ and if at the End of 
three Days he appears and declares that he 
has fufiered no Hurt, they order him to 
take out his Hand, when, if no Sign of 
Fire isfeen, they declare him innocent, 
and delivered from the Punilhment which 
threatned him ; and his Accufer his con- 
demned to pay a Man of Gold as a Fine 
to the Prince. Some- 
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Sometimes they boil Water in a Caldron ScMing 
till it is fo hot that no one may approach 
it ; then' they throw an Iron Ring into 
it, and command the Perfon accufed to 
thrull his Hand down, and bring up the 
Ring. I faw one who did this, and 
receiv’d no manner of Hurt. The Ac- 
cufer is in this Cafe alfo to pay a Mau of 
<^old. X . 

When a King dies in the Ifland of L ^ 1 
randiby they lay his Body on a Car, in ^7^ 
fuch a manner that his Head hangs back- 
wards till it almofl: touches the Ground, 
and his Hair is upon the Earth; and this »/Saraa- 
Car is followed by a Woman with a Broom 
in her Hand, therewith to fweep Dull on 
the Face of the decealed, while Ihe cries 
out with a loud Voice; O Men! behold 
your King who was yefierday your Majier ; 
but now the Empire he exercifed over you is 
oianijhed and gone. He is reduced to the State 
you behold.^ having kft the World ; and the Ar- 
biter of Death bath withdrawn his Saul. 

Reckon therefore no more tipn the uncertain 
Hopes of Life. This Cry, and fome others 
like it, they continue for three Days, after 
which the dead Body of the King is em- 
balmed with Sandal Wood, Camphire, 
and Saffron, and is then burnt, and the 
Alhes are Icatter’d abroad to the Wind. 

It is a univerfal Cuftom all over the Indies^ 
to burn the Bodies of the dead. The Ifland 
of Sarandih is the laft of the Iflands of the 
Indies. When they burn a King it is ufual £ AA 3 
for bis Wives to jump into the Fire, and 

to 
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to burn with him; but this they are not 
conftrained to do if they are not willing. 
Indian ,/ In the there are Men who protels 
ttnittnu. to live in tjie Woods and Mountains, and 
to defpife what other Men moft value. 
Thefe abftaiii from every thing but fuch 
wild Herbs and Fruits as fpring forth in 
the Woods, and put an Iron Buckle upon 
their, natural Parts, that they may not be 
able to have any Commerce with Women. 
Some of them are quite naked, or have 
oqly a Leopard’s Skin thrown over them, 
and in this Plight keep ftanding with their 
Faces turned to the Sun. I formerly faw 
one in the Pofture I have delbribed, and re- 
turning to the Indies about fixteen Years 
afterwards, I found him in the very fame 
Attitude, and was aftonilhed he had not 
loll his Eyefight by the Heat of the Sun. 
fI%eSue- all thefe Kingdoms the fovereign 

Power refides in the Royal Family, and 
hurne and hcver departs from it; and thofe of this 
Family fucceed each other. In like man- 
ner there are Families of Learned Men, of 
Phyfidans, and of all the Artificers con- 
cerned in Archited:ure, and none of thefe 
ever mix with a Family of a Profeflion dif- 
ferent from their own. 

The feveral States of the Indies are not 
fubjefl: to one and the fame King, but each 
Province has its own King; neverthelefs. 
the BaJhara is, in the Indiesy as King of 
Kings, y; 

The Chinefe are fond of Gaming and all 
manner of Diverlions : On the contrary, 

the 
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the Indians condemn them, and have no 
Plealure in them. They drink no Wine, 
nor admit Vinegar, becaufe it is made of 
Wine • and yet they abftain not therefrom 
as a religious Duty, but for another Rea- 
fon : They fay that if a King is given to 
Wine, he ought not to be deemed a King; 
for, add they, as there are frequent Wars 
with the neighbouring States, how fliould 
a Drunkard manage the Aftairs of his King- 
dom? 

The Wars they wage vsith the neigh- JVars’oiiih 
bouring Princes, are not ufually underta- 
ken with a view to ^oflefs themfelves of 
the adjoining Dominions ; and I never 
heard of any, but the People bordering upon 
the Pepper Country, that have feized on 
the Polleffions of their Neighbours after a 
Yi£tory. When a Prince makes himfelf 
Matter of fome Kingdom, he confers the 
Government thereof upon fome Perlbn of 
the Royal Family of the conquered Coun- 
try, and thus he keeps it in Subjection 
to himfelfj apprehending the Natives would 
never agree to be otherw'ife governed. 

When any one of the Princes or Cover- Pu- 
nors of Cities, within the Dominions of nijhmevt 
the Emperor of China., is guilty of a Crime, 
he is put to death, and eaten; and in gene- 
neral it may be faid, that the Chitiefe eat all 
thofe that are put to death. 

When the Indians and "Chinefe are about Marno.. 
to marry, both Parties come to an Agree- 
ment, then Prefents are made, and at 
laft the Marriage is celebrated with the 
p Sound 
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Sound of many forts of Inftruments and 
Drums. The Prefents they fend confift of 
Aloney, and in this every one does what 
he can afford. 

^be Pu- If any Man in the Indies runs away with 

nijhmentof a Woman, and abufes her Body, they kill 
mRapt. both him and the Woman, unlefs it be 
proved that Ihe was forced, then the Man 
only is puniftied with death j but if the 
Woman confented to the evil Deed, they 
are puniffied with death, both the one and 
the other. Theft is always death, as well 
in the Indies as in Cbina^ whether the 
Of ^htft. Theft be confiderable or inconfiderable ; 
and particularly in the Indies ^ where if a 
Thiefhas ftolen but the value ofa fmall Peice 
of Money, or a thing of greater worth, 
they take a long, ffrong, and lharp Stake, 
which they apply to his Fundament, and 
thruft it through, till it comes out at his 
Neck, f 

Dt- The Chinefe are addiSted to the hateful 
Vice, and the filthy Praflice of it they 
' number among the indifferent things they 
perform in honour of their Idols. 

SuMngs. yTThe Cbinefi Buildings are of Wood; 
whereas the Indians build with Stone, Pla- 
i Her, Brick and Mortar. After the fame 
manner they build in many parrs of China. 
Pejygamj. The Chimfe and Indians are not fatis- 
fied with one Wife ; but both the one 
‘ and the other marry as many as they 
pleafe. 

Pitt their Rice is the moft common Food of the 
•hid' Food- JndimSi who eat no Wheat ; whereas the 

Chintft 
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Chimfe eat of Rice and Wheat indifferent- 
ly- Circumcifion is praftifed neither by 
the Indians nor the Chineje. 

The ChinefeviOtM.^ idols, pray to them, IMatij. 
and fall down before them • and they have 
Books which explain the Articles of their 
Religion. 

The Indians fuller their Beards to grow: Beard$. 
and I have feen one of them with a Beard 
three Cubits long. They wear no Whiskers ; 
but the Chineje., lor the moft part, have no 
Beard, and lhave all fmooth. The hidiansy 
upon the death of a Relation, lhave both 
Head and Face* 

When any Man in the Indies is call in- VideBax- 
to Prifon, they allow him neither Viftuals hof.f.'^os. 
nor Drink for feven Days together; and 
this, with them, anfwers the end of other 
Tortures to extort from the Criminal a 
Confeflion of the Truth. 

The Cbinefe have Judges, belides the Go- Judges h> 
yernors, who decide in Caufes betw'een 
Subjeft and Subjeft, and the fame they 
have in the Indies. 

Both in China and in the Indies there Ucn. 
are Leopards and Wolves.; but no Lions 
in the one Country or the other. High- 
way Robbers are punilhed with death. 

Both the Chinefe and the Indians imagine S^rfih 
the Idols they worlhip l^ak to them, and 
give them Anfwers. 

Neither the one nor the other kill their fide Mar. 
Meat by cutting the Throat, as do the M)^ , 

hammedansy but by beating them on the ^ 

Mouth till they die. Mud. 

D*a They' 
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They wafh not with Well-Water. The 
Chinefe wipe themfelves with Papery where- 
as the Indians walh every Day betore they 
eat. 

The Indians tav^h not their Wives while 
their Cuftom is upon them, but turn them out ’ 
of their Houfes and avoid them. The Chi- 
nefe., on the contrary, have commerce with 
them during that timej and turn them not 
out of their Houfes. 

The Indians walh, not only the Mouth, 
but the whole Body alfo, before they eat, 
which the Chinefe obferve not. 

The Country of the Indies is more in 
Extent than that of China, and exceeds it 
by the one half The number of King- 
doms is greater in the Indies than in China, 
but China is the moft populous of the two. 
It is not ufual to fee Palm-Trees either 
in the Indies or in China j but they have 
all other fons of Trees, and Fruits which 
we have not. Th.Q Indians have no Grapes, 
and the Chinefe have not many ; but both 
abound in number of other Fruits, tho* 
the Pomegranate thiives more plentiful- 
ly in India than in China. 

The Chinefe have no Sciences, and their 
Religion and moft of their Laws are deri- 
ved from the Indians', nay, they are of 
Opinion, that the Indians taught them the 
Worfeip of Idols, and confider them as a 
very religious Nation. Both the one and 
the oth^ believe the Metempfychojts ; but 
they differ - in many Points touching die 
Precepts of their Religion. , 

Phyfia 
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Phyfic and Philofophy are cultivated Theye- 
among the Indians.^ and the Chinefe o 

Ibme Skill in Medicine; but it almoft 
wholly conlifts in the Art of applying hot 
Irons, or Cauteries. They have alfo fome 
fmattering of Aftronomy ; but therein the 
Indians furpafs the Chinefe. 

I know not that there is any one of 
either Nation that has embraced Moham- Moham- 
mdifm or fpeaks Arabic. medifrn, 

v'T'he Indians have but few Horfes, and Horfa and 
there are more in China\ but the Chinefe Elephants. 
have no Elephants, and cannot endure to 
have them in their Country, for they ab- 
hor them. 

The Indian Dominions furnifh a great SoWe/s. 
number of Soldiers, who are not paid by 
the King, but when they are rendezvoul- 
ed for War, take the Field entirely at 
their own Expence, and are no charge to 
the King; whereas the Chinefe allow their 
Forces much the fsune the Arabs allow 
theirs. 

China is a plealant and a fruitful Coun- Beauty ef 
try. Moft of the Indian Provinces have 
no Cities; whereas in China they are ma- 
ny in number, great in Extent, and w'ell 
fortified. 

The Climate of China is more whole- ’^he at- 
fora, and the Country itfelf is left fenny; 
the Air there is alfo much better; and 
fcarce is their a One eyed, ora Blind Per- 
fon to be feen, or any one fubjeft to the 
like Afiliflions* and the fame Advantage 
,is enjoyed by feveral Provinces of the I»~ 

/ D j dies 
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^ks. The Rivers of thefe two Cpqntrle$ 
are large and furpafs our greateft Rivera. 

Much Rain falls in both thefe Coun- 
tries. In the Indies axe many Defart 
Tra£ts; but China is inhabited and pe{>- 
pled throughout its whole Extent. 

The Chinefe are more handfom than the 
Indians, and come nearer to the Arabs, 
not only in Countenance, but in their 
Drefs, in their way of Riding, in 
their Manners, and in their proceflip- 
nal Ceremonies. They wear long Gar- 
ments, and Girdles in form of Belts, or 
Baldrics. 

. The Indians wear two Ihort Vefts; and 
die Men as well as the Women wear gol- 
den Bracelets, adorned with precious 
Stones, 

Beyond the Continent of China, there 
is a Country called Tagazgaz, from the 
Name of a Nation of the Turks, who 
there inhabit; and alfo the Country of 
Kakhan or Tthet, which is conperminous 
with the Country of the Tarjlr. 

Seaward are the Blands of Sila, inhabi- 
ted by white People, who fend Prefents 
to the Emperor of China, and^ who arc 
perfuaded that if they did not fend him 
Prefents, the Rain of Heaven would not 
be Ihowered down upon their Country. 
None of our People have been there to in- 
form us concerning them. They have 
white Falcons, 
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Second Account: 

OR, THE 

DISCOURSE 

O F 

AbuZeid alHafan of Siraf, 


Concerning the Voyage to the Indies and 
China. 

HAVE carefully examined 
the Book I have been or- 
dered to perufe, that I might 
confirm what the Author re- 
lates, when he agrees with 
what I have heard, concer- 
ning the Things of the Sea, the King- 
doms on the Coafts, and the State of the 
Countries ; and that I might alfo add, upon 
this Head, what I have elfe where gathered 
concerning thwn, and is not to be found 
in this Book. 

D 4 I find 
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I find ic was written in the Year of the 
JHejra CCXXXVII, and that th^ Accounts 
the Author gives touching the Things of 
the Sea were, in his Time, very true and 
agreeable to what I have underftood from 
Merchants W'ho depart from Irak, to fail 
upon thofe Seas. I find alfo that all 
the Author writes is agreeable to Truth, 
excepting fome Pafiages. 

Speaking of the Cuftom of fetting Meat 
before the Dead, w'hich he attributes to 
the Chimfey he fays, When they have 
ferved up the Meat over Night, and find 
nothing the next Morning, they cry the 
Deceafed hath eaten. This fame Thing we 
had been told and believed it, till we 
met with a Man of undoubted Credit, 
whom he asked concerning this Cuftom ; 
and he anfwered that the Fa6l was not 
fo, and that this Notion was groundlefs, 
as well as what is vulgarly faid of the 
idolatrous Nations, that they imagin their 
Idols fpeak to them. 

He told us alfo that fince thofe Days 
the AfSirs of China had put on quite a- 
nother Face j and fince much is related, to 
fliew the Reafcn why ..he Voyages to 
China are interrupted, and how the Coun- 
try has been ruined, many Cuftoms a- 
boliftied, and the Empire divided, I will 
here declare what I know of the Caufes 
of this Revolution. 

The great Troubles which have em- 
broiled the Afiairs of this Empire, which 
have put a Stop to the Juftice and Righ- 

teoufiiefs 
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teoufnefs there formerly praftifed, and 
^hich have, in fine, interrupted the ordi- 
'nary Navigation from Siraf to China, fprang 
from this Source. 

_ An Officer, who was confiderable for a great 
liis Employ, though not of the Royal Revolution 
Family, revolted lome Time ago. This*” China. 
Man’s Name was Baicha, and he began 
with Hoftilities in the Country, march- 
ing his Arms into many Places to the 
great Loffi of the Inhabitants, till win- 
ning a Party over to him by his Libera- 
lities, he got together a Multitude of Va- 
gabonds and abandoned People, whom _ 
he formed into a confiderable Body of 
Troops. His Hands thus ftrengthened, 
and himfelf in a Condition to undertake 
any Thing, he betrayed his Defign of 
fubduing the Empire to himfelf, and 
firait marched to Canfti, one of the molJ: 
noted Cities in China, and, at that Time, 
the Port for all the Arabian Merchants. 

This City Hands upon a great River, fome 
pays diftant from the Entrance, fo that 
the "Water there is freih : But the Citizens 
ihutring their Gates againft him, he refol- 
ved to befiege the Place, and the Siege 
lafted a great while. This w^as tranfac- 
ted in the Year of the Hejra CCLXIV, 
and of Chrijt DCCCLXXVII. At laft 
he became Matter of the City, and put 
all the Inhabitants to the Sword. There 
are Perfons fully acquainted with the Afo 
frirs of China, who afliire us, that befides. 
the Chinefej whq wete maliacred upon this 

Occafio-Ux 
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Occafion, there perifted one Hundred and 
twenty Thouland Mohammedans^ 
Cbrifiians^ and Parfees-, who were there on 
Account of Traffic. The Number of the 
Profeffors of thefe four Religions, who 
thus peri&ed, is exaftly known ; becaufe 
the Chinee are extremely nice in the Ac- 
counts they keep of them. He alfo cut 
down the Mul&rry Trees, and almoft 
all the Trees -of other Kinds; but we 
fpeak of the Mulberry in particular, be- 
cauie the Chin^ carefully cultivate it for 
the fake of ife- iea:^ wherewith they 
fubfift and propagate their Silk-worms. 
This Devaflation is the Caufe why Silk 
has failed, and that the Trade which us’d 
to be driven with it, in the Countries 
under the jirabs^ is quite ftagnated. 

Having facked and deflroyed Canftt^ he 
poflefled himfelf of many other Cities, 
which he attacked one after another, the 
Emperor of China not having it in his 
Power to flop his Progrefs. He advan- 
ced then to the capital City called Cmnr 
dan’, and the Emperor left this his royal 
Sea^ making a confufed Retreat to 
the City of Hamdu, on the Frontiers to- 
w^ards the Province of Tibet. Mean while 
the Rebel, pufied up by his great Suc- 
cefles, and perceiving himfelf Mailer of 
the Country, fell upon the other Cities, 
which he depiolifhed, having firfl flain 
mod of the Inhabitants, with a View in this 
general Butchery to involve all the Bran- 
ches pf the Royal JBlood, that no one 
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might furvive to difpute the Empire with 
him. ^ We had the News of thefe Re- 
volutions and of the total Ruin of Chi- 
na^ which ftill continues. 

Thus were Affairs, and the Rebel (fie King 
flood uncontroled by any Difadvantage f^Tagar,- 
that might take away from his Power 
and Authority. At lafl the Emperor of 
China wrote to the King of Tagazgaz^ in 
^urkejian^ which whom, belides the near- 
nefs ■ of his Dominions, he was in fome 
degree allyed by Marriage j and at the 
fame Time fent an Embatiy to him to 
implore his Deliverance from this Rebel. 

Upon this the King of 9^^rf5;^<?adilpatched 
his Son, at the Head of a very nume- 
rous Army, to fight the Rebel \ and af* 
ter many Battles, and almoft continual 
Skirmifhes, he utterly defeated him. It 
was never known what became of the Re- 
bel. Some believe be fell in Battle, while 
others think he ended his Days another 
way. 

The Emperor of CHna returned then <ThtEmft- 
to Cumdan’y and altho’ he was extremely ror rtturns 
weakned, and almoft difpirited becaufe *«C,madm 
of the Embezzlement of his Treafures, 
tuid the Lofs of his Captains and beft 
Troops, and becaufe of all the late Ca- 
lamities ; he neverthelefe made himfelf 
Matter of all the Provinces which had 
been conquered from him. However 
he lad no Hands on the Goods of his 
Subjefts, but fatisfied himfelf with what 
■femaiitfd in hi§ Cofters, and the Frag- 

inent? 
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ments of the Public Money. His Cotir 
didon indifpenlibly obliged him to take 
up with what his Subjefls would give 
him, and to require nothing from them 
but Obedience to his Mandates, forbear- 
ing to fqueeze Money ftom them, be- 
caufe the Kings or Governors had made 
away with it. 

^leDiei- China became almoft like the 

jTm: of Empire of Jksander, after the Defeat and 
China in- I)eath of Darius^ when he divided the 
** j. Provinces, he took from the J^erjian^ be- 
t- feveral Princes, who erefted them- 

" ‘ lelves into fo many Kings. For now 
each of thefe Chinee Princes joined with 
fome other to wage War upon a third, 
without confuldng the Emperor- and 
when the lirongell had fubdued the wea- 
keft, and become Matter of his Province, 
all was wafted, and unmercifully plun-f 
dered, and the Subjects of the vanquilhed 
Prince were unnaturally devoured j a Cru- 
elty allowed by the Laws of their Re- 
ligion, which even permit human Flelh 
to be expofed to Sale in the public Mar- 
kets. 

Difer^ert ^/From thefe Combuftions there arofema- 
ny unjuft Dealings with the Merchants 
traded thither, which having ga- 
thered the Force of a Precedent, there 
was no Grievance, no Treatment fo bad 
but they exercifed upon the foreign 
rabsy and the Matters of Ships. They ex- 
torted from the Merchants what was un- 
cuftoipary, they feized upon their EfieS^ 
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and behaved towards them in a Method of 
Procedure quite contrary to the ancient 
Ufages. And ' for thefe Things has God 
punilhed them by withdrawing his Blef- 
iings from upon them in every Relpeft, 
and particularly by caufing the Naviga- 
cien to be fbrwken, and the Merchant^ 
to return in Crouds to Siraf and Ommy 
purfuant to the infallible Orders of the 
Almighty Mailer, whole Name be blefled, 

■ TheAutlior, in his Book, notes fome 
Cultoms and Laws of the Chinefty but ijhmenttf 
mentions not the Punilhment inflicted on 
married Perfons, when convifted of A- 
daltery. This Crime, as welf as Homicide, “ 
and Theft is punilhed with Death, and 
they execute the Criminal in this Man- 
ner: They bind' both the Hands together,' 
and then force them backwards over the 
Head till they reft upon the Neck ; they 
then fallen the right Foot to the right 
Hand, and the left Foot to the left Hand* 
lb that both Hands and Fetet are ftrongly 
bound behind the Back, and thus bundled 
up it is impolBble for Ae Criminal to ftirj 
nor wants he any Body to hold him. 

This Torture disjoints the Neck, makes 
the Vertebrae Hart from their Conne6lions, 
and dillocates the Thighs; in lhort,_the 
Party is in fo miferable a Condition, 
that were he to continue therein but for 
a few Hours, there would be no need 
of any Thing elfe to make an End of 
him. But when they have bound him, 
as we have 'feid, they ftrike him with a 
' • Suff 
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Sta^ r Bamboo ] which they always ufe 
upon the like Occafions, and which alone 
were fufficient to kill the Criminal. With 
this they give him a certain Number of 
Blows, a Number they never exceed, and 
then leave off^ when he is at the very laft 
Gafp of Life, and fbrfake the Body to 
People who eat it. , 

Fuhiic There are Women in China who re- 

Werntn. fufe to marrv, and chufe rather a diflb^ 
^ . lute Life, and perpetual Debauchery. The 
Cuftom is, for thefe Women to prefenc 
themfelves in full Audience before the 
commanding Officer of the. Garrifon in 
the City, and declare their Averlion to 
Marriage, and their Defire to be num- 
bered with the public Women. They then 
defire to be regiftred in the ufual Form, 
^ong thefe Prostates, and the Form 
is fuch : They write down the Name of 
the WcHiian, her Family, the Number of 
her Jewels, the feveral Items of her At- 
dre, and the Place of her Abode ; thus is 
Ihe admitted a public Woman. After this 
Aey put about her Neck a String, at 
which h^gs a Copper Ring, with the 
King’s Signet; and deliver to her a Wri- 
dng, which certifies that Ihe is received 
into the Lift of common Proftitutes, and 
intitles her to a yearly Stipend of 
£b many to be paid her out of the 
public Treafiiry, and threatens with Death 
the Perfon who fhould take her to Wife. 
They every Year rive public Notice of 
what is to oblerved with regard to 

thefe 
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thefe Womenj and torn off thofe who are 
too barren of Charms. In the Evening 
thefe Women walk abroad in Drefles of 
different Colours, without any Veil, and 
proftitutethemfelvesto all new comers that 
loved Debauchery: but the Chinefe them- 
felves fend for ttiern to their Houfes, 
whence they depart not till the next Mor- 
ning. Praifed be God, who hath refcued 
ns tiom the like Infamy ! 

The Chinefe coin no Money beiides the Copper 
little Pieces of Copper, like thofe we call, 

FaluSy nor will they allow Gold or Silver to 
be wrought into Specie., like th^, Dinars and. 
Drams that are current with us. For, fay 
they, if a Thief goe^ with an evil In- 
tent, into the Houle of an Arab, , where is 
Gold and Silver Coin, he may carry off 
ten thoufand Pieces of Gold, and almolt 
as many Pieces of Silver, and npt be 
much burdened therewith, and fo be the. 
ruin of the Man who Ibouldfuifer this Lofsj 
whereas if a Thief has the lame Delign 
upon theHoufe of a Chinfe Artificer, he can- 
not ,ac moft, take away above ten thoufand 
Falus or Pieces of Copper, which do not 
make ten Miticals or Dinars of Gold. Thefe 
Pieces of Copper are allayed with fomething 
of a difierent kind, and are of the Size, 
of a Dramj or Piece of Siver called Bagli'y 
and in the middle they have a preay large 
Hole to firing them by. A thoufand of 
them are worth a Mitical of Gold, or a. 

Dinar and they firing them by thoufands, 
with a Knot between every hundred. All 

their 
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iheir Paymefiis in general are made witil 
this Monejrj 'wheth^ they buy or fell 
Lands, Furniture, Merchandize, or any 
thing elfe. There are fome ofthefe Pieces 
at Sircfy with Chinee Charafters upon them. 
Chinefe. " There is ho particular Remark to be 
£uii<Sngs. made upon the frequent Fires which hap- 
pen in Chindy and the Chinefe manner 
of Building. The City of Carfu is built 
in the manner he- defcribes, that is, of 
ram^. Wood; with Canei interwoven juft like 
our Work^ of fplit Cane. They do the 
Whole over with a particular conliftence 
Aey make of Hemp-Seed, which becomes 
as white as Milk,,andrwhen theWalls are co- 
vered therewith,theyhave a wonderfiilGlofs. 
/»/* ef . They have no Stairs in their Houfes, 
their Hou- not do they build with different Stories ; 
/"• but put every thing they have into Chefts 
which run upon Wheels, and which, in 
cafes 'of Fire, they can eafily draw from 
jxiace to place, without any hindrance from 
Stairs; and fo lave their things prefently. 
Etamchs . inferior Officers in their Ci- 

m Office, ties, they commonly have the Direftion 
of the Cuftoms, and the Keys of the 
Treafury. Some of thefe have been taken 
on the Frontiers, andcaftrated; others of 
them have been cut by their own Fathers, 
who have fent them as a Prefent to the' 
Emperor. Thefe Officers are at the head 
of the principal Affairs of State, of the 
Emperors private Affairs, and ofhisTrea- 
fures; and thofe, particularly, who are fent 
to Qufuy arefelefted from this Body. ' 
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It is cuftomary for them, as well as the ^heirfi- 
Kings or Governors of all the Cities, to 
appear abroad, Irom time to time, in io- fheCitits. 
lemn Proceffion. At thefe times they are 
preceded by Men who carry great Pieces 
of Wood, like thofe the Chriftians, of the 
Levant^ ufe inftead of Bells; The Noife 
they make is heard afar of^ and as foom 
as it is heard) no Man ftands in the way 
of the Eunuch, or Prince. If a Man is 
at his Door, he goes into his Houfe, and 
keeps his Door fhut, till the Prince, orEu-^ 
nueh of the City is gone by. So no Soul 
is to be feen in the way; and this is in- 
joined that they may be held in the greater 
Veneration, to ftrike a Dread, that the 
People may not lee them often, and that 
they may not grow fo familiar as to fpeak 
to them; 

The Eunuch or Lieutenant, and the 
principal Officers wear very magnificent 
Silk Drefles, of lb fine a kind, that none 
thereof is brought into the Country Sui^ 
je6l to the Arabsy the Chinefe keep it up at 
fo high a rate. One of the chief Mer- 
chants, whole words cannot be called 
in queltion, relates that he w aited on an 
Eunuch, whom the Emperor had fent to 
Canfuy in order to purchale Ibme things 
he wanted from among the goods that are 
carried thither from the Country of the 
Arai>s: And that upon his Breaft he per- 
ceived a Ihort Veil, which was under ano- 
ther filk Veil, and which feemedtobe even 
between two other Veits of the fame kind; 

E that 
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that the Eunuch obferving him to look 
ftedfaftly upon his Breaft, faid, I fee you 
keep your Eyes fixed upon my Stomach’^ •what 
may le the meaning of it? The Mer- 
chant anfwered I am furprifed at the Beau- 
ty of that little Vefi^ which appears under your 
other Garments^ The Eunuch laughed and 
held out his Shirt Sleeve to him, Q>unty 
fays he, hm many Vefis J have abcrve it. 
He did fo, and counted five, one upon ano- 
ther, and the Waftecoat or Ihort Veft was 
underneath. Thefe Garments are wove 
with raw Silk which has never been walh- 
ed nor fulled; and what is worn by the 
Princes or Governors is ftill more rich, 
and more exquifitely wrought. 

The Chineje furpafs all Nations in every 
kind of Art, and particularly in Painting; 
and, with their Hands, they perform fuch 
perfect Works as others can but faintly 
imitate. WTien an Artificer has finilhed a 
fine Piece, he carries it to the Prince’s Pa- 
lace to demand the Reward, he thinks he 
^eferves for the beauty of his Performance; 
and the Cuftom is for the Prince to order 
him to leave his Work at the Palace Gate, 
where it muft ftand a whole Year. If du- 
ring that time no Perfon finds a Fault in 
it, the Arrificer is rewarded, and admitted 
into the body of Artifts; but if the leaf! 
Fault he found, it is rejefted, and the 
W orkman is fent away empty. It happen- 
ed once, that one of their Painters drew 
an Ear of Corn, with a Bird perched on it, 
upon a piece of Silk; and his Performance 

was 
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was fo exceeding fine, that all who be^ 
held it were aftoniihed thereat* This 
Piece flood expofed to public View, till, 
one Day, a crooked Fellow, paffing by the 
Palace, found Fault with the Picture, and 
was immediately conduced to the Prince 
or Gov^ernor of the City, who at the fame 
time fent for the Painter. Then he asked 
this crooked Fellow what Fault he had to 
find with this piece of Paint; to which 
he anfwered. Every body hivws that a Bird 
never fettks upon an Ear of Corn but it bends 
under him ; and here this Painter has reprefen- 
ted his Ear holt uprightf though he has perched 
a Bird upon it'^ and this is the Fault I have 
to find. This was pronounced a very juft 
Obfervation, and the Prince beflowed no 
Reward upon the Arrift. They pretend 
by this, and other means, to ftimulate 
their Workmen to the Attainment of Per- 
fe 61 ion, by thus engaging them to be ex- 
tremely nice and circumlpeFt in what they 
undertake, and to apply their w'hole Mind 
to what is to go out of their Hands. 

- There was formerly a Man of the Tribe 
of Koreijhf whofe Name w'as Ebn Wahab, 
defcended of Hebar the Son of Al Afudf 
and he dwelt at Bafra. This Man left 
Bafra, when that City was facked, and 
came to Siraf where he faw a Ship rea- 
dy to make foil for China. The mind 
took him to go on board of this Ship, and 
in her he went to China., where in the 
Sequel he had the Curiolity to travel to 
the Emperor’s Court; and leaving Cmft* 
E i . be 
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he reached Cumdan after a Journey of twd 
Months. He ftaid a long Time at the 
Emperor’s Court, and prefented feveral Pe- 
titions, wherein he lignified that he was 
of the Family of the Prophet of the 
rahs. Having waited a conliderable while, 
the Emperor at laft ordered him to be 
lodged in a Houfe, appointed for him, and 
to be fupplied with every thing he fliould 
want. This done, the Emperor wrote to 
the Governor of Canfu, commanding him 
careiully to inform himfelf, among the 
Merchants, concerning the Relation this 
Man pretended to bear to the Prophet 
of the Arabs : And the Governor, by his 
Anfwers, confirming the Truth of what 
he had faid, touching his Extra6tion, the 
Emperor gave him Audience, and made 
him rich Prefents, wherewith he retur- 
ned to Irak. 

/'ffis Dif. This Man, when we faw him, was well 
ccarfen-ith advanced in Years, but had his Senfts 
the Empe- perfectly about him; android us that, 
had his Audience, the Empe- 
asked him many (^eftions about the 
Arabs, and particularly now they had de- 
ftroyed the Kingdom of the Terfians. Ebn 
IVahab made anfwer, that they did it by 
the Afiiftance of God, and becaule the 
Perjtans were involved in Idolatry, ado- 
ring the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, in- 
ftead of worfhipping the true God. To 
this the Emperor replied, that the Arabs 
had conquered the moft illuftrious King- 
dom of the whole Earth, the beft culti- 
vated, 
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vated, the molt opulent, the moll preg- 
nant ol fine Wits, and of the molt ex- 
tenlive Fame. Then faid he. What Ac- 
count do the People in your Parts make of 
the other Kings oj the Earth? To which the 
Arab replied, that he knew them not. 
Then faid the Emperor to the Interpreter, 
Tell him we ejleem but Jiote Kings ; that he 
whofe Kingdom is of widefi Extent is the 
fame zpjho is Mafter of Irak, for he is in the 
midji of the Worlds and fiirroiinded by the 
Territories of other Kings and we fnd he 
is called the King of Kings. After him we 
reckon our Emperor, here prefent, and we 
find that he is lliled the King of Man- 
iind-^ for no other King is inve&d with 
a more abfolute Power and Authority over 
his Subjects, nor is there a People, under 
the Sun, more dutiful and fubmiffive to 
their Sovereign than the People of this 
Country ; we therefore, in this refpefl, are 
the Kings of Men. After us is the King 
of the Turks, whole Kingdom borders up- 
on us, and him we call the King of Li- 
ens. ^ Next, the King ef Elephants, the 
fame is the King of the Indies, whom we 
alfo call the King of Wtfdom', becaufe he 
derives his Origin from the Indians. And, 
lall of all, the King of Greece, whom we 
ftile the King of Men-, for, upon the face 
of the whole Earth, there are no Men of 
better Manners, nor of comlier Prelence 
than his Subjefts : Thefe, added he, are 
the moft illullrious of all Kings, nor are 
the others to compare with them. 

E i Then 
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Then, faid Ehn Wabah, he ordered the- 
rofs ^e- Interpreter to ask me, If I kn{w my Ma^ 
fiionscon- Lofdj meaning the Prophet, and 

Arabfi2 V i ^ anfwer, Hm 

ethers. fhoiM I ha^ce feeii him, ucho is with God? He 
- reply ed, That is not what I mean, I ask 
you what Sort of a Man he was in his Perfon, 

1 replyed, that he was very handfom, 
Then he called for a great Bpx, and, o-* 
pening it, he took out another contained 
therein, which he fet before him, and faid 
to the Interpreter, Shew him his Mafier 
and his Lord', and I faw in the Box the 
Images of the Prophets, whereat I mov- 
ed my Lips, praying to my felf in honouf 
of their Memory. The E'.r.peror did not 
iraagin I fhould know them again, and 
faid to the Interpreter, Jsk him why he 
moves bis Lips ? I anfwered, I was pray- 
ing in Memory of the Prophets. How do 
you know them? Said the Emperor. I re-? 
plied, that I knew them by the Repre- 
lentation of their Hiftories ; There, faid I, 
Noah. is Noah in the Ark, who was freed with 
thefe that were with him, when Gcd font 
down the Waters of the Flood ; and he efr 
terwards peopled the whole Earth with thofe 
that were with him at the fame time-, and I 
mitde the ufual Salute to Noah and his 
Company. Then the Emperor laughed and 
fiid; Thou art not rnijiaken in the Name of 
Noah, and thou haf named him right', hut 
The FlcA. as for the univerfal Peliige it is what we 
kii&w not. It is true, indeed, that a Flood co^ 
vend apart <f the Earth', hut itreaehe^ uot 

onti 
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mr Cou ntry^ nor eum the Indies . 1 made my 
AHwer to this, and endeavoured to remove 
his Objections the heft I could, and then 
faid again to him, 'Then is Mofes with his I^Iofes. 
Rod and the Children Ifrael. He agreed 
with me as to the (mail Extent of their 
Country, and the Manner how the anci- 
ent Inhabitants, there, were deftroyed by 
Mfes. I then faid to him, He thercy is Je- Jefus 
fus upcn an Afsy and here arc his Apples Chrift. 
with hm. Hcy faid the Emperor, was not 
long upon Earthy feeing that all he did was 
tranfatied within the Space_ of fomewhat bet- 
ter than thirty Months. After this Ehn Wa- 
hah law the Hiftories of the other Pro- 
phets, reprefented in the fame Manner we 
have briefly declared, and he fencied that 
what was written in great Characters un- 
der each Figure, might be the Names of 
the Prophets, the Countries whence they 
were, and the ObjeCts of their Prophe- 
cies. 

TheHy faid the fame Ehn Wahahy I faun 
the Image of Mohammed riding upon a Ca- Moham- 
mely and hts Companions about him on their, 

Caimlsy with Shooes of the Arabefque Mode 
OH their Feet, and leathern Girdles about their 
Loins. At this I wept, and the Emperor com- 
manded the Interpreter to ask me w^ I wept? 

I anlweredy There is our Prophety and our 
Lerdy who is alfo my Goufin. He laid I was 
right, and added that he and his People 
had liibdued the fineft of all Kingdoms; 
but that he had not the Satisfaction of en- 
joying his Conquefts, tho’ his Succeflbrs had. 

£ I after- 
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I afterwards faw a great Number of o* 
ther Prophets, fome of them ftretching 
forth their right Hand, and with their three 
Fingers bent down between the Thumb and 
the Fore-finger, juft like thofe who lift 
up the Hand to make oath. Others were 
ftanding and pointed to the Heavens with 
their Finger, and others were in different 
Poftures. The Interpreter took them to 
be the Figures of their Prophets and thofe 
of the Indians. 

The Emperor then asked me many Que- 
ftions concerning the Kalifs^ their Modq 
of Drefs, and concerning many Precepts 
and Injunctions of the Mohammedan Rer 
ligion, and I anfwered him the beft I 
could. 

After this he faid. What is your Opinion 
concerning the Age of the World? I made 
anfwer, diat Opinions varied upon that head j 
that forae were for fix Thoufand Years j 
that others would not allow fo manyj 
and that others reckoned it at a ftill high- 
er Rate \ but that it was, at leaft, as old 
as I had faid. At this, the Emperor and 
his firft Minifter, who was near him, broke 
out into a Laughter, and the Emperor made 
many Obje&ions to what I had advanced. 
At laft faid he, What does your Prophet 
teach upon this Subjelf ? DotS he fay as you 
do? My Memory failed me, and I affured 
him that he did. Hereupon I obferved 
i had difpleafed him, and his Difpleafure 
appeared upon Ifis Cpimtenance. 
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Then he ordered the Interpreter to 
fpeak to me in the following {train ; ‘Take 
heed of what you fay ; for Kings never /peak 
hit to he informed of the irttib of what they 
would know. What did you mean by giving 
the Emperor to tinderjland that there are., a- 
mong you, various Opinions concerning the Age 
of the World ? If fo it be, you are alfo divi- 
ded npn the things your Prophet has faid, 
at the fame time that no Diverfity of Opi- 
nion is to be admitted on what the Pro- 
phets have pronounced, all which mufi be 
revered as fare and infallible, Take heed, then, 
how you talk after fticb a Rate any more. 

To this he fubjoined many other Things 
which, through Length of Time, have es- 
caped my Remembrance- 

At laft he asked me. How is it that thou of 
hafi forfaken thy King, to whom thou art 
nearer, not only by the Place of thy abode, '{heE^'e- 
lut by Blood alfo, than thou art to as? In ror. ^ 
return to which, I informed him of the 
Revolutions which had hapned at B^dra, 
and how t came to Siraf where I law a 
Ship ready to fpread Sail for China', and 
that having heard of the Glory of his 
Empire, and its great abundance of Ne- 
ceikriesj Curiolity excited me to a De- 
fire of coming into his Country, that I 
might behold it with mine own Eyes. 

That I Ihould foon depart for my Country, 
and the Kingdom of ray Coufin, and that 
I would make a foithful report of what I 
had feen of the Magnificence of the Empire 
of China, and ofdiev^ extent of the Pro- 
vinces 
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vinc€s it coQtains ; and that I would make 
a grateftil Declaration ot the kind Ufage, 
and the BenefaSlions I there met with; 
which feemed to pleafe him very much. 
He then made me rich Prefents, and or- 
dered that I fhould be condu6ted to Canfn 
upon Poft Horfes. He wrote alfo to the 
Governor of the City, commanding him to 
treat npie with much Honour, and to fiirnifli 
me with the like Recommendations to the 
other Governors of the Provinces, that they 
might entertain me till the Time of my 
Departure. Thus was I treated every where, 
being plentifully fupplied with all the Ne- 
ceflaries of Life, and honoured w ith many 
Prefents till the Time of my Departure 
from China. 

Cumdan. asked Ehn Wahab many Queftions 

Gonceming the City of Cumdafiy where the 
Emperor keeps his Court. He told us that 
the City was very large, and extremely po-» 
pulous; that it was divided into two great 
Parts, by a very long and very broad 
Street; that the Emperor, his ihief Mini- 
fters, the Soldiery, the fupreme Judge; the 
Eunuchs, and all belonging to the impe- 
rial Houfehold, lived in that Part of the 
City which is on the right hand Eaftward ; 
that the People had no manner of Commu- 
nication with them; and that they were 
pot admitted into Places watered by Ca^ 
nals, from different Rivers, w hofe Bor- 
ders were planted with Trees, and ador- 
ned with magnificent Dwellings. The 
Paxt on the Rft hand Weftward, is ia- 

babited 
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habited by the People and the Merchants, 
where are alfo great Squares, and Mar- 
Jcets for all the Neceflaries of Life. At | 
break of Day you fee the Officers of the 
King’s Houlehold, with the inferior Ser- 
/ vants, the Purveyors, and the Domeftics 
4 of the Grandees of the Court, who come, 
fome on fciot others on Horfeback, into 
that Divifion of the City, where are the 
public Markets, and the Habitations of 
the Merchants; where they buy whate- 
ver they want, and return not again to the 
fame Place till the next Morning. 

This fame Traveller related that this Ci- 
ty has a verypleafent Situation, in themidfe 
of a moft fertile Soil, watered by feveral 
flivers. Scarce any Thing is wanted, ex- ^ 
cept Palm-Trees, which grow not there. 

In our Times, Difcovery has been made 
of a Thing quite new, and unknown to ^tweni’the 
thofe who lived before os. No Body ima- ocean and 
gined that the Sea which extends from the the MeM- 
fndies to Chinaj had any Communication terranean. 
with the Sea of Syria, nor could any one 
take it into his Head, Now behold what 
has come to pafs in our Days, according to 
what we have heard. In ^e Sea of Rum, 
or the Mediterranean, they found the 
Wreck of an Arabian Ship which had been 
lettered by Tempeft ; for all her Men pe- 
rilhing, and fhe being dalhed to Pieces by 
the Wave, the Remains of her were driven 
by Wind and Weather into the Sea of Cho- 
Siors, and frcan thence to the Canal of 
the Mediterraaeaa Sea, aod ^ laft were 

thrown 
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thrown on the Shore of Syria. This evin- 
ces that the Seafurrounds ail the Country of 
China^ and of Cildy (|or SHa^^ the uttermoft 
Parts of Hurkijiatiy and the Country of the 
ChozarSy and that then it enters at tlic 
Strait till it walhes the Shore of Syria. The 
Proof of this is deduced from the Built of 
the Ship we are fpeaking of; for none but 
the Ships of Siraf are fo put together, 
that the Planks are not n^led £or boltecf^y 
but joined together in an extraordinary 
Manner as if they were fewn; whereas 
the Planking of all the Ships of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and of the CoafI: of SyriUy is 
nailed and not joined together the other way. 

We have alfo heard fay, that Amber- 
greefe has been found in the Sea of Syriay 
which feems hard to believe, and was un- 
known to former Times. If this be as is 
faid, it is impoflible that Amber fhould have 
been thrown up in the Sea of SyriUy but by 
the Sea of Aden and of Kolzimy which has 
Communication with the Seas where Amber 
b found. And, becaufe God hath put a Se- 
peration between thefe Seas, if this Story 
be true, it mull; neceflarily have been that 
this Amber was driven firft from the Indian 
Sea into the others, and that, from the one to 
the other, it at laft came into the Sea Syria, 


Of the Province of Zapage. 

Province ef Wc wiU now begin to fpeak of the Pro- 
Zapage. vince of ZapagCy which is oppoliteto Chi- 
nOy and a Month’s Sail diftant therefrom 

by 
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b)^ Sea, or lefsj if the Wind be fair. The 
King of this Country is called Mehrage, 
and they fay it is nine hundred Leagues 
in Circumference, and that this King is 
Mafter of many Iflands which ly round 
about; thus this Kingdom is above a thou- 
fand Leagues in Extent. Among thefe 
Iflands there is one called Serheza, which 
is faid to be four hundred Leagues in 
Circuit, and that alfo of Rahtni which 
is eight hundred Leagues in Compafs, and 
produces Red-wood, Camphire, and ma- 
^ j ny other Commodities. In this fame King- 
y. dom is the Ifland of CaUy which is in the 
y Mid-paflage between China and the Coun- 
try of the Arabs. This Ifland, they fay, 
is fourfcore Leagues in Circumference ; and 
hither they bring all Sorts of Merchan- 
dife, Wood Aloes of feveral Sorts, Cam- 
phire, Sandal-wood, Ivory, the Lead call- 
ed Cabahiy Ebony, Red-wood, every Kind 
of Spice, and many other Things too te- 
dious to enumerate. At prefent the Com- 
merce is moll ufually carried on from O- 
tnan to this Ifland, and from this Ifland to 
Oman. The Mehrage is fovereign over all 
thefe Iflands, and that which he makes his 
Abode, is extremely fertile, and fo very 
populous that the Towns almoft croud one 
upon the other. A Perfon of great Pro- 
bity relates, that* when the Cocks here 
crow at their accuftomed Hours, juft as 
with us, at rooft upon Trees, they an- 
fwer each other a hundred Leagues around 
and more, becaufe of the Proximity of the 

Villages 
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Villages which altnoft touch each othef; 
and he adds that no Part of it is unin- 
habited, nor any of its Land uncultiva-' 
ted. Thofe who travel in this Country 
may flop at every Step, and find Shelter 
from the Beams of the Noon-day Sun, 
and if they are tired they may repofe 
themfelves every Day at Noon, go which 
way they will. 

Pariicu^ Now what follows, which we have from 
lars cf the the Teftimony of feveral Perfons, is the 
Countryif njoft remarkable Particular we have heard 
Zapage. concerning the Ifland of Zapage. There 
was formerly a King, who was called 
. Mehrage. His Palace is ftill to be feen on 
a River as broad as the ’Tygris at Bagdad 
or at Bajfora. The Sea intercepts the 
Courfe of its Waters, and fends them 
back again with the Tide of Flood; and 
during the Tide of Ebb, it ftreams out 
Ifelh Water a good way into the Sea. 
This River is let into a Irnall Pond clofe 
to the King’s Palace, and every Mor- 
ning the Officer who has Charge of his 
Houfehold, brings an Ingot of Gold 
wrought in a particular Manner, which is 
unknown, and throws it into the Pond 
in the Prefence of the King. The Tide 
rifing with the Flood covers it with ma- 
ny others, its fellows, and quite con- 
ceals it from Sight but low Water 
difcovers them, and they appear plain 
by the Beams of the Sun. The King 
comes to view them at the fame Time 
that he repairs to an Apartment of State 

wbic^ 
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which looks upon this Pond. This Cuft- 
om is very fcrupuloully obferved, and 
thus they every Day throw an Ingot 
of Gold into this Pond, as long as the 
King lives, nor touch the fame upon a- 
ny Account. When the King dyes, his 
Succeffor caufes them all to be taken out, 
and not one of them is ever mifled : 

They count them, and melt them down, 
and this done, the Sums provening from 
this great Quantity of Gold, are dillri- 
buted to thme of the Royal Houfehold, 
to the Men, to the Women, and to the 
Children, to the fuperior and to the in- 
ferior Officers, each receiving a Part, in 
Proportion to the Rank he bears, and ac- 
cording to the Order eftablilhed, among 
them, for this Diftribution j and the Sur- 
plus is given away to the Poor, and to 
the infirm. Then they reckon up the 
Number of Ingots, and what they weigh, 
and fay ; Such a one reigned fo many Y ears, 
for he left fo many Ingots of Gold in 
the Pond of the Kings, and they were 
diftributed, after his Death, to the People 
of his Kingdom. It is a Glory, with them, 
to have reigned a long while, and to have 
thus multiplied the Number of thefe In- 
gots, to be given away at their Death. 

Their ancient Hiftory relates, that one J Story ef 
of the Kings of Komar would have waged of. 

War with him of this Ifland. This Conn- 
try of Komar is the fame from w hence they Mchrage; 
bring the Wood Aloes called Hud al Ko~ 
mart j nor is there a Kingdom proportion- 

ably 
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*t)ly more populom than that of Komars 
The Inhabitants are all very courageous, 
and Debauchery with Women, and the’ 
life of Wine are forbidden among them, 
nor have they any Wine in their Country. 
This Kingdom was at Peace with that of Za- 
page^yvlieie reigned the Mebrage. They are 
divided from each other by a Paflage of ten, 
or twenty Days fail, with a very eafy Gale. 
They fay that in former Days there was a 
young and turbulent King in this Ifland of 
Komar, This King was one Day in his Pa- 
lace, which looks upon a River much like 
the Euphrates at the Entrance, and but a 
Day Diftant from the Sea. His prime Mini- 
ller was with him, and, in the Difcourfe they 
had together, mention was made of the 
Kingdom of the Mehrage and its Glory, how 
well it was peopled and cultivated, and the 
Croud of Iflands which owed Obedience 
thereunto. Then faid the King of Komar 
to his Minifter, I am taken ■with a Dejire, 
which I moji earnejtly could wip to fee accom- 
pliped. The Minifter, who was a wife and 
a prudent Man, and no Stranger to the Le- 
vity of his Matter, addreffed him; MyLord^ 
what is your Dejire ? I could wipj replied the 
King, -to fee before we, in a Dip^ the Head of 
the Mehrage King ^Zapage. The Minifter, 
well aware it was Jealoufy that infpired him 
with this Irre^larity, made Anfw'^er, 
Lordf I could wipyou would not difurb your 
Mind with fuch Noughts, Jince nothing ever 
hapned between thefe People and «r, to farnip 
us with Matter of Complaint ; feeing they never 
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amended us either by Word or deed^ arid never 
did us the leaft Injury. Moreover^ they are in 
an IJland divided frofn us^ and have no Manner 
bj Cymmiinicatiott "with our Country ; nor da 
they betray any thoughts of making d Conqueft 
bf this Kingdom. No one therefore ought to 
hearken tofuch Difcourjiy or make one Word of 
Anfwer upon this Head. The King was en- 
raged at this Return, afld replyed not there-i 
to: but without any Regard had to the fage 
Advice of his firft Miniller, he opened the" 
fame Thing to the principal Officers of State, 
and to allthofe of his Court that were pre^ 
fent. 

This Matter being rumored about by fe-^ ej% - p ■ 
veral Perfons, became of public Notoriety, 
and at length reached the Ears of the Mth^ Mehrage 
tage. He, who then reigned, was a wife and ogainji the 
an aftive Prince, of conlummate Experience, ^ 
and as yet in the Flower of his Days. He 
called for his firft Minifter, and hav ing ac- 
quainted him with what he had heard, 
iaid to him; It is by no means proper to declare 
the Behavior of this giddy Prince, or to be- 
tray hoiSJ little we ejieem him, becaufe of hit 
Toiith and little Experience. Nor is it proper 
to divulge what he has faid againfi me •,for ficb 
Speeches, ednnat but be prejudicial to the Dig- 
nity of a King, make him contemptible, and take 
away frm his Reputation. Having thus in- 
joined his Minifter to conceal what had paf- 
fed between them, he, at the fame Time, 
command^ him to prepare a thouCmd Ships 
of middling Burthen, and to equip thenr 
with all Things neceflary. Arms and Am- 
F munition, 
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munition, and to man them with as many 
of his heft Forces as they could carry • then 
he .gave out That he would take aVoyage a- 
mong the neighbouring Iflands, under hi^ 
lOominion, to divert hirafelf He wrote to 
all the tributary Princes of thefe fame I- 
flands to acquaint them That he defigned 
them a Vifit, to recreate himfelf in their I- 
flands : And this being the public Talk, each 
of thefe Kings prepared for the Reception 
of the Mehrage. Mean while, when every 
Thii^ was in readinels as he had ordered, 
he went on board his Ships, and with a 
powerful Army failed over to the Kingdom 
of Komar. The King and thofe belonging 
to his Court were effominate Creatures, who, 
all the Day long, did nothing but confult 
their Faces and rub their Teeth, eternally, 
with Mirrors and Tooth-picks in their 
Hands, or carried after them by Slaves. So 
the King of Komar difcovered nothing of 
the Menage’s purpofe, till he appeared in 
the Mouth of the River, which was crowned 
by the Palace of the King of Komar, and 
till he had landed his Troops, who imme- 
diately invefted him with great vigor, and 
took him. The King was taken in his Pa- 
lace, and all that belonged to him fled 
without fighting. 

Then the Mehrage inftantly caufed Pro- 
clamadon to be made,That he granted entire 
Security of Life and EfFe6b to all the Inha- 
bitants of the County • and feating him- 
felf on the Throne of the King of Kxmt^y. 
now a Captive, he ordered him to be 

brought 
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brought into his Prefence, together with liis 
firft Minifter. Then faid he to the King of 
Komar : Who was it Jilleiyour Head with a 
Project unequal to your Strength, and ahfo- 
lutely impjpble for you to compafs? What 
would you have done ■ if you had gained your 
End ? This Prince, who had nothing to 
fay for himfel^ made no Anlwer. Then 
continued the Mehrage, If you had enjoyed 
the Pkafure you wiped, f feeing •nyy Head in d 
J)ip before you^ you would have polled my 
Kingdom, and made your felf Mafer thereof 
after you had committed all Sorts of Violence: I 
will not fo behave with regard to you ', but yet I 
will execute upon you, what you wiped concer- 
ning me, and then will I return into my King- 
dom, without touching any ’Thing in your Do- 
minions-, and without carrying away ought fe- 
ver (f great Value or fmall, defir ous only that 
you may be recorded an Example for the Infir ac- 
tion ofthqfe who pall come after you', that no 
me may exceed the Bounds if his Power, that 
each may he contented with his own, and that 
thofeyou have difiurhedmOybereftored toperfeCf 
Security. This laid, he ordered them to 
finite off his Head j and then turning to the 
Minifter, he faid* Ton have do7ie all a 
good Mtnifier could do, I know you offe- 
red good Advice to your Mafier, and that he 
hearkenednot unto you. Confult who may befi 
fucceed this Fool, for the good of the Kmgdm, 
and ft him upon the ‘Throne: Then ftrait the 
Mehrage di&pzxteA for his own Territories, 
and neither did he, or any of his, lay Hands 
on the leaft Thing in the Kingdom oV Komar. 

F a "VVlien 
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When he arrived in Ws own Kingdom, 
he fat down upon his Throne, and, be- 
ing in the Place which looked upon the 
- Pond before-mentioned, he caufed the Head 
of the King of Komar to be put into a Bafon, 
and fet before him; 'and calling in the 
Chiefs of his Kingdom, he acquainted them 
with ail he had done, and with the Rea- 
Ibns which had induced him to the Expedi- 
tion we have related; And they approved the 
Deed with Acclamanons and Prayers for his 
Profperity. Then he ordered the Head of 
the King of Kotnar^ to be walked, and em- 
balmed, and put into a Coffer; and fent 
it back to the King Komar who had been 
appointed in the Room of him he had put 
to Death, at the fame time writing a Letter 
to this new Prince, couched in the follow- 
ing Terms ; IVhat incUned us to do what wt 
did to your PredeceJJbr^ and your Lor dy was his 
known Makvdence towards usy and that we 
might fet an Example to bis Equals. We have 
hern fo happy as to treat him as he would have 
treated us : But we think it ecnvenient to [end 
his Head back toyotiy having had no Dejignof 
detaining ity or y arrogating any Glory to our 
/elves from the Advantage we obtained orcer him. 
The News of this Action being conveyed 
to the Kings of the Indies and of ChinUy it 
added to tlie Refpe£t they before had for 
the Mehrage". And from that Time it has 
been a Cuffom with the Kings of Komary 
every Morning they rife, to turn to- 
wards the Country of ZapagCy and to pro- 
frrate themfelves on the Ground, and to 

make 
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inake the moft profonnd Inclinations, in 
Honour of the Mehrage. 

All the Kings of the Indies and of China T Y T 
believe the Metempfycholis or Tranlmigra- In<G- 
tion of Souls, and make it an Article of ans hold 
their Religion. A Perfon of Credit relates, 

That one of thefe Princes being newly reco- ' 

vered of the Small-Pox, and beholding him- ^ 
felf in a Gla^ was deeply troubled to fee 
how fadly his Face was disfigured^ and that 
turning himfelf towards one of the Sons of 
his Brother, he faid to him. Sure it never hap- 
ned to any Man as to me, to remain in his 
Body after fuch a Change; but this Body is 
only a Veflel puffed out with Wind, and 
when the Soul leaves it, fhe migrates in- 
to another ; go get upon the Throne, for 
I am about to feparate my Body from my 
Soul, until I return in another Body. At 
the fame Time he called for a lharp and 
keen Cangiar^ with which he commanded 
his Nephew to cut off his Head, which the 
other aid, and he was afterward burnt. 

The Author begins again to jpak (f China and 

feveral Affairs relating to that Country. 

The Chinefe were wonderfully regular ‘fit Sior^l 
in Aeir Government, before the laft Revo- 
iations entirely deftroyed and reduced 
it to the State it is in at prefent. There 
was a certain Merchant, a Native of Cho- 
raffany who coming into Iraky did there 
deal to a confiderable Amount, and having 
bought op a Quantity of Goods went ta 
F 3 China^ 
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This Man WM (Extremely Selfifl^ 
and of invincible Avarice. It hapn^ that 
the Emperor of China had fent one of his 
Eunuchs to Canfu., the City for all the ^a-*, 
Jhim Traders, there to purc^e what he 
wanted, and was to be had on board of the 
Ships that were arrived. This Eunuch was 
one of thofe who lhared the moft confide-^ 
rably in his Mader’s good Opituon and Con-^ 
fidence, and was Keeper of his Treafure 
and of all his moft precious Things. A Uif* 
pute arofe between this Eunuch and this 
Merchant, about feme Pieces of Ivory and 
other Goods, and it ran fo hig^^j diat the 
Merchant refiifed to deal with him ; But 
this Affair making a great Noife, the Eu- 
nuch puftied it fo far, that he forced j&om 
him the Choice pf his Goods, regardlefs of 
whatever the other cotftd fey to him. 

The Merchant withdrawing himfel^ 
went privately to Cumdm., wjiere the Em- 
peror refides, and which is two Mondis di- 
ftant from Can^u\ and being arrived he 
went to the String of the Bell 'mentioned in 
the firftBook. TheCuftom was, That who- 
ever pulled it fliould be fent a ten Days Di- 
ftance from thence, as a Kind of Banilh- 
ment ; it was ordained alfo, that he fliOuld 
be committed to Prifnn, there to remain 
for two whole Months, which expired, the 
King or Governor of the Province releafed 
him, and faid, Toa have imthed your felf m 
m Jff 'air which may turn your utter Rui»y 
and to the Lofs tf your Life^ if you /peak not 
the read Truth ; forifmach as the Emperor bath 

appointed 
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■eppotnted Afthijiers and GcFvernors to dijirihute 
•Jufiice to you mid to your Felbwsy nor is then 
any me of them that "mould not right you. If "when 
you appear bfore the Emperor^ your Wrongs art 
na fuch as may intitle you to have recourfe to 
hira^ it willj mojl certainly^ coji you your Lifty 
to the end that every Man who "mould prejums 
to do as you have done, may he deterred front 
the fame. Withdraw therefore immediately y and 
he gone about your Bujinejs. Now if the Party 
endeavoured to fly he was chaftifed with fifty 
Strokes of the Bamboo, and was then fent back 
to theCountry whence he came ; but if he per- 
fifted in his Demand ofRedrels, he was ad- 
mitted to an Audience of the Emperor. 

^ The Choraffanian ftrenuoufly perlifted in 
his Demand of Juftice, and of leave to be 
admitted to the Emperor, which was at 
length granted him. The Interpreter ask- 
ing him his Bufinefs, he related what had 
befallen him with the Emperor’s Officer, 
and how he had forced from him a Part 
of his Effefts. This Thing was foon di- 
vulged, and noifed about at Canfu. In the 
mean time the Emperor commanded the 
Merchant to be cafl: into Prifon, and that 
Care fhould be there taken he wanted for 
neither Viftuals nor Drink. At the fame 
time he ordered his prime Minifter to write 
to the Governor o£ Canfu, charging him to 
inform himfelf concerning the Complaints 
of this Merchant, and to examine into the 
Grouwis thereof At the fame Time aifo 
three principal Officers received the fame 
Ofderr Thefe Officers are ealled f tbs 
F 4 
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Rights if the Left^ and f the Midft^ and, 2 Xh 
cording to their Rank, have the Com-* 
mand of the Emperor’s Forces, under the 
prime Minfter; he trufts them with the 
Guard of his Perfon, and when he takes the 
field for fome military Enterprife, or on 
any other Account, each of them, according 
«) his Rank, marches near him, Thefe 
three Officers wrote, each apart, what they 
had, upon the ftrifteft Enquiry, difcovered 
of the Matter; and allured the Emperor that 
the Merchant’s Complaint was juft and 
true. Thefe firft Inftirraations were follow? 
«i and confirmed by many more, fent to 
the Emperor from divers Parts, and the 
Eunuch was cited to appear. No fooner 
did he arrive than die Emperor feized on 
all his Effefb, and deprived him of hb 
Office as Treafurer, and then faid to him ; 
Death ought to be tty Doom Jar giving this 
t Adaffy who is come from ChoxA&Hymihe Froftr 
tiers of my Kingd^j cattfe of Comylmnt againfi 
me. He hath been in the Cmntry of the Arali^ 

I whence he came into the Kingdom of the Indies, 
t and at lajt to try City^ Jeehng his Advantage 
by ‘trade y and thou wouldjt have had him re^. 

' turny crojs tknf KingdomSy and have faid to 
all the People in his way^ I have been abtfedin 
China, where they have Jtript me of my Sab-, 
fiance^ I grant thee tly Lifcy in Conjidera- 
tion f t^ former Services in the Rank 
thou Mdeft in my Houfe-y but I will conferr on 
thee a Cmmand among the Deady forrfmucb 
as thou haft not been able Jo acquit thy felf <f 
thy Duty in that thou helde} over the lj4ing‘ 
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ftrait he ordered him to be fent to the 
Tombs of the KingSj to guard them, and 
there to remain fcr Life, 

One of the Tlnngs moft worthy to be ad- 
mired in Chinay before the late Cojiunoti- 
pns, was the good Order they obferved in 
the 4dminifl:rauon of Juftice, and the Ma-f 
jefty of their Tribunals, To fill them they 
made Choice offuch Men as were perfectly 
verfed in their Laws, and fuch, confequent- 
ly, as were never at a Stand when they were 
to pafs a Judgment! Men of Sincerity, zea- 
lous in the Qiufe pi Juftice upon every Oc- 
cafton, nor to be byafied by what the Great 
could offer to embroil a Difpute \ fo that Juf- 
tice was 4ways adminiftred to him who 
had Plight po his fide. In a Word, they 
made Cn4ce of upright Men, pf Men who 
equally abihdned feom fhe flender Su^ 
ftance of the Poor, and front the Prefents 
pf thofe who >vould have bribed them therer 
witfe 

When they defined to j^omote any 
Man to the Office ofprincipal Judge, they 
previoufly font him to all the chief Cities 
of the Ijnpire, in each of which he ftaid 
a Month or tw o. In the mean time it was 
his buftnefs, moft minutely, p inquire into 
the Affiiirs of the Pecmle, into all that 
paffed in the Ci^, and into the various 
Cuftpms, He infornied himfelf of all fuch 
as deferved to be believed upon their 
Word of Teftimpny, and this Knowledge 
was of ufe to hini in the Sequel, as Occali- 
on r^uired, ^fter he l»d gpng through 
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ail the Cities, in the Manner abovefeid, an^ 
made a Stay of fome Time in the moft con- 
fiderable of them, he repdred to the impe^ 
rial Court, where he was inveft«i with the 
JM^ity of fuprerae Judge. To him then 
the Emperor referred the Nombation of 
dll the other Judges, and by him were they 
appointed, after he bad acquainted the Em- 
peror with thofe, who, in his whole Domi- 
nions, were moft worthy of exercifing Ju- 
rifdi^on, each in his own City, or in others ; 
for he knew thofe who were commendable 
for their Underftanding, and fo no one was 
raifed , who poflefled not the fame En- 
dowments, or who bore not Teftimony ac- 
pording to Truth, when he was interrogated. 

The Emperor allows none of his Judges 
to write to him upon any Affair, when he 
is informed of the contrary, and even de- 
prives them . of their Office. The fupreme 
Judge caufes Proclamation, every Day, to be 
made before his Gate, and in his Name they 
cry out, If any Man hath been wronged by 
the King or Governor, who is not to be 
feen of the People, or by any one of his 
Relations or Officers, or by any one of the 
Body of the People j I will do him ample 
Juftice, as foon as the Offender is put into 
my Hands, and that I have Charge of him : 
This Proclamation is thrice repeated. R 
is an ancient Cuftemi with them,never to de- 
grade a King or Governor of a City, but by 
virtue of Letters ifliied out by the Counc4 
or Divan of Kings; and this is commonly 
f jtecpfed for fome flagrant Malverfaticm, trf 

whea 
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when Judgment is fufpended or delayed. 

But when the Governor avoids thefe two 
Things, it is feldom he is difturbed with 
Letters of Revocation, which are never 
drawn up but on a lawful Account. The 
Pofts of Judicature are conferred on none 
but Perfbns of Probity and Lovers of Ju- 
ftice ; and fo is good order maintained in 
the Kingdom. 

Cff Choraflan. 

This Province is almoft conterminous 
with China. From China to the Sogd it is 
about a two Months Journey, through im- 
pra£kicabie Defart^ and through a Country- 
all over covered with Sand, where no Water 
is to be found. It is not watered by any 
Rivers, nor is there any Habitation m the 
Purlieus of this Province; and for this 
Reafon k is that the Chorc^anians can make 
no Irruptions into China. That Part of this 
Empire which lies fertheft weftward, is the 
Province of Madu, which borders upon Ttr- Madu^ 
letj fo that on this fide the two Nations are 
at perpetual War with each other. Among 
thofe of our time who have travelled into 
China, we were acquainted with one W'ho 
told us he had feen a Man that had a Veflel 
with Musk in it, on his Back, and had travel- 
led on Foot ixomSamarcand to Canfit, the Port 
for all Merchants from Siraf. He had, by- 
Land, traverfed all theCities of China, one, at- 
ter another, which he might eafily do, be- ^ 
^ufe the Provinces of China -xcATtbet, where Tibet. 

the 
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the Musk-creature is met with, are contiguon® 
and not divided by any Separation. The Chi’- 
n^e carry off as many of thefe Creatures as 
they can lay Hands on, and thofe of Tibet, oa 
their Part, do the fame. But the Musk of 
Tibet is fir preferable to that of China for 
two Reafons: Firjt in Tibet this Creature 
feeds on aromatic Paftures, while in China 
he has nothing to fubfift him but what is 
common. Secondly the Ttbetians preferve 
their Bladders or Cods of Musk in the pure 
natural State, while the Cbinefe adulterate 
all that come into their Hands. They dip 
them alfo into the Sea, or elfe expofe them 
to the Dew, and having kept them fome 
time, they take off the outward Membrane,- 
and then dole them up; and this Musk 
paffes in the Country of the Arabs for Musk 
of Tibet, becaufe of its Excellence. 

The moll exquifite of all the Sorts of 
Musk, "is what the Roe-Bucks, that yield 
it, leave behind them when they rub them- 
felves againft the Rocks in the Mountains; 
for the Humor, whence it is generated, 
felling down towards the Navel of the 
Creature, it there gathers into a Quantity 
of turbid Blood, juft after the Manner of 
Biles, and fuch like Tumors. When this 
Swelling is ripe, the Creature, who is fen- 
fible of a painml Itching, feeks out for 
Stones and rubs himfelf againft the fame, 
till he opens his Sore, and the Contents run 
out. Now as foon as this Matter falls from 
tbeCreature, it coagulates, theWoond clofes. 
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and the fame Kind of Humor gathers to a 
Head again as before. 

In Ttlpet^ there are Men who go in queft 
of this Musk, and are very ready at know- 
ing it: and having found it, they carefully 
colie« it, and put it up in Bladders ; and 
k is carried to their Kings. This Musk 
is moll exquifite when it has, as we may 
fay, ripened in the Bladder of the Crea- 
ture wtiich bears it : It furpalTes all others 
in goodnefs, juft as Fruit is better when it 
is gathered npe from the Tree, than when 
fc is pulled green. 

There b foil another way of getting Jnothtf 
Musk. They infnare the Creature in Toils, Sort of 
and Ihoot him wuh Arrows; But it often 
happens that the Hunters cut the Tumors 
of Ae Creature before the Musk b elabo- 
rated i and in thb Cafe it has, at firk, an ill 
Scent that prevails till the Matter b thick- 
ened, which fometimes does not happen in a 
great while, but as foon as it coagulates it 
turns to Musk. 

The Musk-Creature b like our Roe- 
Buck, hb Skin and Colour the fame, with ^-^'*****' 
flender Legs, a fplit Horn, ftrait, but fome- 
what beiKiing withaL On each fide, he has 
two fmall white Teeth, which are ftrair, and 
life above his Muzzle, each half a Finger, 

Qr fomewhat lefs, in length, and in turn 
unlike the Teeth of the Elephant; and 
dib b the difonguifliing Mark between thefe Em- 

Creatures and other Roe-Bucks. 4 

The Emperors of China write to the 
Kings or Governors of Cities, to the Eu- ^yedty 

. . nuchs PofiHerfes 
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tmchs or Lieutenants, and their Letters ar^ 
conveyed by Poli-Horfes with a cut TaiJ^ 
difpcrfed almoft like the Polls among the 
Arabs, in the Order every Body knows. 

Befides what we have here related con-^ 
cerning the Chinefe Cuftoms, it is ufual for 
the Princes, and even the People^ to make 
Water Handing. Perfons of Dignity, as the 
Kings and the principal Officers, have giL 
ded Canes, a Cubit long, which are bored 
through; and thefe they ufe when they 
make Water, Handing upright all the time,^ 
and the Tube carries the Water a good DL 
ftance from them. They are of Opinion that- 
Pains in the Kidneys, the Strangury and 
Stone, are caufed by making Water in a lit-*, 
ting Pofture ; and that the Reins cannot free 
themfelves of thofe Humors but by Handing- 
to evacuate, and that thus this Pdfcre con-f 
tributes to . the Prefervation ^of Health. 

They fufier their Hair to grow, for the 
Men will not round riae Head of a Child^ 
when he comes into the World, as do the 
Arabs ; For they fay it caufes a conlidera- 
ble Alteration in the Brain, and that com-' 
mon Senfe is notably impaired thereby^ 
They fuller the Head then to be all cove-# 
red w ith Hair, which they carefully comb. ■ 

As for their Marriages, they observe the 
Degrees of Confanguinity after this Manner. 
They are dividet^ among themfelves, inta 
Families and Tribes, like the Arabs, and 
feme other Nations; and tiiey know each' 
other by the Difierence of their Defcents. 
No one marries in his own Trib^ jugt. a» 
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the Children of ihimmm among the Ardhi^ 
take not to Wife a Daughter of the Race 
of Thummim^ wA a Man of one Family ef- 
poufes not a Woman of the fame ; but, for 
Example, a Man of the Family of R.ohayat 
marries into that of M)dsiar^ and, inverfeiy, 
a conjoins with a . They 

are of Opnion that luch Allyances add to 
the NoWiiy of. the Children. 

Sme PmkttJars cmcs'cning the Indies, 

In thCiKingdOm of the Balhara, and in all f A A 
die other Ringdoms of the Indiesy there are Indians 
Perfons who bum themfelves. This Cuf- 
tom proceeds from their Notion of a Me- * 
templycholis or Tranfinigradon, which they 
firmly believe asn Truth never to be called 
in Queftion among them. 

There are Kings who upon their Accef- r -t 
fion obfervethe foUowing Ceremony. They L " J 
drefe a great Quantity of Rice, and pour it 
out upon Leaves of the Moufa, in Sight of 
the King. Then three or four Hundred 
Perfons cc^ of their own accord, without 
the 1^ ijpiftraint on .the part of tho 
King, and prefent themfelves before him. 

After he has eaten fome of this Rice, he 
gives a little of dt to each of them, as 
&& as they come up to him, one after a- 
nother, and they eat it in his Prefonce. 

By eating of this Rice they all engage ta 
burn themfelves on the Day the King ck’e^ 
or b 11am, and rhey punftually fulfil 
l^eii Pratnil^ dirowing tbenheives into the 

Fire 
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Fire till the very laft, fo that not one Soul 
of them is left whind. 

f AA^ When a Man is determined to burn him^ 
fel^ he firft goes to the King’s Palace td 
Mamtr<f ask leave fo to do; and havmg obtained it, 
Imning he goes round the public Squares of the City, 

and makes his way to the Place where the 
Pile is heaped up with Store of dry Wood ; 
while round about it ftand many Perfons who 
feed the Fire, fo that it is very violent and 
blazes prodigioufly. At laft the Perfon comes 
preceded by a Number of Mulical Inftru- 
ments, and furrounds the Place in the midft 
of his Friends and Kelations. During which, 
fome put upon his Head a Garland of Straw 
or dry Herbs, which they fill with burning 
Coals, whereon they pour Sandarac, which 
catches Fire as ftrongly as Naphtha. Ne- 
verthelefs he continues the Proceffion, al- 
though the Crown of his Head be all on 
Fire, and the Stench of his burnt Fleih be 
fmelt, not lb much as changing Counte- 
nance, in the leaft Degree, or betraying the 
leaft Seufe of Pain. At laft he comes to 


the Pile, throws himfelf into iw|md is foon 
reduced to Alhes. Ip ^ 

A certain Perfon fays he faw one of thefe 
Indians burn himfelf; and avers that when 
he came near to the Pile, he drew out a 
Cangiary and with it ript down from hia 
Pre^ to the Rim of his Belly; and that 
this done, he with his left Hand polled 
out a Flap of Ws Liver, and with the Can-‘ 
giar cut off a Piece of i^ wWch he gave to 
one of his Brothers, talking all the Thney 
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and difplaying an invincible Contempt of 
Death, and a wonderful Patience under his 
Torments, till at laft he leaped into the Fire, 
to go to Helh 

The Perfonwho told this, added that, in 
the Mountains of this fame Country, there 
are Indians v/ho, in Opinions and Manners, 
differ but little from thofe we call Kanijians 
and Jelididnsy and who are addifted to all 
Manner of Superftition and Vice; There is 
a great Emulation between thefe Mountai- 
tieers and the People on the Coaft ; the latter 
continually going up to the Mountains to 
dare the Inhabitants there to do as they do; 
and the Mountaineers, on their part, as Ire- 
quently coming down to the Coaft with De- 
fiances of the lame Nature. 


Indians 

•who have 
particular 
Opiums, 


Among others, There once came down % sie-y re^ 
Man on this Errand, and having gathered a 
Number of the Inhabitants of the Coaft a- 
bout him, who came as well out of Curiofity 
to fee the Sight as with Intent to imitate 
him ; He told them to do what he was a- 
bout to perform, or, if they defpaired of 
doing it, acknowledge themfelves overcome. 

He lat himfelf down then in a Place plan- 
ted with Canes, and direfted them to bend 
one of them down to the Ground. Thefe 
Canes are like our Sugar-Canes, bend like 
them, and have a very large Stem : When 
they are laid hold on at Top, they obey 
and ftoop to the Ground ; but as foon as 
they are let go, they violently fly up to 
their firft R.^icude. One of the largeft 
pf thefe he caufed to be bowed down to 
G his 
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his Height, and fiiftened his Hair ftrongly 
thereto j when taking in hand his Ca^giar 
which fparkled like Fire, fo keen it was, 
he faid to thole about him, I am going to 
cut off" my Head with this Cangiar^ — as foots 
as it is Jevered from my Body^ let go the Cane^ 
and when it flies up with my Head I will laugh, 
and fo you pall hear me do. The Peo- 
ple of the Coaft had not Courage enough 
to imitate him. The Perfon who related 
thefe Things to us, did it without Emotion 
or Wonder, and in our Times thefe Fafts 
are very generally known ; for this pare 
of the Indies is in the Neighbourhood of 
the Country of the Arabs, and we hear 
from thence every Day% 

Farchermore, it is a cuftomary Thing 
^ans r”' Women, of the Indian Blood, 

gupfitobe to. defire thofe of their Family to throw 
thrown in- them into the Fire, or drown them, when 
to the Fire, they ate grown old, or perceive themfelves 
to link under the ^Tight of their Years; 
firmly believing they are to return in other 
Bodies. They burn their Dead. 

*tf:e bold oftentimcs hapned in the Ifle of 

AHionst^ Sarandib, where there is a Mine of precious 
Indian Stones in a Mountain, the Pearl-Fifhery, 
Robbers, ^nd Other rare and extraordinary Things, 
That an Indian would come into the Bazar 
\ or Market-place, with his Kri, as they call 
\ a Kind of Caugiar they wear, made alter a 
particular Manner, and feize on the moft 
w ealthy Merchant there prefent, and hold- 
ing his Kri to his Throat, lead him, by the 
V eft, out of the City, in the midft of a Thrcwig. 
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of People, while not a Soul of them dared 
to attempt his Refcue : For if any Attempt 
of the Kind was made, the Indian was fure 
to kill the Merchant, and make away with 
himfelf When he had got him out of the 
City, he obliged him to redeem himfelf 
with a great Sum of Money. This Outrage 
continued till the Kings ordained. That e- 
very Indian., who prefumed upon the like, 

Ihould be leized^ but ofiering to execute 
this Order, the Indian killed the Merchant 
firfl:, and then himfelf The fame Misfor- 
tune befel many other Merchants, and after 
this Manner did a Number, both of Arabs 
and Indians, perilh; wherefore the Mer- 
chants fought after other Means to fecure 
themfelves, and the Indians were no longer 
apprehended. 

In the Mountain of Sarandib they find Mines of 
precious Stones of various Colours, Red, pecious^ / 
Green, and Y ellow, moll: of w hich are, at 
certain times, forced out of Caverns and 0- sa^randib. 
ther Recedes by M^aters and Torrents. In 
thefe Places the King has his Officers to 
keep an Eye over thole who pick them up. 

Many times alfo they are dug out of Mines, 
juft like Metals, and they fometimes find 
precious Stones in the Ore, which muft be 
broken to get at them. 

The King of this Ifland has Laws which Laws of 
are the Groundwork of the Religion and Sarandib. 
Government of the Country. Here are 
Dolors, and AlTemblies of learned Men 
like thofe of the Hadithis among the Arabs, the Repo* 
The Indians repair to thefe AlTemblies and fitaries of 
G z witer 
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the Mo- write down what they hear of the Lives 
^mme^n their Prophets, and the various Expo- 
Tradition. (,£ their Laws. Here is a very 

great Idol of the fined Gold ^ but concer- 
ning the Weight thereof Navigators are 
not agreed. Here alfo are Temples where 
great Sums of Money are expended. 

Tews md ' ^ Ifland there is a very great 

ether Sells, ^ultitude of Jewsy as well as of many other 
Se£ks, even Tanwis or MunicheeSy the King 
/ permitting the free Exercife of every R,e- 
^ ligion. Ac the End of this Ifland are Val- 
leys of great Length and Breadth, which 
extend quite to the Sea. Here Travellers ftay 
two Months, and more in that called Gab So- 
randiby allured by the Beauty of the Coun- 
try, bedecked with Trees and Verdure, War 
ter and Meads, and blelTed with a wholefom 
Air. This V alley opens upon the Sea called 
/£irjL:»d,andi3tranfcendantlypleafant. You 
there buy a Sheep for half a Dram, and 
for the fame yew purchafe as much of their 
Drink as may fuffice many Perfons. This 
Drink is made of Palm-Honey boilal, and 
prepared with the Tari [Taddt\ or Juice 
which runs from the Tree. 

97 j« Pa~ Ganung is the mod ufual Occupation of 
fiiLes ef the Inhabitants here. They play at Draughts, 
the Inha- and their ocher principal Padime is fighting 
hitants. of Cocks, which are veiy large iu this 
Country, and better provided with Spurs 
than Cocks commonly are ; and befides this 
the Indians arm them with Blades of Iron 
in the Falhion of Cangiars. Upon thele 
Combats they bet Gold, Silver, Lauds, 

Farms, 
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Farms, and many other Things which are 
won by the Matter of the Cock that beats. 

They play alfo at Draughts, and venture 
great Sums upon the Chance of this Game, 
but with fuch Fury, That thofe who have not 
wherewithal. Debauchees and defperate Peo- 
ple, often play away the Ends of their Fin- 
gers. While they are at play, they have a 
Fire by them, and thereon a Pot of Wal- 
nut, or Sej'ame Oil j they have no Oil of 
Olives j and they place a little, but very 
lharp. Hatchet between them. When one 
of them has won a Game, the other lays his 
Hand upon a Stone, and the Winner cuts 
off the End of the Lofer’s Finger w ith the 
Hatchet j and the Patient dips his inured 
Part into the boiling Oil, to cauterife the 
M'ound. And yet they cannot fliake off 
this evil Habit of Gaming^ on the contrary, 
they fometimes perfitt in it fo obttinately 
and fo long, that, before they part, they 
have all their Fingers thus mutilated. Some 
of them will take a Wick, and foaking it 
in Oil, apply it to fome Member, fet Fire 
to it, and let it burn fo that the Scent of 
the burnt Flefli is fmelt by thofe who play 
with them, while the Parties themfelves 
betray not the leaft Senfe of Pain. 

Debauchery runs high in this Country, as 
well amcMig the Women as among the Men ; 
for they are laid under no Rettraint. It runs 
fo high, that fometimes a foreign Merchant, 
juft arrived from Seadhall fend for theDaugh- 
ter of a King of the Country, and fhe inall 
come to him to the Filhing grounds, with 
G 3 her 
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her Father’s Confent and Privity. Wherefore 
the MohammedaM Doftors of Siraf ftrictly 
warn young People not to go that way. 
Rains in . In the /Wicj there are heavy Rains, which 
the Indies, People of the Country call J afar a. They 

laft three whole Months, during Summer, 
incefiantly Night and Day, and Icarce does 
the Winter Hop them. The Indians, to the 
beft of their Abilities, prepare themfelves 
againlt thefe Rains, fome Time before they 
j and no fooner do they come on than 
they fhut themfelves up in their Houfes, 
made of Wood and Oane interwoven, and 
thatched with Leaves. They ftir not out 
during all this Time, and no Soul is feen a- 
broad, no not even the Artificers, who 
now do their Work at Home; and during 
this Seafon they are fubjeft to feveral Sorts 
of Ulcers in the Sole of the Foot, caufed by 
the Damps. 

^efi Thefe Rains are the Life of the Indians i 
Rains ft- Were they to foil, they would be reduced 
‘tULand deepeft Want. For their Fields, 

* ^ ' fown with Rice, are watered only by Rains, 

and are fecundated thereby; if great Store 
of Water ly upon the Rice Grounds .’they 
need no other help, or to be watered by 
Art. But w'hen the Rains are plentifully 
fhowered down, the Rice thrives abundant- 
ly, and even becomes much better in Kind. 
It never Rains in the Winter, 
f The Indians have Devotees and Doctors 

Bramins, known by the Name of Bramins. They 

Devotees. compofe Verfes, ftuft- 

■ ed with Flattery, inPraife of their Kings: 

_ • Aftrologers 
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Aftrologers they have, Philofophers, Sooth- 
fayers, and Men who obferve the Flight of 
Birds, and others who pretend to the Cal- 
culation of Nativities, particularly at Ka- 
fiugCy a great City in the Kingdom of Gozar. 

In the Indies^ there are certain Men called 
Bicarj who go all their Life-time naked, 
and fuSer their Hair to grow till it hides 
their hinder Parts, and the reft of their 
Body. They fuller allb their Nails to 
grow, fo that they become pointed and 
lharp as Swords, nor do they ever cut them, 
but leave them to break and fall off as it 
happens ; and this they obferve as a reli- 
gious Duty. Each of them has a String 
about his Neck, whereto hangs an ear- 
then Porringer j and when they are preffed 
by Hunger, they flop at the Door of fome 
Indian Houle, and thofe within immediately 
and joyfully bring outRice to them,believing 
there is great Merit in fo doing \ while they 
eat out of the Porringer and withdraw, 
never returning to make the fame Requeft, 
it not by Neceffity urged thereto. 

The Indians have many Laws and religi- 
gious Precepts, by which they imagin they 
pieafe God : Of fuch as thefe it is written 
in the Koran.) The Wicked have a mighty Pride. 
One part of their Devotion coniifc in build- 
ing of Kans or Inns, upon the Highways, for 
the Accommodation of Travellers j where 
alfo they fet up Dealers, of whom the Paf- 
fengers may purchafe what they may happen 
to want. They there alfo fettle public W o- 
men, fuch as are in the Indies, who expofe 
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thernfelves to Travellers ; all which the 
Indians nurnber ^png their meritoriougf 
Peeds. 

r pp-1 In the Indies they have public Women call- 

pk/ic W'itnen of the Idol^ the Origin of whofe In- 

nm- ftitution is fuch ; When a Woman has laid 
herfelf under a V ow, that Ihe may have Chil- 
dren ; if it happens that Ihe brings tbrth 
a handfom Daughter, Ihe carries the Child to 
the Bcd^ fo they call the Idol they worlhip, 
and there leave her. When dbis Girl has at-? 
u.ined a proper Age,^ llie takes an Apart- 
itnent in this public Place, and fpreads a 
Curtain before her Door, and waits the Ar- 
rival of Strangers, as well Indians as Men 
of other Seftsj to whom this Debauchery 
is made lawfoL She proftitutes herfelf at a 
certain rate, and delivers her Gains into 
the Hands of the Idol’s Prieft, to be by 
him difpofed p:^ for the ufe and Support of 
the Temple. We praife the Almighty and 
Glorious God, who hath chofen us to be 
free from the Sins which defile the Men inr 


yolved in Infidelity. 

FFF 1 ^ Almanfur there is a fo- 

<he mous Idol called MuUan^ whither they re- 
Multan. fort in PUgrimage from the remoteft parts, 
even from diftances of feveral Months. 
Some of the Pilgrims bring with them the 
odoriferous Wood Hud al Camruni^ fo call- 
ed from the City of Camru^y where they 
have an excellent Wood Aloes, which they 
offer to this Idol ; delivering it to the Prieft 
of the Temple that he may burn it before 
his God. Some of this Wood is worth two 

hundred 
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hundred Dinars the Man^ and is com-* 
monly marked with a Seal, to diftinguiih it 
from another kind of the fame Wood, of 
lets V alue. It is ufual for Merchants to buy * 
it of thefe idolatrous Priefts. 

There are, among the IndianSj certain Particular 
Men who make Profeflion of Piety, and Dewtm. 
whofe Devotion confifts in Peeking after 
iinknown Iflands, or fuch as are newly dif- 
covered, there to plant Coco-nut Trees, 
and to link Wells of Water for the Ufe 
jof Ships that fail to thofe Parts. 

There are People, at Oman^ who crofs 
over to the Iflands that produce the Coco- 
nut, carrying with them Carpenter’s and 
all fuch like Tools ; and having felled as 
much Wood as they want, they let it 
jdry, then lirip off the Leaves, and with 
the Bark of the Tree theyfpin a Yam, 
wherewith they few the Planks together, 
and fo build a Ship. Of the fame WotS they 
cut and round away a Mall j of the Leaves 
they weave their Sails, and the Bark they 
work into Cordage. Having thus corn- 
pleated their Veflel, they load her with 
Coco-nuts, which they bring and fell at 
Oman, Thus is it that, from this Tree alone, 
fo many Articles are convertible to ufe, 
as fuffice not only to build and rig out 
a Veflel, but to load her when £he is com- 
pleated, and in a Trim to fail. , 

The Country of the Zinges or Negroes is ^heCam^t 
of vaft Extent. They there commonly fow ^1, 
Millet, which is the chief Food of the Ne- 
groeg. §pgar-canes alfo they have, and 
" ■ other 
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other forts of Trees; but their Sugar is 
very black. Thefe People have a Number 
of K-ings, who are eternally at war with 
each ocner. About their Kings they have 
certain Men called Mohararnin^ becaule each 
of them bores his Nofe, and there wears a 
Ring. They have Chains alfo faftiied about 
their Necks; and when they are at war, 
and going to fight, they each take one end 
of his Neigbour’s Chain, and pafs it thro’ 
the Ring that hangs under his Nofe ; two 
Men hold this Chain, and fo prevent the 
reft from advancing tow'ards the Enemy till 
Deputies have been, from Side to Side, to 
negotiate a Peace, which if it is concluded, 
they take their Chains about their Necks 
again, and retire without fighting: But 
when they once begin to uniheath the 
Sword, no Soul of them quits his Poll till 
he is fldn. 

ffhejUve In their Hearts they have all a profound 
gnat Be- Veneration for xht. Arabs ^ and when they 

fieBfertle 

to fee any one of them, they fall 
' down before him, and cry, This Man 
, comes from the Kingdom where flourilhes 
the Date-bearing Palm, for they are very 
fond of Dates. 

Dtrvifej, Among thefe People there are Preachers, 
Preacheri. harangue them in their own Tongue, 
nor may the Catebs or Orators of any other 
Nation whatfoever be compared w itfi them. 
Some of thefe profels a religious Lite, and 
are covered w ith the Skin of a Leopard or 
Ape. One of thefe Men, with a Staff in 
his Hand, lhall prefent himfeif before thenj^ 
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and, having gathered a Multitude of People 
about him, preach all the Day long to them ^ 
he fpeaks of God, and recites the Actions 
of their Countrymen who are gone betore 
them. From this Country they bring the 
Leopards Skins called Zingiet^ {potted with 
red and black, very great and very broad. [GG] 
In this fame Sea is the Ifland of SocotrUy . 

whence the Sccotrin Aloes. This Ifle lies near ^yjocotw. 
the Land of the ZingeSy and near alfo to the v ccogr. 
Country of they{r<?^r, and moft of its Inhabi- Nufai. 
tants are Chriitians, which is thus account- p- 24- 
ed for: Whtn Akxaader {ubdued the King- 
dom of the Perftansy his Preceptor, Ar^iotky 
to whom he had by Letters communicated 
his Conquefts, wrote back to him to delire 
That by all means he would feek alter the 
Ifland of Sccotray which afforded Aloes, an 
excellent Drug, and without which they 
could not make up the famous Medicament 
called Hiera, That the beft way would be 
to remove the Inhabitants thence, and, in- - 
{lead of them, plant a Colony ot Greeksy 
that they might fend Aloes into Syridy 
Greecey and Egypt. hccoxAvA^lXy Alexander 
gave the neceliary Orders to diipoliefs the^ 
Inhabitants, and to fettle a Colony ot 
Greeks in their Head. Then he command- 
ed the Kings of tl\e Nations, who divided 
his Empire, after he had flain the great Da- h the 
riusy to execute the Orders he had ifliied 
out for the Prelervation of thefe Greeks. 

They remained then as a Guard upon this 
Ifland, till God fent Jefus Chrifi into the 
World j when the Greeks of this fame Ifle, 

being 
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bfeing informed concerning his Advent, env 
braced the Chriftian Faith, as the other 
Greeks had done before them ; and in the 
Profeffion ot this Faith have they perfevered 
to this Day, as well as all the Inhabitants 
of the other Ifles. 

<TheSeasof In the firft Book, no mention is made of 
tlofeParts. which ftretches away to the right, 

as Ships depart from Oman and the Coait of 
Arabia., to launch into the great Sea : But 
the Author’ defcribes only the Sea on the 
left hand, in which are comprehended the 
Seas of India and China, which he feems to 
have particularly had in his Eye. In this 
Sea, which is, as it were, on the right of 
tlie Indies, as you leave Oman, is the Coun- 
try of Sihar \Shihr~\ where Frankineenfe 
grows, and other Countries poflefled by the 
Thefeare Nations of Ad, Hamyar, Jorham, and 
Tribes of ‘J'habateba, The People of this Country 
Sonna in Arabic, of very ancient 
LUrlJ ijj many things, different from 

what is in the Hands of the Arabs, and 
containing many Traditions to us unkncrwn. 
They have no Villages, and they lead a 
bard and a very miferable Life. 

The Country they inhabit extends almoft 
as for as Aden and Jiidda upon the Coaft of 
Taman or Arabia the Hapjy, From Judd a 
it ftretches up into the Continent as far 
aj the Coaft of Syria, and ends at Kolzum, 
The Sea is, in this part, divided by a Slip 
■pf Land, which God hath fixed as a 
Line of Separation between thefe two Seas, 
j|S ip is written in the Kftran. From Koh- 
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mni the Sea ftretches along the Coaft of 
the Barbarians to the Well Coaft, v-hicbis 
oppofite to Taman, and then along the 
Coaft of Ethiopia, from whence you have 
the Leopard Skins of Barbary, which are the 
beft of all, and moft skilfully drelied ; and 
laftly, along the Coaft of Zetlah, whence 
you have Amber and Tortoife-lhell. 

When the Siraf Ships arrive in this Sea, 
which is to the right of the Sea oi India, gationof 
they put into Judda, where they remain j the Siraf 
for their Cargo is thence tranfported to Kc^ Traders, 
hira \Catrii\ by Ships of Kolzum, who are 
^.cquamted with the Navigation of the Red 
Sea, which thofe of Sirr^ dare not attempt, 
becaufe of the extreme Danger, and becaufe 
this Sea is full of Rocks at the Water’s 
Edge •, becaufe alfo upon the whole Coaft 
there are no Kings, or icarce any inhabited 
Places and, in fine, becaufe Ships are every 
Night obliged to put into fome Place of v.LuA 
Safety, for Fear of ftriking upon the Rocks; Barth, p- 
they^ fail in the Day time dnlyy and all *55- 
the Night ride foil at Anchor. * This Sea, 
moreover, is fulfte^l to very thick Fogs, 
and to violent Gales of Win^ and fo has 
nothing to recommend it, either within or 
without. It is not like the Sea of India, or of 
China, whofe Bottom is rich with Pearls and 
Ambergreefe; whole Mountains of the Coaft 
are ftored with Gold and precious Stones ; 
whofe Gulfe breed Creatures that yield Ivo- 
ry ; and among the Plants of whofeShores are 
Ebony, Red-wood, the Wood of 
Aloes, Cam^ire, Nutmegs, Cloves, San- 
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<lal Wood, and all the other Spices and 
Aromatics ; where Parrots and Peacocks 
are Birds of the Forefl; ; and Musk and Ci- 
vet are collefted upon the Lands. In Ihort, 
fo produftive are thefe Shores ot eftimable 
things, that it is impoffible to reckon them 
up. 

Amber- Ambergreefe, which is thrown upon the 
Coaft of this iame Sea, is walhed to Shore 
by the Swell : It begins to be found on the 
J»rf/<t»Sea, but whence it comes is unknown. 
We only know that the beft of it is thrown 
upon the Barbarian Coaft, or upon the Con- 
fines of the Land of Negroes, towards J/- 
har^ and Places thereabouts. It is of a blu- 
iih white, in round Lumps. The Inhabi- 
tants of this Country have Camels trained 
up to the Bufinefs, which they mount by 
Moonftiine, and ride along ftiore. Thele 
Camels are broke to this, and as foon as 
they perceive a piece of Amber, they bend 
their Knees,- and their Rider picks it up. 

Anotber There is another fort which fwims in 
great Lumps upon the Surface of the Sea, 
aimoft like the Body of an Ox, or a little 
left, and weigh a great deal. When a cer- 
tain Filh of the Whale-kind, called Tal, 
lees thefe floating Lumps, he fwallows the 
lame, and is killed thereby. Then they fee 
the Whale floating upon the Surface, and 
inftantly the Men who are accuftomed to 
this fort of Filhery, and know when thele 
Whales have fwallowed Amber, go out to 
him in their Boats ; and darting him with 
Iron Harpoons, they tow him to Ihore, 

where 
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Vhere they fplic him down the Back, and 
take out the Amber : What they find about 
the Belly of the Creature is commonly 
Ipoiled with the Wet, and contrafls an un- 
pleafant Scent. You may buy the Bones 
of this Fifti, at the Druggifts of Bagdad 
and Bajfora. The Amber which has not 
been infefted by Ordure, in the Belly of 
the Whale, is perfe61iy good. It is a ufual 
thing to make Stools of the Vertebrae of the 
Back-bone of this Whale called Tai. 

They fay, that in a Village, ten Leagues Buildings 
from called Tain^ there are old Houfes of Whalt 
neatly enough built, the Lintels of whofe 
Doors are of the Rib of this Whale. I 
have heard aPerfon fay, That formerly one 
of them was thrown upon the Coaft, not very 
far from Siraf'^ and that going to view him 
he faw People getting upon the Back of this 
Creature with Ladders ; and that the Filher- 
men expofed him to the Stm, diced away 
his Flelh, and having digged a Pit, gather- 
ed up the Greafe which was melted by the 
Sun ; and that having drained oft all theOil, 
they fold it to the Mailers of Ships. This 
Oil, mixed up with another kind of Stuff, 
in ufe with Seamen, ferves for calking of 
Ships, to fecure the Seams of the Planking, 
and to Hop up Leaks. This Whale Oil is 
negotiated for great Sums of Money. 

Of Pearls. 

Before we fpeak of Pearls, and the man- 
ner of their Formation, Let us praife God, 

who 
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who hath created them by his Providence^ 
who hath produced all Creatures upon 
Earth, and who even from them produces 
others, and many and various Things which 
Men know not, wherefore do we aforibe 
unto him all Majelly, and blefs his mighty 
ami glorious Name. 

Pearls begin to be formed of a Subftance, 
at firft, fomewhat like the Plant called 
jedana.^ being of Size the fame, in Colour 
and Figure pretty alike, iinall, thin, 
and tender, juift like the Leaves of this 
Plant. At firli it fwims feebly on the Sur- 
face, and flicks to the Sides of Ships, under 
Water; where, in time, it hardens, grows, 
and gets covered with a Shell. When thefe 
Oyllers become heavy, they fall down to 
the Bottom of the Sea, where they fublift 
after a manner to us unknown. They ap- 

S ar no other than a piece of red Flelh, 
ce the Tongue towards the Hoot, with- 
out Bones, Sinews, or Veins. 

But there are various Opinions touching 
thje ProduSlion of Pearls ; and fome fay. 
When it rains die Oyflers rife up to the 
Surfece, and that, gaping, the Drops of 
Water they catch turn to Pearls. Others 
fey they are generated intheOyfters them- 
felves, which is moft likely, and is con- 
firmed by Experience. For moft that are 
found in Oyfters, are fixed and move not : 
When they are loofe the Merchants call 
them Seed Pearl. God alone knoweth how 
this Matter is. Now this is the moft won- 
derful thing we have heard concerning the 
Subfiftance of Oyfters, A 
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A certain Arab came formerly to Bajfora^ Ti-eSt:ry»f 
find brought with him a Pearl worth a great ^ 

Sum of Money ; He foew’d it to a Hrug- 
gifl; of his Acquaintance, and, ignorant of 
the Value thereof, asked him what he 
thought of it. The Merchant telling him 
it was a Pearl, the Arab asked him w hat it 
might be worth • and he valued it at a hun- 
dred Pieces of Silver. Tht Arab j all afto- 
nilhed at his Words, asked if any Perfon 
would be willing to give him w hat he had 
faid ; whereupon the Merchant counted out 
a hundred Drams to him ; and w ith this 
Money did the Arab purchafe Corn to 
carry back into his own Country. The r 
Merchant, on the other hand, brought the 
Pearl to Bagdad^ and fold it at a very high 
rate, which inabled him to deal very con- 
fiderably thereafter. Now this fame Mer- 
chant declared, that he had examined the 
Arab touching the Origin of Pearls, and 
that he delivered hirafelf to the following 

Effea 

I W'as going along, faid he, by Saman^ in RcdtA 
the Diftrift oIBahreitty not very far dillant teaching 
from the Sea • and upon the Sand I faw a *P‘Origin 
dead Fox, with fomething, at his Muzzle, 
that held him fall. I drew near, and law 
a white, lucid Shell, in w'hich I found the 
Pearl I took. Hence he gathered, that 
the Oyfter was upon the Shore, driven thi- 
ther by Tempeft, w^hich very often hap- 
pens. The Fox palling by, and leering at 
the Meat of the Oyfter, whole Shell ftood 
open, did jump thereon, and thfuft in hia 
H Muiz-lc 
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Muz-zle to feize the Fifti, who, doling, 
locked him faft, as has been faid. For it is 
a Property of theirs, never to let go their 
hold of any thing, except forcibly opened 
by an Iron at the Edges. This is the Oy- 
fter that breeds Pearls, which it as carefully 
keeps as a Mother her Child. When there- 
fore it was fenlible of the Fox, it withdrew, 
as to avoid an Enemy : and the Fox feeling 
. himfelf fqueezed, did. beat the Ground on 

each hand, till he was ftifled, and fo dyed. 
The Arab found the Pearl, and God would 
have it that he Ihould apply himfelf to the 
Merchant, a very happy thing for him. 
Kin»s of ^ "T'he Kings of the Indies wear Ear-rings 
#i&e Indies of precious Stones fet in Gold. They 
vjear Eat- wear alfo Collars of great Price, adorned 
rntgt. precious Stones of divers Colours, but 

efpecially green and red ; yet Pearls are 
what they raoft efteem, and their Value 
furpalfes that of all other Jewels ^ they at 
prefent hoard them up in their Treafures, 
with their moll precious things. The Gran- 
dees of their Court, the great Officers and 
Captains, wear the like Jewels in their 
Collars. They drefs in a half Veil, and 
carry a Parafol of Peacocks Feathers to 
lhade them from the Sun- and are furround- 
ed by thofe of their Train. 

Indians There are certain Indians, who never 
vtho refufe g^t two out of the fomc Difh, or upon the 
Table, and would deem it a very 
great Sin if thev ihould. When they 
come to Siraf, and are invited by the con- 
fiderable Merchants, were they z hundred 

in 
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in Number, more or kfs, they mull each 
have a feparate Difti, without the leafl; Com- 
munication with the reft. 

Their Kings, and Perfons of high Quali- 
ty, have freln Tables made for them every 
Day, together with little Difhes and Plates, 
wove of the Coco-nut Leaf- in which they 
eat what is prepared for their Subliftance ; 
And their Meal over, they throw the Table, 
the Difhes and Plates, into the Water, to- 
gether with the Fragments they have left. 
Thus at every Meal they have a new Ser- 
vice. 

To the Indies they formerly carried the 
Dinars^ called Sindiat^^ov Gold Pieces of the 
Sind^ and the Dinar there palled for three 
of ours, and even more. 

Thither alfo are carried Emeralds from 
Egyfty which are fet for Rings. . 
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REMARKS, OR NOTES 

UPON THE 

CHIEF PASSAGES 
Of the Two Foregoing Accounts. 


Of the Sea ^Harkand. 


T he Author, doubtlefi, intends the Mat- 
dives, which, _ according to the Eaftern Geo- 
graphers, divide the Sea of Detare-wi, or the 
Sea of the great Gulf of India, as far as 
Ras Kemori, or Cape Comorin, from that of Harkand. 
The Jrahs and the other Orientals have Names 
for the Seas, which bear no Affinity with thole of 
the other Languages. Theie Seas, without com- 
prehending the Ocean which they call Bah-Malit, 
are, the Sea of China, the Sea of India, the Sea of 
Pefa, the Sea of Koizum, or the Red Sea, ib call’d 
from a Town which is thought to be the Oyfma 
of the Ancients ; the Sea of Rum, or of Greece, 
which is the Mediteranean ; the Sea call’d Jl-G:czar, or 
the Cafpian, and the Sea of Bent, or the pentus Eiixi- 
•nus. But theie are not all the Names they give them ; 
for the Sea of India is very often called the Green 
Sea ; that of Perfia, t’ne Sea of Bajfora ; and other 
Names they have for particular Parts of theie Seas. 
In like manner the Sea of Harkand, the Sea of De- 
larowi, the Sea of Zinge, or that on the Coaft of Bar- 
hary, and the Dark Sea which was almoft unknown 
to the Arabs, it ftretching away beyond the Ifland of 
Madagafcar or St, Lawrence, have different Names 
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from the diflferent Coafts they walh, and •which 
they alfb call the>SVi/t Sea. 

The Sea of Sbelahet our Author mentions to ba 
divided by the Iflands of Kamtii, that is, by a Part 
of the Continent of the Indies, muft be Ibmewhcre 
in that extent of Sea from Cape Rajalgat to Mala- 
bar : But as this extent feems to be very weat, one 
•would be apt to think this Sea extends hut from 
Sbelahet, -which, according to Jhuifeda, is a Town of 
the Manibar, which is a Part of the Peninfala of In~ 
dia within the Ganges, ftretching from Gizerat or 
Guzarat, to Coulam or Coulan. 


[ B ] In thefi Seas arc ahont ipoo IJlands. 

The Jrahs had but a very imperfedt Knowledge 
of thefe Iflands, and hence our Authors reckon them 
but at 1900 ; but our exadt Navigators and Travel- 
lers, and particularly Pyrard, have it that the Inha- 
bitants talk of above twelve thouland , and that the 
King of the Maldives aflumes the Stile of King of 
the twelve thaufand IJlands. The Nubian Geographer 
calls them, with cur Authors, Riiaiat or Rohihat, 
although the Name Maidive be more agreeable to 
the Jjalabaric Tongue, in which Live is an Ifland ; 
whence we have Sarandib or Saratidive, Ar.gedive, 
and many others. Garcias de Orta, a learned Pertu- 
guefe Plwfician, lays, they muft be written Naledive, 
Dec. 3. /. or the Four Iflands, or rather as Barres, the Thou f and 
3. c. 7. Iflands if after all it would not be better to lay 
they borrow their Name from Maly, Maley, or Male, 
the chief of them, where the King relides. The 
Ancients knew next to nothing of thele Iflands; 
and we cannot tell when the Arabs landed among 
them to propagate Mcbammtdijm, which they profeS 
fed when firft dilcovered by the Portuauefe. Bancs re- 
lates that the Pcrtugiiefeolhis time had run about three 
hundred Leagues along thefe Iflands, from thole of 
Mamal, a Moor of Canamr who was Mailer of the 
Northerraoft, about forty Leagues from the Coaft of 
Malabcn, and in the Latitude of 12 Degrees and 
30 Minutes ; and that the Southennoll they knew 

wera 
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were thofe of Candu, and Jdu in the feventh De- 
gree of the Antartic Hemi^ihere : But that in the 
Sea Charts of the Moors, thefe Iflands in a 
Clufter along the Coaft of from the Flats or 
Shelves of Padaa,to the Parallel of Mount Deli ; and 
then ran away Eaflward till they ahnoft touched Jie- 
va-head, and the Coaft of Sunda. The Portuguefe and 
Dutch Charts, which place theie Iflands of Adu and 
Candu a little more Northerly, take no Notice of 
the others which ftiould have been found out after 
lb many Voyages, to and again, in thefe Seas : But the 
Moorifli Charts are fb very inaccurate, that it is very 
pofllbly they ftretch out this String of Iflands much 
farther than it really goes ; for by the later Voyage* 
it is certain that thefe Iflands, of a Clufter of which, 
according to Pyrard, each Province or Group is 
formed, each of which they call an JtoUon, reach not 
farther than 5 Degrees South. The Arabian Geo- Qm. i"* 
grapher had certainly leen what our Author writes S. 
of thefe Iflands, which he defcribes accurately e- 
nough, except when he relates that the Capital is 
call’d Anabona ; whereas in the original Text, which 
is corrupted in the Reman Edition, it is faid that the 
King of the Ifles Robibat, the fame with the Mal~ 
dives, refides in the Ifland called Afaly, or Mate, 
which this Geographer writes of the King of the 
Ifland or Peninfula of Comar, which forms the Point 
and Part of the Eaftem Coaft of India. 

He allb calls thefe Iflands Rebihat ; whereas our 
Author lays, that all the Iflands were comprehended 
under this Name, not excepting Ceykn or Sarandib ; 
and whereas the Original from whence this Tranfla- 
tion is borrowed, reads Debijat. In the Indian Tongue 
Dive is an Ifland or Ifle, but the Arabs write it Dib, 
as appears by their Sarandib, or Sielendiba, as it i* 
written in the Fragment of Cefmas Indcpleufies. 

Our Author lays, theft Iflands were governed fay Images dt 
a Queen ; and the Nulnan Geographer reports that lievenct, 
they have a King, but that his Wife has all the 
Power in her own Hands, that Ibe is uncontrolable Uli fupra. 
by the King, and orders all matters of State and 
Property to her own good liking. The Hiftoryof 
thefe Iflands is too much in the dark for us to cp- 
a a mino 
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mine into the Origin of this Cuftom, which wa# 
aboliflied before the Portuguefe firft came hither. 
Perhaps the Arabs, who fettled here, introduced, 
■with Alchammedifm, many of their Cuftoms, and 
among the reft that of excluding Women from all 
public Employs ■, or it may have happen’d that w hen 
the Arabs difeovered thefe Iflands, fbme Woman 
ruled as Regent during her Son's Minority, fuch 
being the known Cuftom over all the AloJucca If- 
lands ; which alfb prevailed among even the Moguls, 
whole Empire, during the Minority of Gayuk Khan, 
was governed by ’Turakia Katun his Mother. And 
thus the firft Dilcoverers giving it out, that the 
Iflands were under a Q^en, eafily perfuaded others 
that it was the ulual Form of the Government ; 
and as Voyages hither did not happen often, they 
remained -a long time under this Miftake. And fo ir 
was w ith the King o( Morocco, who in the Year 
16S5, fpeaking of the Enghjh, faid, they were not 
to compare w ith other Nations, becaufe they obey’d 
a Wonun ; for this Prince who valued himlelf up- 
on his Parts, had in Ibme of his Hiftories read ma- 
ny things concerning <^icen Elizabeth, in whole 
Reign the firft Treaties ofCommerce, with the King- 
dom of Morocco, were managed by Edmund Hogan, her 
Majefty’s Ambaflador to Muley Abdal-Aialic K.ing of 
JEro.-cc, in the Year .m dlxsvii. 

What is faid of the Ambergreafe, -which lb abounds 
in thefe Iflands, is confirm’d by Garcias de Orta, Py~ 
rard, Barlcfa, and many' other Travellers. 

The Shells are ftill current among the j}daldk,vfe, 
and in many Parts of the Indies, they pafs for fmall 
Afoney; and not only in the /i-d.-w, but on theCoaft 
of Gu'nea, and in the Kingdoms of Benin and Conge, 
were they are ufed in Traffic. Barros thus expref- 
fes himlelf thereon. 57 jry ha-oe a hr.d cf Shells a- 
Icut the Size of a Snail, but iher are cf ai:cther Shape, 
hard, ’white, and lucid ; and feme of them are fa- 
•well illuminated, and Jlained of di-vcrs Colours, that 
leir.g fet in Gold fer Butters, they Lck like enamel. 
Ships ballaji with thefe Shells for Bengal and .Siam, 
mhere the'; are ufed at Alarket for change like cur fmall 
Copper Pieces. The fame Author takes Noticc'ofthe 
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Way they take thc'e Shells, aad therein agrees v.itli P. - 3 . r. 
our Author ; and Py. ard connrtns what he lays oi Earn U:e 
the Treafu'cs of thefc Shells the Princes of the chat. 
Gauntry have. 

In the fame Sea toivards the Ijland of Suran- [ c j 
dib are many Ijles. 

It were to be wtfhed our Author had exprefled 
himfelf a little clearer in this PalTage and many 
others, which relate to the Pofition and Place of the 
Coafts and Iflands of the Indian Sea ; which can- 
not eafiiy be gathered from lb imperfect a Deferip- 
tion. He fays, that in the Sea bwond the Mat- 
diiics, there is a great Number of Iflandr, or Penin- 
fuLi’s , the .4rahs having no Word to expreft thefe 
Ittlt : Wherefore they call Spain, Yetir*t-al-.Inda~ 
ius. The Jjiand of Andalulia, becaiile it is wa Ihed 
by the Sea on three Sides. They therefore called 
Illands or Peninfula’s that vaft extent of Coaft from 
Cape Comorin to China, where, it feejn,s, we muft 
place thofe Nations, who are but partly known to 
us, and under very different Names. In thofe Coun- 
tries we find all that our Authors and the Knhian 
Geograper, their Copilf, attribute to thefe great If- 
lands, hut which cannot hold good of the Illands 
of Sumatra, yaha, and Borneo, which pofllbly are 
fome of thofe deferibed in the Sequel. 

The Hies, our Authors call Kamr.i, are other- 
wife called Kani, or Rana, and at this day give 
Title to 3. Raja or idolatrous Prince of the fi.des, 
who derives his origin from King Perns. In the 
Arabian Geography this Ifland is c .Hed Rami as 
in the Oriental Library of Mr. d' Herbrlot. 

The Iflands of Najabalus, cr Lajabalus, (for the 
Name is Ipclt both ways) are, it is probable, the final! 

Ifles of Nicobar, where Ships ftill generally touch 
when bound to fome Parts of the Ind-es. 

Our Authors obferve, that in thefe Iflands there 
was a barbarous Race of Man-eaters ; and this mpy.j. 
Tetter, -a confirms, adding thereto a flill more bar- ■' 
barous Cufto-m of eating their Relations when 
a 3 they 
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they are grown old- He places thele Barbarian# 
between the Ifles of Nicobar and 'Tanacar'm or ?4»- 
afarim : And this Cuftom remains to this Day, if we 
may believe Navarette ; It is certain they eat alive 
thofe Europeans they can catch. 

Marco Polo tells us, that the Inhabitants of the In- 
land he calls Angaman^ devoured all thofe they 
could lay Hands on. Teiseeua fays allb of the Ja- 
vans y that about an hundred Years before he wrote, 
that is, aboutYwo hundred Year ago, they ate 
Human Fkfli, a Cuilom they unnatur^y adhered to, 
till luch time as they imbraced MohammeSfm. 
The Peguans were guilty of the fame, and fold 
Human Elefli publicluy. Moft of the Cafres on the 
Coaft of Barbary are Anthropophagites alfo, and par- 
ticularly thofe call’d Zimbas. Thefe in the Year 
1589 made an Incurhon into the interior AfriCyXo 
the Number of 80000, and devoured all the Perfons 
that fell into their Hands ; and thus defolated a 
Tra^ of above three hundred Leagues. The Mum- 
hos and moft of the other O^res of Afrk are Devou- 
rers allb of the fame kind; and the Portuguefe of 
Mo/ambiquey and the Neighbouring Parts, agree that 
they ate the Bodies of liich as were executed. M. 
Poloy befides other Parts of the Indies and China, 
where he obfervK the People to be Andiropopha- 
gites, lays, that in the Kingdom of Fehcb, which 
is one of the eight of the Icflcr of Java, the Inha- 
bitants ate Human Fklh as well as thofe of the 
Kingdom of Samaray thofe of Dragojan, and thofe 
of the greater Java, according to Barthema, who 
fold their ancient Relations to Men, who bought 
them to eat. 

The feme M. PoJo, Ipeaking of the Aftrologcrs, 
or Magicians of the great Khan of the 'Tartars, 
feys, that when a Man was condemned to Death, 
they took him, drels’d him, and ate his Flelh. 

Barbcfa writes almoft the feme of Siam and the 
Qkbes, and adds, that when a Criimnal was to be 
fentenc’d to Death, they begg’d him of the Kii^ 
to cat. Nicolo di Cortti obferves allb of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Ifle of Andramarda, or that <£ Andaman, 
and thofe of Sstmatra, that they would cat Human 

Flelh ; 
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Flelli ; and according to Pigafetta, there were cer- 
tain hairy People in the Molucca’s, v/ho having 
killed a Man, ate his Heart with Lemon Juice. 


Of the Jfland of Ceylon. 

The Orientals know the Ifland of Ceykn by no 
other Name than SaranM, which has fome ainnity 
with the S.iiMo/'tCec of Cofmas, the Author of the 
Chrifiian topography. Dive, in the Inchan Tongue, 
is an Ifland, and the Jrabs, who have no V (Jon- 
Ibnant, do, after the manner of the Greeks, end 
their laft Syllable with a B. Thus all the Indian 
Names ending in Dive, give you to underftand that 
the Place meant, is either an Ifland or a Penin- 
fula i fo: moft of the Orientals have but one Word 
for the one and the other. From Ceylon the Arabs 
have formed Saran ; for the two Liquids L and R. 
arc often converted into each other. Arrian writes, 
that Weft ward there lies an Ifland called a^itKeu^i- 
and by the Ancients taprobatia, where you 
muft _ correft his Text, ('Str#' KeLKoci ta- 

'jrgyCein' otaca 3' toTj A^yAtoa aj’^j j which 

wants it, by a Miftake of the Tranfcribets, who 
have oftheAandain SIAANAOT formed a fx. 

The fame Cofmas it for the taprcbana of 

the Ancients. He fiys, it is about nine hundred 
Miles in Circumference, and that it was governed 
by two Kings, one of whom was Matter of the 
Mines of Tdcintb, or lacinth, a general Name under 
w'hich are comprehended feveral forts of coloured 
Stones, which the Arabs call Tatut or lacut ; that 
fome Ferftan Chriftians were there fettled , and had 
a Prieft, a Deacon, and all the Church Liturgy ; 
that the Kings and moft of the Inhabitants were 
Strangers ; that Commodities were brought hither 
from all Parts, and even firom China, this Ifland 
being as it were in the Heart of all the Aafer ; 
that it is five Days diftant from the Continent ot 
the Indies ; and that its chief Scale was call'd Ma- 
ratio ; in fine, that there were found the xopr Aisr, 
or Pearl Oyfters, as our Author confirms. 
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I REMARKS 

What the Jrahs relate of the Print of a Foot 
upon the top of a Mountain, which they lay is 
Adam’i Step; is to be found in moft of the Arabian 
Authors, who are very fond of luch Stories ; and 
is confirmed by the Tradition of the Country, 
handed down to our prefcnt Times. Robert Knox, 
an EngVtjlman, who lived twenty Years in this If- 
land, and who publifh'd an ample Account of it, 
in the Year idSi, exprefles himielf to this effedf. 
“ Southward of Conde-Uda there is a Mountain, 
“ luppoled to be the higheft in the Ifland, and 
“ called Hamalell in the Language of the Chinga- 
las, but the Poriuguefe, and the other Europeans 
call it Adam's Peek. This Mountain is in the 
“ Form of a Sugar-loaf, very fteep, and upon the 
top of it is a flat Stone, on which is feen the 
Impreflion of a Man's Foot, but larger than the 
Life, being about two Foot in length. The Peo- 
pie of this Ifland reckon it a meritorious Work, 
“ to vifit this Trace or Impreflion, and fall 
down before it; and generally towards the be- 
“ ginning of their New Year, which is in the 
Month of March, the Men, Women and Chil- 
“ dren relbrt to this great and lofty Mountain, there 
Lud. Bar- “ to perform their Devotions.” 
them. /. 3 . It IS the common Opinion, that the Chinefe peo- 
4. pled part of this Ifland, and that the Name of 

Chingulas or Chingalas, is derived from a Chinefe 
Colony, fettled on the Point </e Gale, and defeended 
Mart. from certain Chinefe driven hither by ftrels of Wea- 
Hifi. 23d. ther. 

‘T ’ixeira, 1. This, Father Martini confirms, laying, Gngdla is Si- 

i.p. 184. narum Syrtes, lb called bccaufe here perilhed a Fleet 
Kid. Mate, an Emperor of China had fitted out to conquer this 
Pd. 1. Ifland ; and that Ceylon, or Sinlan, fignifies Chinefe. 

r. 19 is? In another place he takes Notice that the Chingu- 

43. las arc much braver than the other Natives of the 

Country : But as Navarette very pertinently animad- 
verts, This Proof makes quite ^ainft what it is in- 
tend^ to demonilrate, fince it does not feem likely 
that they ihould inherit from the Chinefe a Courage 
they never poffclTed. 


5ome 



On the Foregoing Accounts. 

Some Authors have pretended that Ceyhn is not 
the Taprckvtux of the Ancients, but that Sumatra is 
the Place. Thefe are jindrew Ccrfali, MasimUtan 
of ‘Frar.fyh-av.ia^ Barthama^ Gafpar Barreyres, Pigafa- 
ta, and ibme others. 

Ships hnilt in the Indies. 

This lame Ibrt of Ships is exaftljr delcribed by 
Mar. 0 foh, under the Name of Ships of Ormuz ; 
for at that time all the Commerce of Siraf, which 
■was afterwards tranfuSed at the Ifle of Kis, was 
remov’d to Ormuz. “ The Ships of Ormuz are very 
“ bad and d-angerous, and Merchants often run a very 
“ great Riique in them. For they cannot fatten 
“ their Planks with Bolts, becaufe the Wood is as 
“ hard and as brittle as Earthen-ware ; fo that when 
“ they attempt to drive lb much as a Nail into it, 
“ the Nail ttarts back and breaks. Wherefore 
“ they bore the ends of their Planks as gently as 
** pofhble with an Augre, and then drive in Tree- 
“ nails, and lb make them fall. Then they bind 
“ them or rather few them together with a ftrong 
“ Thread of Coco-nut, -which Nut is large, ana 
“ all over cover’d with ftrong Fibres like Horfe 
“ Hair. They then launch them, and when every 
other part of them is decayed, thele Threads arc 
“ clean and unhurt ; and of the lame they make 
“ Cord'uge and Cables, which prelerve a long time 
“ in the Water. They ule no pitch to five their 
“ Ships from rotting, but ule, inftcad of it, a Filh 
Oyl. * 


* Le navi d.’ Ormuz fine pejfime & fericolo/e, on de It 
mercanfl fpejfa volte in (juelh pericclano : & la caufa e 
tpuefia, par che non fi ficano con chiodi per ejfir it 
Jegno col cyuale fi fahricano duro, QP di materia fragile 
a mode di vafo S terra, & fubito che fi ficca il chiedo, 
fi ribatte in fie medefimo, 6^ ^uafi ft rompe. Ala le 
tavclo fi foranno con trtvello di ferro piu leggiermente 
fhe pcjfcnc neir efiremitaj & doppo vl fi mettom alcune 
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remarks. 

Almeft all the Modem Writers who have treated rf 
the Maldives and the Coco-nut, agree with our An- 
cient Traveller in the manner of building thefe In- 
dian Embarkations ; and add, as a remarkable Circum- 
ftance. That this Tree alone not only affords Materials 
wherewithal to build a Ship, but to load her alio when 
flie is finilhed. The great Planks of theTrunk ferve 
for her Hull and Mails; with the Filaments or Fi- 
bres of the Nut they fpin the Cordage and the Sails ; 
and they calk her with the coarfer Stuff, and the Oil 
cxtradled from the Tree. They load her with Nuts 
both green and dry, and of the Liquor they draw from 
them, which is very plealant and fweet at firft, but 
turns into a Vinegar if kept, they make a kind of 
Cream, Comfits, Butter, aM an excellent Oil for 
Wounds. 

din unknown yie where are Mines of Silver. 

Amidft fuch a Number of Illands as are fcatter’d 
up and down the Indian Sea, quite up to the Coall of 
China, it is a hard matter to frngle out which of them 
our Author means. It fcems that even in his Days, the 
Courfe to be fteered for this Bland was loft, and that 
Chance only direfted Ships thither. There are Silver 
Mines in moft of thefe lilwds, as Travellers lay. 

A white Cloud, or Water-fput. 

This white Cloud, which has fuch extraordinary Efr 
fefb, is very exaftly deferibed in the Second Volume 


ehiasvi di legno, con le quali fi ferrano : doppo le lega- 
no, 0 <vero cuciono con un filo grojfo, che fi cava di fo- 
fra il fcorsco della nod cT India, le quali fona grandi : 
ief Jopra vi fono f.li, como fete di caeoalh, li quali pojli 
in aqua com e putrefatta la fofianza rimangono mondi, 
je nt fanno corde, con le quali legana le navi, is? 
durano hsigamente in aqua : alle qual navi non fi pone 
pefce per dijfea della putrefattione ma s'ungmo con alio 
Jatto di graffo de pefii, isf caltafi la fioppa. 

1 ^' 



On the Foregoing Jccounts. 

ef Mr. ‘Thevenot the Younger. It is commonly call’d a 
Water-fpout ; and the Arabian Geographer fpeaks of it 
in alinoft the fame terms. This fort of Whirlpool is 
not only feen all over the Indian Sea, but in the Sea 
of Perjia alfo. J ames Lancajier obferved one of them 
in the Straits of Malacca, on the way of Achem, at- 
tended with the fame difturbance and riling of the Wa- 
ter defcribed by our Authors. 

‘tnfan^ ‘Tuffoony or WhirFrmnd. 

Our Authors obferve that the Coaft of China is fub- 
jeft to violent Storms, and particularly to thofe Squalls 
or Frets of Wind called, in their Language, ‘Tufan, 
from a Greek Word Ttxpar, which fignifies almoft the 
fame thing. The Port ague fe and Spaniards derive from 
the Arabs their Word Tufaan, or ‘lufon, which,on the Coaft 
of China, comes on from the Eaftern Board, and begins 
in the Month of Auguft. Navarette is in the wrong 
when he looks for the Etymology of this Word in the 
Chinefe Language, in which, lays he, Tung fung is an 
Eafterly Wind. The Indians of Manila call it Bagio, 
and it is to the full as violent as the Hurricans among 
the American Iflands. Thefe Typhons are much to 
be dreaded, efpecially in the Paf&ge from the Indies 
to China, as we may perceive by many Examples to 
be found in the Writings of the moll famous Naviga- 
tors of thefe laft Ages. But although this Word is 
originally Greek, and lignilies rather a Storm attended 
with Thunder than a Tufan or Hurrican, during 
which the Wind lhall fliift to every Point of the Com- 
pafs ; yet the Arabs derive it from a Word of theirs 
which fignifies to turn, believing it a Native of their 
Tongue, juft as Navarette took it for an O&pring 
of the Chinefe. Varenius {■sji, xlx Arabs called it’OA'- 
fant 5 he means Al-Tufcpi ; but tho’ he is out as to this, 
he defaibes it very exactly in his Uni'verjal Geography. 

It appears like Sparks of Fire, 

This was obferved by Father Martini on the Coaft 

China: Aaijehn Davis, an Englifl/man, took No- 
tice 
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REMARKS 

tice of the 6me Phenomenon in the Year 1604, being 
in 7 Degrees of Southern Latitude, not far from the 
Ifle of Fernand de Noronha ; he lays, the Glare was fo 
flrong he could ealily fee to read by it. 

* An IJland mthout JVomcn. 

This, very probably, is the Ifland mentioned by 
Marco Polo : “ Beyond Chefmacoran, about five hundred 
“ Miles in the main Sea, fomewhat Southerly, there 
“ are two lilands, the one Mafcaline, and the other 
“ Feminine, about thirty Miles wide of each other. IiJ 
“ the one the Men live without the Women, and this 
“ is called the Mafculine IJland ; and in the other, 

which is called the Feminine IJland, the Women 
J live without the Men. The Inhabitants of thefe 
“ Ifles are one People, however, and are baptized 
“ Chrillians. The Men crois over to the Female 
“ Ifland, and flay there three Months together, (-viz.) 
“ March, April, May, each in his Houfe with his 
« Wife ; and then return to the Male Ifland, where 
“ they abide for the reft of the Year, following each 
“ his Buftnels, without the Participation of a Wife. 
“ The Women keep the Male Chrldren till they are 
" twelve Years old, and then fend them to their Fa- 
“ thers ; But the Girls they keep till they are of Age 
“ to Marty, and then difpofe of tlrem to the Men of 
“ the other Ifland. It feems the Air of the Place will 
“ not allow the Men to be always with their Wives, 
“ becaufe they would dye. They have a Bilhop under 
“ him of Socotra. ” * 


*Oltra de Chefmacoran a 500 Miglia in alto mare 
werfo mezzo di, --A fono due I foie, tuna niicina alP altra 
30 Miglia. Et in una dimorano gli hmmini fenza Fe- 
mine, iA Ji chiama Pljola Mafcolina : AY//’ altra fanno 
le femine fenza huomir.i, CS Ji chiama Ijola fcminina. 
^uelli che hahitano in dette due Ifila, fr-io una cofaMe- 
dejima, (A fmo ChriJliani battezzaii . Qli huomini 'Van 
a air Ifsla delle Femine (A dimorano con quelle tre me(i 

(ontinsi 



On the T(yfcgoin^ Jcconitts. 

Nicok di Conti has it, that they are obliged to re- 
tire after a three Months abode, or that otherwile they 
would dye by the malignity of the Climate. We can fay 
nothing of thele Iflands, fince it is fo hard to find 
them out by fuch an imperfeft Defcription. But what 
Marco Polo fays, can never be true, with regard to the 
Time the Men crofs over to the Womens for being 
Chriftians, the Difcipline which ftiU fubfifts in the 
Churches of the Levant, would have obliged them to 
have abftained from their Wives during Lent, which 
they keep much about the feme Time we do. Nor is 
it an eafy matter to underftand how the Women could 
live on their Ifland without any outward Worihip, 
which muft have been fufpended in the abfence of the 
Clergy, who neverthelefs might crofs over at the Time 
mentioned by Marco Polo, which happens to be alfo 
the Seafon when they celebrate the Fealt of Eajier. 

‘1‘ke Courfe they Jleered for China. 

. It is very dificult exactly to trace oat the Courfe 
the Arabs fleered for China, as it is found in our Au- 
thors j not only becaufe many Towns they mention 
have been deflroyed, but alfo becaufe the Ancients, who 
only coafted it along, held a different Rout from that 
now fliaped by our Pilots. 

The Chinefe came as far as Sira}, but dared not 
ftir beyond it, becaufe of the foulnefs of the Weather, 
and the heavinefs of the Sea, which their Ships could 
not live in. They did not then venture fo far as Ma- 

dagafuir, 

tontinui, doe Marza, Aprile Cif Maggia : tsf ciajcuno ha- 
bita in cafa, con la fua moglie, isf doppo ritarna all Ifo- 
fa Mafeolina, dove dimoram tutto, il rejio dell anno, fa- 
cendo le loro arti fenza femina alcu/ia. Le femine tengono 
fuoi JiglioU Jino a dodici amii, iA doppo li mandano alii 
loro padri : Se ella e femina, la tengeno fin eke ella e 
da marito iA pai la snaritano negli huomini della Ifola. 
JE par che quel aere non patifea che gli huomini continuina 
fl. Jlare apprejja le femine, pcrche moririano. Hanno il 
Isro vefco-vo qual e fottopofio a quello del Ifola di Socotra. 
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REMARKS 

iagafiar, as Father Martini pretends they did, becaule 
in the Bay of Santa Clara there is a People refem- 
bling the Chnnefe, and not unlike them in Speech. He 
offers nothing in Proof of this but the Report of fome 
Seamen : But granting the thing to be as he would have 
it, thefe Chine fe may have been driven thither by Tem- 
peft, and there have taken up their abode, becaufe they 
could not poffibly return back again to their Country. 
On the other hand, it is evident that Navarette is 
miftaken when he lays the Straits of Sincapar were 
their Ne plus ultra. 

Sir of was formerly a Maritime Town in the Gulf 
of ferfia, 60 Leagues from Shtrax, according to Jbul- 
feda, or 63 according to P.hn Haukal. They place it 
in 78 or 79 Degrees 30 Minutes of Longitude, and in 
the Latitude of 26 Degrees 40 Minutes, or 29 and 
30. They fay k was a Town of great Fame for 
Trade, but that the Country about it was bare and un- 
cultivated, becaufe of its llerility ; quite deftitute of Trees 
or Gardens j that the Heat was exceffive ; that the 
Town was well built, and that fome of its private In- 
habitants were fo rich, as to Lave laid out thirty 
thoufand Dinars, or fifteen thoufend Pilloles Trench, in 
railing and embdlilhing their Honfes; and in fhort, 
that moft of them were built with Wood brought from 
the Country of the Franks, or Europe. The Arabian 
Getsgrapher, alfb mentions this . City in many Places, in 
the Defcription of the third Climate, as well as moft 
of the other Geographers. Trade ftill flourilhed 
there in the Days of Ahulfeda, or about the beginning 
of the fborteenth Century ; but when it began to mi- 
grate to the Illand of Kis-Ben-Omira, then Siref foon 
fell to decay ; but it made no long Hay at Kis, but 
changed Srat for Ormux, where it entirely fettled. 

All the Arabian Ships pat into Siraf, and e^cial- 
ly when they came from Bajfora, the chief Scale for 
Ae Merchants of the Bed Sea, Egypt, and even the 
Ccaft of Ethiopia. The Chinefe and Indian Merchants 
bronght rliither all the Commodities the Eaft could 
fumilh, whether from the Indies, the Terra firma, ac 
the Illands then known. 

They lailed from Siraf to Mafcat, in the Conntry 
Oman, by Ttohmey called Omanum Emporium, and 



On the Toregmng Account s. 15 

ty Arrian, Omana. The Town alfo was called So^ar, or In Ptri^it^ 
Sohar-Oinan, or Shihr Oman. This Pallage is pretty dan- 
gerous for the Rocks, Ifles, and Flats which lye in the 
■way. It is impoffible to fay what Places our Arabs mean, 
fince they give us no Pofitions or Situations ; But it ftiould 
feem that Kaucamali, or Kaucam, is Cochim, or Cochin, 
which it was eafy to reach in a Month’s Paffage, with 
the Wind aft 5 becaufe of theMonfoons which are very 
regular. Immediately beyond Cochin, is the Sea of 
Harkand, as the Arabs call it ; and in ranging along 
the Shore, they firll touched at Cala, or Calabar, which 
is the fame thing. An anonymous Perfian Author, 
whofe Abridgment, or Epitome of Geography, is in 
the King’s Library, fays, that this Town is in part in- 
habited by Mqftems, or Mufalmen, and that there are 
Trees here which yield Camphire, as may be proved 
by the Teftimony of Serafion, by reading Cola inftead C. 144^ 
of Calca. 

Our Author fays, that Cala, or Calabar, is about -• 
a Month’s feil from Kaucam, but this does not afford 
us much light whereby to difcover its Pofition. Abu 
^eid, the Author of the fecond Relation, feems to have 
better explained the thing, faying, that the Ifle of Cala 
is in the mid Pallage between China and the Country 
of the Arabs, and that it is eighty Leagues in Cir- 
cuit. Thus according to his Notion, it comprehends 
an extent of Country under a Capital of the lame 
Name, which mull have been fome'rvhere about the 
Point of Malabar. 

From Cala in ten Days they reached a Place cal- 
led Betuma : In Syriac, Beii-Teuma, is the Houfe, «r 
Church of St. Thomas, which is upon the lame Rout, 
and cannot be very far from Cala, or Calabar. The 
Ancients mull have touched there, becaufe they lhaped 
their Courfe between the Coall and the Illand of Cey- 
lon ; whereas at prefent Ships ftretch to the Southward 
of the Point de Gale, and Hand over for the Hies of 
Nicobar which mull have been thofe of Najabalus, this 
Name, it is probable, being equally corrupted by the 
Arabs and by the Europeans. They are in eight De- y_ Bansit 
grees of Northern Latitude, & confequently beyond ap. Purch. 
la and Betuma; and thus there mull be fome Tiaof- Eol. i.p, 
pofitiou in the Defcription of this Courfe, when they ijj. 
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are named before Betuma and Kat range, or Kenerag^ 
according to Benjamin the Jenju. 

It is hard to lay what Place this laft was, if it be 
not the Chitran in our Charts, as well as to find the 
true Place of Senef, or Sanf, although the Aromatic 
Wood {hipped there, was for many Ages known aH 
over the Eaft. Serapioa, who fpeaks of it, though it 
can hardly be known in the Tranflation we have, 
which reads Seifi inftead of Senef, gives us fome Di- 
reClion towards finding this Place, by telling us it is 
but three Leagues from Cape Comorin, or Bas Comri, 
where the Wood Aloes is to be had, but it is not fo 
good. 

Clim. I. Arabian Geography, printed at Rome, can refledl 

lo. no Light upon this Obfcurity ; for the Text muft be 
ladly diftorted, fince it makes two dillinft Continents, 
of Alalai, which Ihould be the Point of Malabar, and 
'Senef, and fince it is very likely we Ihould read ATrra- 
^ kam-Mali, or Melal, inftead of Malax. 

The fame Author lays, that from Senef they go to 
Sandarfulat, or, as it is in the Arabic printed at Rome, 
Sandifulat. The Word Pulo is frequently compounded 
by die Malays, to fignify, that the Places whofe Names 
have that Adjunct, or Affix, arelllands: And there is 
a great Number of thefe in the Sea from the Gulf of 
Bengal, quite home to China. Bulat muft then be the 
Pulo of die Malays, and Sandar Bulat may be Puto 
Condor which is die neareft to China, and may for 
that Reason be the Place the Arabs fleered for, when 
they were bound for the Sea of China. And as their 
Navigation was rather Coafting than Safting, and as 
their Ships were very handy and light, they might 
the more fafely venture through the Straits of Sincapor, 
and keep the Shore aboard all the way ; And thus 
they kept between that String of Illands and Flats, 
which ftrecches away from the Coaft of Cambodia, quite 
home to the Mouth of Canton River ; nor muft we 
wonder they were five or fix Weeks upon this Paflage. 

It is difficult to trace out the particulars of this whcfte 
Voyage by fuch defective helps j and after aU, that 
might be done towards it, nothing but a bare Curiofity 
could enjoy any SadsfacUon in it ; for our Seamen at 

pofeitt 
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prefent know more of thofe Seas, and how to fleer in 
them better than the greatefl Navigators of Anti- 
quity. 

The Sea of Sanji muft be fomewhere about the Gulf 
of Cochinchina, which however, as has been obferVed 
by feveral Authors, is not the trae Name of the Coun- 
try, but Caochi ; and even this is a Name impoled 
on it fay the Chine fe ; fo that this diveriity in the 
rahie Name may borrow upon Ibme ancient Name of 
tile Country, we know not. 

2 o a Place called Betuma. [M"] 

Betuma is a Syriac Compound, whofe tme Ortho- 
graphy is Beit~Touma, which both in Arabic and Sy- 
riac, is the Houfe or Church of St. ‘Thomas. In like 
manner the SyrM/rr call the City of Martyropolis, Bar- 
gamea, or Beit-Garmea, and fo of others. But as much 
as our Author leaves us in the dark as to the Courfe 
he fleered ; if we allow that Kaukam, or Conkan, as 
(he Portuguefe write it, is fomewhere about the Gulf 
of Cambaya, and if we grant that their Navigation 
was no better than Coafting, which cannot well be 
called in Queftion ; than need we not admire that the 
Arabs ihould reckon it a Month’s Voyage from thence 
to Betuma. Calabar, Senef, Kadrange, or Chitran, 
are in the Neighbourhood of St. ‘Thomas's. Marco Polo 
and almoft all the old Voyage Writers agree, that by 
the Tradition of the Country St. Thomas Ihould be in- 
terred in this very Place; and this is confirmed by 
“John di Empoli, Barbofa, Corjali, and almofl all the P. 146. 
other firft Travellers. This Tradition is ftill in force 312. 31^! 
among the Tf eftorians •, and one of their moll: famous 
Authors, having fummarily touched upon the Preaching 
of St. Thomas, fays, his Tomb was dilcovered upon Amr.HiJl. 
the Sea Shore, in a Village famous for being the Scene Ar.MSS. 
of his Martyrdom. To this Tradition may be added the 
that of the Malabar, and molt of the other Syrian Jioriank_ 
Churches, who all believe St. Thomoi penetrated in- 
to the Indies, and that he there lies intombed: But 
this fliall be treated more amply in the DuTertations 
on the the Churches. 

b flying 
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Flying Fijh. 


It is called Hoangcioqu, according to Father Mar- 
tini, who fays it is a Yellow Filh, or rather a Bird } 
for in Summer time it flies upon the Mountains ; and. 
Autumn over, plunges into the Sea again, and becomes 
a very excellent Fifll. He fpeaks of another fort of 
Animal in the Sea of Canton, which has the Head 
of a Bird, and the Tail of a Filh. 

Petrijied Crabs. 

The above cited Author deferibes thefe to the fol- 
lowing Effaft: “There are certain Sea-Crabs which 
“ are taken alive, between ^antung and the Ifland of 
“ Hainan, which differ little or nothing from the com- 
“ mon Crab j but when they are out of the Water, 
“ and are fenfible of the Air, they harden like foe 
“ bardeft Stone, though they preferve their priftine 
“ Shape. The Pertuguefe ufe them in Fevers. There 
“ are of this fame kind in a certain Lake on the 
" Ifland of Hainan." 


A Binning Mountain.^ or Vulcano. 


There is a femous Vulcano in foe greater Jasva, 
near the Town of Pasaaara, which belched out a 
prodigious Quantity of Flames, Stones, and Cinders, 
in the Year 1586. There is another in foe Ille of 
Banda, and another in the Ifland of Sumatra : In fome 
of the Molucca Iflands there are foe like, particularly 
in yernate, where there is a Mountain whofe Top 
throws up Fire, and from whence iffiies many Springs 
of living Water. Nucopora which is either among the 
Ifles of Nicobar, or elfe one of foe fmall Iflands a- 
bout Java, has, according to Barbafa, a Burning Moun- 
tain alib. 
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Ofi the Foregoing Accouhts> 

There h a Mohammedan Kadi fettled at 

This remarkable Faft is to be found in no Author 
older than this, and proves that the Mohammedans 
went firil to China by Sea, allured thither 'by the Ad- 
vantages of the Trade. This Judge or Kadt of 

the Merchants, was properly a Conful : By degrees he 
became Judge over all the Mohammedans-, and even 
took on him the Religions Funftions, prefiding at their 
Religious Affemblies. But our Author obferves it as 
IbmethiBg very extraordinary, that the Merchants from 
Irak were not againft his performing the Spiritual Of- 
fiee ; for k properly belonged to a Man of the Law, 
and a Merchant could not regularly aft therein ; and 
he was ftill lets quaUfied to judge the Subjefts of the Ka- 
lif, without Authority, from him. 

The Sermon, or Cothat, was a Difcourfe with which 
the Imams, or Reftors of the Mo/chs commonly ulhered 
in their Friday's Prayers. Thefe Difcourfes confdled of 
Praife to Goi and to Mohammed, varied to the Cir- 
oimfiances of the Times ; and therein the Imams af- 
fefted to difplay their Rhetoric, but efpecially when 
the Mof.emsMzi obtained any Advantage over the Chri- 
ftians ; and they concluded with a Prayer for the Kalif, 
as had been Cuftomary after the Kalif had laid afide 
the Cufiom of Preaching the Cothat in perfbn, fo that 
this was a kind of public Homage they paid him. 
This is the Ceremony fo often mentioned in the Hi- 
ftory dt the Saracens, and all the other Oriental Wri- 
tings. The Perfon in whofe Name the Cothat was de- 
livered, was thereby acknowledged Supreme : For which 
Reafon the Princes of the Family of Baiya, the Se^a- 
iids, and the others of different Families, who revolted 
from the Ka/ifs, paid them the Honour of the Mofch ; 
whereas the Fatemites, who ufurped the Title di Kalif 
in Afrie and Bgyft, had the Cothat own Name, 

withimt any mention made of the Kalfs at Bagdad, 
and theteby declared themfelves Heretics. Towards 
the Extinftion of the Kalfat at Bagdad, the Kalfe 
were mere Cyphers; and ie Honour of the Mofch, 
the Right of inveltitufes, and that of coining Mo- 

fa z ney. 
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Key, were all they had left. The Defcendants of Buiya, 
who feized on all that part of AJia which owned obe- 
dience to the Kalifi, ordered the CofW after this man- 
ner ; the Kateb or Preacher, having offered up Praifes 
to God and to Mohammed, began firft to fpeak of the 
KjoI^, and then of the Soltan ; and the feme it was in 
the matter of Coinage, for on one fide was the Ka- 
iifs Name, and on the Reverie the Soltan's. The 
feme was obferved by the Seljukids : But as their Em ^ 
pire extended from Cajbgar quite into Egypt, and al- 
inoft to the very Gates of Confiantinopk, and compre- 
hended a great many tributary Principalities; mention 
was firft made of the Kalif out of Religion, then of the 
Soltan out of Duty as Sovereign, and then of the Prince 
himfelfi who by this Form acknowledged the Kalif hh 
Superior in Spirituals, and the Soltan, in Temporal Con- 
cerns: and in paying this Honour, confifted the De- 
votion of the MnJjommedan Princes, who adhered to 
the Sonnite or Orthodox Kalfs. So Nuroddin the Sol- 
tan of Syria, fet up the Cotbat in the Name of the 
Kalfs all over his Dominions, and even in Egypt as 
fooa as Salaiin, who was general of his Forces, made 
himfelf Mafter pf Kahira or Cairo. And their exam 
pie was followed by all the Mohammedan Prices in Me- 
fapotama, Syria, and Egypt, in the Year of the Hejra 
ncxi-vni. and of Chriji m ccl. after the Death of 
KhulfeM Moadsuim-Turan-Shah, the laft of the Family of the 
Ebn Chui- Ayubites, SucceiSirs of Saladin, who was killed by his 
^ vdak. People while St. Louis was in Prifon. 

fhfl. E- -pije Tastars who in the Reign of HolakulKhan con- 
querid all the Eaft to the Frontiers of Egypt, and who 
murdered the Kalif Al-Motafeim, the laft of the Abaf- 
jtd family, by tying him up in a Sack, and marching 
their Arnty over him, put an end to ths, Kalif at. After 
this the Mohammedans were without a Kalif, and the 
Cotbat was fufpended for about four Years; at the 
Expiration of which Soltan Bibars-Bondokdari, the 
Fourth of the furkijh Mamluks, raifed to that Dignity 
an unknown Perfon, who pretended to be of the Fa- 
mily of Abbas, in the Year of the Hejra nctix. and 
of Chrift Mccnix. But this new Kalif, who had a 
fBall Army committed to him by Bibars, attempting 
, to tJrivc the Tartars s.via.y from Bagdad, was flain five 
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On the Foregoing Accounts. 

Months afterwards witli-all that belonged to him. Bi- 
bars then fat up anodier called Hakem. whom the Peo- 
ple nick-named the Black Kalifi and him Bibars kept 
a kind of Prifoner, dole up in a Palace, and abridged 
of all Liberty ; though honoured as Kalif, and par- 
ticularly with the Cotbat or Sermon, which was deli- 
vered in his Name in the Mofch. The Turkish and 
CircaJJian Mamluks kept up this Cuftosn, and the Prin- 
ces, their Tributaries, did the fame, in acknowledg- 
ment of the Pontifical and Soveraignty of the imagi- 
nary Kalif ; and thus the thing Hood, till the Def&t 
and Death of Tumam-bey, the twenty third and laft Cir- 
cajjian Soltan, who was hanged by the order ot Selim, 
the Emperor of the Turks, in the Year of Chrijl mdxv. 

Thus upon this fecond Extinction of the Kalif at, to 
which the Dignity of Mufti bears no manner of 
Relation, the Ceremony of the Cotbat, although as old 
as Mohammeiifm itielf, was intirely laid afide. 

Now the Origin of this Ceremony was fuch ; Me- Eltnat. 
hammed as Prophet and Head of his own Sefit, ad- Emir. 
drelTed the People on the Days of their Aflemblies ; and Cond, Ife. 
that he might be the better underftood, he was wont to 
mount an Eftrade fome Heps higher than where the reft 
flood. He began with Praifes to God, and particularly ex- 
patiated upon what Thanks the Mohammedans to 
return him, when they had gained any Advantage 
over their Enemies ; and then opened to them the Bufi- 
nefs that was to come under their Deliberation. And 
in this was he imitated by the Kalifi his Succeffors, 
till the rife of the Family of Ommiyab, with the Addi- 
tion only of the Praifes of Mohammed. At the lame 
time they communicated to the People the important 
Affairs of the Public ; for in the beginning of Mo- 
hammedifm the Government was not Monarchical, but 
the Tribes of the Arabs, as thofe of Medina, Mecca, 

Bajra or Bajfora, and fome others, claimed a Share in 
the public Adminillration, which after public Prayers, 
as had b^n faid, was brought upon the Carpet by the 
Kalf. 

The firft Kalifi, and particularly Ah, who was very- 
eloquent of Speech, affected to emich their Difcourfes 
with all the Strains of Rhetoric and Poetry, which 
gave birth to the Caftom of dreffmg them up with all 
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the Pomp off ExpteffioB, and of mixing them with 
Verfe and Pro e ; many Examples of which we have 
in old Hiftories, and particularly in the Hiftory of E~ 
mir Cond. Moreover the Kalifi upon Iblemn Occa^ 
fjons, and to flir up the People by a Remembrance 
ct their Prt^et, appeared fometimes in White, when 
they were to pronounce the Cot bat ; which in the Se- 
quel gave rife to the Cuftom of appearing in a parti- 
cular habit ; and in Imitation of Mahammd, the Kalif 
mounted a kind of Pulpit or Gallery, called M«»- 
bar. But the Empire, fhortly after, increafing to a great 
degree, and the Kalif having altered the firft Form 
of the Government, he abolifhed the old Cuftom, 
and then the Cotbai began to be given in his Name, 
by the Muftfs, the Mella's, and other Officers of the 
Mofch's. And now to the Praifes of God, and the 
Elegies of Mohamtned, they added thofe of the Kalif: 
and when it was pronounced for the firft time after 
the Elevation of a new Kalif, the People lifted up 
their Hands, and put them one upon the other, which 
was deemed as an Oath of Allegiance ; their left Hand 
reprefenting that of the Kalif, and by the right Hand 
laid thereon, they fignified their old Form of taking 
an Oath. 

The Ahbafids having deprived the Defcendants of 
Ommyah, aifiuned the Black Garment, and when they 
fpoke to the Pec^le, appeared- always in Black ; 
whence thofe who deliver^ the Cotbai in their Name, 
mounted the Gallery or MarAar in Black, which was 
the Drels of the Katebs in all the Parts where the 
Ahbajpds were acknowledged Supreme, either in Tem- 
porals or Spirituals. The Manbar itfelf was hui^ 
with Black j and in this manner was it that the Ce- 
remony was performed. On the other hand the Fa- 
temite Kabfs, who called the Jbhaffids Heretics, kept 
to the white Veil, and hung the Manbar with a White 
Carpet, becaufe white was the Colour of Ali, whole 
Sefilaries IBU wear white Vefls, or Safhes, as we 
law in the Ambaftador of Morocco and his Train, 
who were of that Seif. Ever after then that the Ka- 
Hf gave over his Fnnftion, he delegated it to the Doc* 
tors, the Men of the Law, or Eervifes, nor could it 
oanonkally done without aMiffimj fttnn the Prince. 

After 



On the foregoing Accounts. 

After all this, the Reader Avill perceive why mxArals 
were in fome fort aihonilhed tiiat the Merchants of 
Irak who traded with China, could bear to hear a 
private Man go through the Cethat or Sermon, in 
the Name of the Kalif. For this Man had no MiC- 
fion, he was no Dodtor or Lawyer, and it muft have 
feemed Hill more extraordinary to Mohammedans, that 
fuch a Ceremony fliould be allowed in China, which, 
to their way of thinking, feemed to ereft the Spiri- 
tual and Temporal Authority of the Kalif in the Coun> 
try wha-e it was ufed. 


tom Great KingSy ^c. 

The Dialogue in the Second Part clears up what 
is here faid, concerning the Account the Chine fe made 
of Foreign Princes. We mull not wonder that our 
two Authors, being Arabs, Ihould give the Kalif the 
the firft Place ; but in fo doing we muft not tax them 
with Pr^dice or Prefumption, for, in reality, the Mo- 
hammedan Empire was then at its height. Aaron 
■Refhid, known in our Hiftory by the Name and Title 
of Aaron King of Perfta, taking Advantage of the 
Viftories of his Anceftors, the firft Kalifs of the Fa- 
mily of Abbas, had made himfelf Mailer of all Ajia, 
from Romania to the Tranfoxane', and the Moors of 
Afrk, Sfain, and the Meiiterrartean Iflands were Sub- 
to him. In all this vaft Trafl, each way, the 
Cotbat was pronounced in his Name, and the Money 
was all coined with his Stamp ; and about his Reign 
it was that the Arabs made their firft Appearance in 
China. The Mohammedans of thofe Days were not 
only confiderable for their Potver and their Treafures 
heaped together from the Spoils of ail the Eaft, they 
excelled in the Sciences and the fine Arts ; and their 
Tranflations of the Greek Books under the Patronage 
of and by the Encouragement rf Al-Mamun the Son 
of Aaron, together with his Kindnefi to Men of Let- 
ters in general, made the Empre as great for Arts as 
for Arms. 

But the Emperor of Cfc'sa, fay they, reckoned him- 
felf the Second •, this does not fcem to f^uare well with 
b 4 tbc 
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the Chinefs Vanity, and we leave every one to pals 
his own Judgment thereon. 

This Balhara is dignified Emperor of thofe woho have 
their Ears bored, which is the common mode a- 
mong the Indians. Moft of the Arabian and Perjian 
Geographers fpeak of this Prince juft as our Writers 
do. Ahulfeda treating of Maabar, which is Part of 
what we call Malabar, fays, that Phe Capital is three 
or four Davs from Coulam ; and adds, that the Moun- 
tains of this Country border upon the Land of the King 
of Kings, or Emperor of the Indies, call'd Ilbara ; W'here 
it is plain we muil xezABalhara. The Situations of 
all thefe Places are fo very doubtful, that we can 
hardly even guels at them. The lame Writer fays 
elfewhere, that Like Country of Chanbalig, in its South- 
vsard extent, touches upon the Mountains of the Balha- 
ra, the King of the Kings of the Indies. This Pafiage 
may be iUulbated by our Author, who fays, that The 
Country under the Balhara reaches by Land from the 
Coafi called Kamkam, to the Frontiers of China. The 
Arabian Geograploy relates, that the Seat of this Prince 
is at Nahabwanah or N chahwrah, a City which accor- 
ding to the Tables of Naffir Eddin and Ulug Beig, is in 
the Longitude of 102 Degrees 30 Minutes, and the 
Latitude of 22, and therefore can have been neither Ca- 
licut, nor Cochim, nor Vi/apor, nor yet any that have 
been in Reputation for fevei^ Ages laft pall. 

What our Author thlls us of the Power of this Prince, 
can feemingly fquare with no others than the Ancellors 
of the Emperor of Calicut, who by the Relations of the 
old Travellers, and as appears even by fome Books of the 
Country, which were examined by the famous Hifto- 
rian John de Barros, had been invelled with the Au- 
thority of Emperor and ELing of Kings, over all the 
Indian Princes. 

The Commendations our Authors bellow on the Bal~ 
bara for being particularly kind to the ArcJss, futes very 
naturally with thefe Princes; the laft of whom, Saratna 
Payrimal, became a Mohammedan, and took Shipping to 
go and end his Days at Mecca. 

The Portttgue/e Hillories relate, that this Prince or 
Emperor of the Indies, tranllated himfelf to Calicut, for 
the convenience of the Pepper Trade ; It is therrfote 

probable 
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probable that before he fettled at Calicut^ he refided fome- 
where in Guzarat, or in the neighbouring and more 
Northern Country ; and fo the Mountains of the King- 
dom of the Balhara, or the Cordillere which runs all 
along Malabar, would have reached the Country of 
Chanbalig, that is, the Frontiers of Turkejian, then in 
the hands of the Tartars, as well as of a part of China ; 
and hence Abulfeda calls them the County of Chanbalig. 

By the firft Relation or Account, we learn that the 
Country of the Balhara begins upon the Coaft of the 
Province of Kamkam, which may give Strength to the Det.i.l.q, 
foregoing Conjedlures. For as Barros affirms ; All the c. i . 
Coajls nuhicb nsie reckon from the Mountain de Gate, and 
mihich is but a long narrcrw Slip, is called Concan ; and 
the People are properly called Conquenis, althd nve call 
them, lays he, Canaris ; and the other Land n.ohich lies 
vsithin de Gate, Jiretching Eafward, is the Kingdom of 
Decan, and the Inhabitants are Decanis. So Conkan, 
or Kamkam, which is the lame thing, mull have been 
the Province where formerly Past Balhara or Emperor 
of the Indies kept his Court, before he removed to Ca- 


licut ; and this is confirmed by a Perfian Geographer, 
who fpeaking of Kamkam, lays it is the Pepper Country. 

Notwithftanding it is no eafy Matter to point out the 
City of his Refidence, yet by the Tables of Eddin 
and Ulug-Beig, which place it in 22 Degrees of Lati- 
tude, we may conceive that this City was at the Entrance 
of the Gulf of Cambay a, and that it was to aU Ap- 
pearance the ancient Batygaza ; for Arrian, fays. 
Near this City the Continent firetched donvn Southerl/ 
msherefore it mas called Dakinabades ; for Dakan, in 
the Language of the Country, fignifies South. Thus as 
according to the Modems, Decan begins from the Coaft 
caUed Concan or Kamkam ; lb according to the Ancients, 
the lame Decan began from the molt famous Scale, which 
was Barygaza. The Conformity of Dakin and Decan 
is felfevident, and the word Abud, with which Arrian 
terminates his Greek Name, fignifies, moreover, a Coun- 
try or inhabited Place, and is annexed to the Names of 
a great many Towns, as toA. S' 'in Greek, Burg in Ger- 
man, and Ton in Englilh. Conkan according to Teixeira, 
begins from Chaul, and he lays that Kifapour is the Ca- 
pital of th^t Province. 
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REMARKS. 

AH this feems to evince that this TMe of Balhecr* 
«3Mi be given to no other than the ancient Samorm or 
Emperor of the Indies, who refided at Calicut fix hun- 
dred Years and more before the Parfugueje arrived in 
thofe Parts. And it is very likely that thofe Princes, who 
from the very firft were lb kind to the Arabs, were the 
very fame who brought them into Credit in the King- 
dom, and fuffered them to fettle there. In Hiftory we 
do not read of any Settlement of the Mohemmedam in 
thefe Parts before that of Calicut, from svhence they 
fpread to all the trading Cities in India : therefore till 
we meet with fome Hiftory of the Country to aSbrd 
us better Inllmftkm upon this head, we may flick to this 
Coiqeclure. 

The Kingdoms or Provinces Gtraz or Haraz, of 
^efek, of the Mouga, of the Mabei or Mayed, as the 
ArcAian Geographer writes them, muftbe fomewheretaj 
the Continent between Cape Comorin and China- It is 
well known that the Names of thefe Countries, as thqr 
ftand with us, have been for the moll part corrupted j and 
that they are hard to be expreffed in Arabian Charafters : 
It were then almoft to no purpofe to enter upon a number 
of Conj^lures, which, at the beft, muft te very doubt- 
fol, fnOT the Etrie we know of the Hiftwry of thefe 
Parts, and the great Revolutions which may have hap- 
pened afta' the Mohammedans got good fiioting there. 
For being vakawus, induftrious, covetous, and great 
Meddlers, they have always fomented Dilbrders here, du- 
ring which they have carved out for themfdves by the 
Utter ruin of the Princes, or by perf’uading them to em- 
brace Mohammedifm for Reafims of State. 

Before we dofe up thefe Remarks, we will add that 
the Thatarian Drachms, mentioned by our Author, are 
not quite unknown ; but we mull take heed, left, de- 
ceive by the Affinity of the Names, we imagine they 
are Drachms, or Pieces of Money of ’lartarj. For Tat ary 
which is the genuin Name of Tartar, is %elt with a T, 
and the other by two Th. Thefe Pieces then may have 
been the ancient Coin of the Country, upon which the 
Arabs gained by the courfe of Exchange; or perhaps 
they were fome of thofe^old Pieces mentioned by Arrian 
to have been current at Barygaza: At Barygaza, feys 
he, they have old Drachms naith Gretk Letters and the 
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Mames «f ApoEodotus and Menander, •who reigntd thert 
ttfter Alexander. 

If he mil fuhnit to a Proof hy Fire. [S] 

%Thfi fame was for many Ages a Cufiom all over the 
greateft part of Europe, excepting Italy, where the Au- 
thority of the Popes, who never countenanced this Prac- 
tice, prevented it from getting Ground. Upon this head 
you may confult the Paflages and ancient Formularies, 
cited by 'Juret in hisNotes upon Y-ves it Chartres, and fe- 
veral others in Monfieur jDm Cange, on the words Fer- 
rum Candens and Judicium Dei; together with fome 
Others in ufe with our Anceftors to denote this Praflice. 

Auidfo for was it from being thought a Superftition, that it 
was incorporated into the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, and had peculiar Maifes and Prayers to itfelfj 
whether the Tryal was to be by red-hot Iron, or Wa- 
ter, fcalding or cold. 

It has b^n obferved that this way of Tiyal was In Anti- 
Itnown to the Ancients, fince Sophocles mentions it; but gon.v.zj^. 
it is more extraordinary that it Ihould obtain amtmg fuch 
barbarous Nations, as moft of the Indians are, as alfo as 
the Cafres of the Coaft of Mofamhique, who according 
to Joam das Santas (*) oblige thofe they fufpeft of fome 
capital Crime to fwallow Poifon, to lick a red-hot Iron, 


(*) Ao Segundo jurasnento chameso os Ccjres juramenta 
de Xoqua, que a ferro de hua tnxo vtetido nofogo, iA 
defpois de efiar muy V ’.rmelho, iA ahrafado, o tirao do foga 
fans hua tenaz, (A a ehengao a boca do que ha de jurar^ 
di/endolhe que lamba com a bngoa o ferro Vermelho, par- 
guefe nano teas a culpa que Ihe attribuem, ficara Jao lA 
fahsa da foge, fern Ihe quemar a lingoa, nens os beiqos ; 

pee Je tern culpa, logo Ihe fegara o fogo na lingoa, 
beigos iA rtjlo, iA Iho queimara. Ifie juramento he mass 
ardinario (A ufao muytas •uesoes delle nao fomente os Ca- 
fres, mas tasssbem os Mouros qyse neftas partes habitao, iA 
e que peor he, que tambem algums Chriftaos deraa ja efle 
juramento a feus eferavos, fobra firtos que fofpeitasvaa 
teremlhe fejtos. 1. i, c, n. p. 17. 

or 
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or to drink boijing Water ia which have been prevf- 
oufly lleeped bitterHerbs,and which they cannot get down 
if they are guilty, but which they eafily tofs off if they 
Lete deE- are innocent. This is fo extraordinary a Fail, that the 
thiapia. O- Words of the Author himfelf, as to the fecond Method c£ 
riental. c. Proof, may fairly claim a place here. 

1 1 . p. 1 7. “ The fecond Oath, which the Cafres called Xoqua, 

f‘ is performed after this Manner ; They take the Iron 
“ of a Hoe, which they put into a Fire and make it 
“ red-hot, and being ail on fire and red-hot, they take 
“ it out with a Pair of Pinchers, andholditto the Mouth 
“ of the Perfon who is to IVvear. They command him 
to lick the red-hot Iron, for that if he is innocent of 
“ what is laid to his charge the Fire will not hurt him ; 
“ that it will neither bum his Tongue nor Lips : but 
“ that if he is guilty, it will fet fire to his Tongue, his 
“ Lips, and his Face. This is the moil ufual form of 
“ fw'earing, and not only the Cafres ufe it, but the 
“ Moors alfo of the Country : And what is worfe, the 
“ Chrillians have already adminillred the lame to feme 
“ of their Slaves fufpecled of Theft. 

The Negroes of Loango and many others on the Coall 
of Afrk have another Proof, by Water tinctured with a 
certain Root which makes it as bitter as Soot, as we are 
Apud Andrew fattle, in his Account of Angola ; where 

Purchas, red-hot Iron is common, as alfo that of 

z. p. 983. channed and filled, with Salt, among fome 

other Negroes of Guinea. The Siamefe have Proofs of 
p. the fame kind, if we believe Schouten ; as walking upon 

burning Coals, fwallowing inchantcd Rice, befi& that 
of keeping a long time under Water. 

P. 307. Odoardo Barhofa relates that the Indians of Calicut 
have a Proof widi Oil, or boiling Butter, into which 
they dip the Fingers of the Party acculed ; This done 
they bind tliem up for Examination on the third Day, 
and if they are fcalded they kill him, but if there is 
P. 344. no Sign of heat they put to death the Accufer. Ukola 
di Conti writes to the feme purpofe, as well concerning 
this and the Cuffom of licking or elfe handling of red- 
hot Iron, as concerning what is commonly praiUfed 
among all the Indians in general. 
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In Sarandib, when the King dies. [ T 3 

The Author of the Aralian Geography, who has al- Chin. 2. 
raoft thefeveiy Words, fays this was a Cuftom all over p. 8./. 63.’ 
xht Indies. Moft of the Eaftem Geographers, Kazvjint, Edit. Lot. 
Mhn Wdrdi, and others^ lay the lame. 


The Manners of the Chinefe. [ V 3 


Toe Chinefe are fond of Gamingi] The Arabic Word 
fignifies not only Gaming, but every other fort of Di- 
verfion ; it may even be extended to Comedies and Shews 
which the Chinefe are lb pleafed with, as well as the 
Tonqtiinefe, the Cochinchineje, and Ibme other neighbour- 
Hig Nations. 

They love not Wine becaufe they have none, and 
becaufe their Extraction of Rice, their Tea or Chav:, 
and fome other Liquors ferve them inllead ofWine. The 
Mohammedans, who abftained therefrom, out of a Prin- 
ciple of Devotion, could not fail to make this Remark 
as well as fome others, which referred to their own Cuf- 
toms. Hence is it our Authors take notice, that 
the Chinefe did not circumcife ; that they walked not af- 
ter the manner of the Arabs ; that they killed not their 
Meat by cutting the Throat, that the Blood might 
drain offj all which the Mohammedans moft ftricUy ob- 
ferve. 

Debauchery is at this Day very prevalent in China, 
not only as to Women, Polygamy and the Numbers of 
common Proftitutes, but alfo as to the abominable Vice, 
lb much pradlifed among the Bonzes. In the Dutch Em- 
balfy you have a Reprefentation of their public Wo- 
men as they are led about the Town veiled and upon 
anAlsjthey are many in Number. Bzihct Martini 
relates, that the Women fold themfelves openly at Tang- 
<heu. Debauchery runs to a great height in Vancheu, 
where they without Shame gratify the Rage of their ^ 

Lull, ijg.p.ji. 
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REMARKS 

Luft, Navarette (*) infonns us that Sodomy was 
punilbed fonnerly, aad that thofe guilty of it were lent 
to &rve ia the Canilba of the great WaU. 




REMARKS 

O N T H E 

SECOND ACCOUNT. 

t^] Ocean has a Communication "mth the Ms" 

dtterranean. 

A Bit Zeid oh^eires if as a new mid very extraordi. 
nary th^, that a Ship fllouhl be driven ftom 
the Indutn Sea to the Coaft of Syria. To find 
out this I^fiage into the Mediterranean, he firf^fes 
dtsne may be a great Eldest of S» above China, which 
has ComnwHucafioo with die Sear of Choirs or of Mofiovy. 
The Sea beywid Cape Carrentt, on the Eaft Coaft of 
Afrit, was perfefUy unknown- to the Arabs, who did not 
date to venture upon fo un&vorable a Navigation ; and 
hefides the Continent that way was inhabited by fuch 
Savage Nations, that it would been a Task of great La- 
bour to have reclaimed them from their Brutality, or to 


(*) Como- aca toadenan a Oran, y Gakras, emdename 
tl China al nmro, Elpecado de Sodamia ttnia efle pena; 
’TanAien pero fi tados los que tienen efie ’uicio la busier aa 
de pagan jasiga quedaria dejpaplada laCbnna, y el muro 
em demafiada guamieim. He mentions it again in the 
Seventh- Chapter of the Second Treatife, where he lays 
that, En tiempo qsee reynaroa el Chino, avia tambiem em 
la carte de Pequin cafa publico de muchachos } quitala A 
%a*aro, y la ay en la civ dad de Jangcheu. 


have 



On the Foregoing Accounts. 

lave civilized them by the Interojurle of CommcTK. 

The Portuguefe found no Moorifti Settlement on all the 
Coaft, from the Cape of Good Hope to S of ala, as they did 
afterwards in all the other Maritime Towns quite to 
China. This City was the laft their Geographers were 
aojuainted with to the Southward, and they did not know 
that this Sea had Communication with that of Barbary 
round the Southermoft Part of Afric ; and accordingly 
they defcribed no ferther than the Coaft of Zinge or 
that of the Cafrery. Therefore we cannot doubt but the 
firft Difcovery of the Pafl^e into the Indian Ocean, by 
the way of the Cape tf Good Hope, was made by the Eu- 
ropeans under the Conduft of Vafquez de Gama, or at 
leaft Ibme Years before he doubled the Cape, if true it 
be, as is laid. That Sea Charts have had the Cape 
by the Name of Fronteira de Africa, before that ce- 
lebrated Voyage was undertaken. Antonio Galnsam, 
relates from Francifco de Soufa ‘Fasvarez, That in the 
Year m d xxviii. the Infont Dom Fernand ihewed 
him, the laid ’Tasvarez, fuch a Chart, which was in the 
Monaftety of Alcabaqa, and had been drawn 1 20 Years ; 
perhaps from that laid to be at Venice in the Treafoiy 
of St. Mari, which is thought to have been copied from 
that of Marco Polo, which has the Point or Promontory 
of Afric, if Ramufio be right. 

The Arabs knew no more of Japan, which they 
called Sila, than they learned from the Chinefe, fince by 
the Teftimony of the oldefi of our two Authors, no Ar^ 
had yet fot footthere in the Yearof the Hqra cc xzz. 

Metm^chojis. [Y] 


This is very generally held among the Chinefe. Their Martin. 
Hiftories fay that one XeUa or Skekia an Indian Phi- Hift. Si- 
lofopher, who was about a thoufand Yean before Chrift, nar-p. io< 3 . 
was the firft that taught this Doftrine of Tranfinigia- 
tion; and our Authors add that the Chinefe had it from 
the Indians. It over-ran China in the Year of Chrift, 

Lxv. and the Chiefs of this Seft have to this Day their 
Abode on or near the Mountain Tientai, in the Province 
of Chekiang. This Xekia, according to the Chinefe Tra- 
- ' dition. 
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REMARKS 

dition in Navarratte, has been bom eight thoufand 
times over, the kft time, in the Form of a white Ele- 
phant It is he that was called Fohee, after his Apo- 
theofis. The Seft of Xekia, fays the fame Father Mar- 
tini, hold the Metempfychojis ; but this Seel is divided 
into two Branches ; the one believing the exterior Me- 
tempfychofis, or that the Souls of Men pafs after Death 
into other Bodies, and thefe worfhip Idols, and afa- 
ftain from every thing that has Life ; while the other Seft 
has faith in an interior Metempfyehofis, which is the 
principal Foundation of their Morality, which con- 
lilts in fupprelling the Paffions, which are as fo ma- 
ny different Animals proceeding from Man ; But nei- 
tha- the one nor the other expeft Rewards, or dread 
Punilhments in a Life to come. Father Trigaut acquaints 
us, that the Chinefe have upon this Head fome Notions 
not very unlike thofe of the Pythago,icians. Father 
Grueber avers that all the Chinefe are Idolaters at Heart, 
and that in private they all worfhip Idols : That true 
it is they feem to be divided into three Sefts ; but 
that even their Seft of Literati, who profefs to a- 
dore a fuperior Subllance which they call Xan-ti, have 
thefe words written in Gold in all their Temples, and 
adulate them with Offerings of Paper, Wax Tapers, and 
Incenfe, purely by this form to diftinguifh themfelves 
from other Sefls, and particularly the Bonzes. Thefe, 
fays he, came from the Indies into China, and it is im- 
poffible to conceive what Veneration and Efteem was 
paid them on account of their Doctrine of the tranfini- 
gration of Souls, altho’ it differed fomewhat from what 
was taught by the Pythagmicians. In a word, all the 
Authors who have written concerning China, agree with 
thefe. The Indians believed and to this day believe 
the Metempfyehofis differently from the Pythagoricians ; 
and the Arabs, before Mohammedifm, taught it after a 
particular maimer, as Dr. Pocock wilHatisfy you. The 
Chinefe will have it, that the Dodlrine of Fe or the 
Metempfyehofis, came from Kiea in funnan: but whence 
foever it came, it is thereto owing, that they often mur- 
der their Children, when they think they cannot 
maintain them, andthat they butcher them with fo little 
Regret. 
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Men 'johv devote themfckes. 

The Portuguefe HiftoHeS fufficiendy abound with Ex- 
femples of Men who have devoted tiiemielves to certain 
Death upon great (Dccafions i and this the P or fugue/?, in 
their Hiltories, term Foster fe Amoucos. It is d Cuttoiri 
bf very ancient Date ; wiaiefs the Am^aAi zenA Saludurii 
among the Gauls', who engaged to die with their King, 
as Crufar and Athenaus will inform you. 

The Inhabitants of Ceylon would do the feme, and i 
Number of Perlbns of Quality, ftiled Faithful to the King 
ifi this World and ihe next, were wont, as Marco Pch 
feys, to bum themfelves when he died. Odoarda Bar- 
hofa obferved the lame in the Indies, particularly among 
the Naire's, who haviilg engaged thenilelves in the Pay 
tof the King, or fome great Lord, would, if he died, or 
fell in Battle, feek Death by revenging his Fall, or lay 
violent Han^ upon themfelves to bear him Company. 

When the King of Tonquin dies, many of the Lords of 
his Court confent to be buried alive with him ; but for 
an ample Account of what the ‘Tonquinefe obferve upon 
thefe Occafions, confnlt M. Tavernier. 

Indians tjoho hum themfelves. 

This is ah ancient and univerfe! Cullom in the Indies, 
where it has taken iuch deep root, that it fubfilb to this 
Day. All Accounts, both ancient and modern, confirm 
this, and agree with what theGreeks and the Latins have 
written upon the feme Subjeft. However it is but feldom 
Jlow, that Men burn themfelves deliberately j and it is 
a long while lince any Bramin has followed the Exam- 
ple ot Calaniis, and fonle other old Philofophers, who, 
being fick of Life, committed themfelves to the Flames: 
But it is Hill common for the Women to bum themfelves 
with their deceafed Husbands. And altho’ the Mohatnsne- 
dans, at preint Mailers of a great part ofthe/».'fi«, where 
this Cullom chiefly obtains, endeavour all they can to' 
fuppreis it, they have hitherto wrought in vain to eradi- 
cate this cruel Superibuon fo much preached ap by Bra- 
jnHu. C 
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REMARKS 

TheProceflkHtsoar Author defcribes, are fUll the fame 
when Women bum themfelves ; but as formerly thofe 
who burned themfelves behaved with great Courage, Re- 
fbludoD, and apparent Contempt of Death in ad Re- 
^)e£ls, the Caftom is now to alleviate the Pain, and 
^Ipatch the Women by an extraordinary Fire. Our 
moft fiimous Travellers have often behddthb terrible 
Sigh® in the Indies, and fome of them have defcrib’d it, 
as Sender, Tavernier, and Others. Teixeira,yfhea he was 
in the Indies, law four hundred Wives and Concu- 
bines of the Naigue of Madura, burn themfelves along 
with hb dead Body. Marca Pole mentions a Cuftom of 
fome of the /*</iaar,wbo,being fentencedto die, kill them- 
IHves in honour of their Idoh, and are afterwards burnt. 

The Indians have their Dolors. 


The Name Rmw/* is formed from that of Brachmant 
which was ufed by the Greeks and Latins to fignify the 
Indian Philofophers, who are much mentioned in the 
Arabian Writings. Our Author reports, that there was 
a great Number of them at Kanuge, a City, which, ac- 
cording to Ahulfeda, is in 131, that is 141 Degrees 50 
Minutes of Longitude, and in -29 or 27 Degrees of Lati- 
tude. It ftands between two Branches of the Ganges, 
Eaftward of Multan, in the forthermoft Parts of the In- 
dies, and is dillantfrom this laid Town ol Multan about 
c c L X X X u Leagues, if Alazizi be right. The King here 
has two thouland live hundred Elephmits j and the fity is 
handfom, large, and a great Mart, like Kahira or Cairo 
in Egypt. The King himfelf is called Kanuge, and has 
many Mines of Gold in his Country, as is confirmed by 
the Perjian Geographer. The Indian Hiftories make 
mention of the City of Canofe ; and Barros relates that it 
is near the Place where the Ganges meets the Gentna. 
But the ordinary Reftdence of the Bramins, and the Uni- 
verfity, as we may lay, of all the Indian Doiftors, is- 
Benares, or, as others pronounce it, Banarus, or as it is 
called in the Tables of Vlug Beig and Najpr Eddin, Ba- 
narjs. Bernier Tavernier, and the beft Travellers dwell 
much on this Place. Kanuge, or Kennau^, is, ip the 
abavementioned Tables marked for the Seat ttf^King 
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fef the King of the Indies, but is there placed in the 1 1 6th 
Degree of Longitude, and the 27th of Latitude, which 
it is impoffible to reconcile with thePofitions of Ahdfeda. 

All Hiftories and Accounts are full of what regards the 
penitent Life and Aufterities of the Fakirs. 

Caravanfera’s built by Devotion. 

There are many Foundations of this fort in the Indies, 
as well as in Furly, Perjta and Mogulijlan, nor to mention 
the many Hoipitals in the Indies for fick Animals. Fhe- 
njenot oblerves, that the Charity of the Indians of Cabul 
conlills in digging of Pits^ or finking of Wells, and in 
ereiling a Number of fmall Receptacles on the High- 
ways for the Accommodation of Travellers. 

Fhc Cajlom of Cock-Figloting,. 

This is remarked by Nicola di Conti, in his Recital of 
the Manners of the Jasvans. 

” Their mofl common Diverfion is Cock-fighting. 

They have many forts of Cocks, which they carry 
“ about with them in hopes of a Prize. They bet upon 
“ their Cock and he whofe Cock has the better, carries 
“ off the Wager.* 

The Cavalier Figafetta lays the fame of the Inhabi- 
tants of Fuloma, and others of the Molucca's. John Davis 
and James Lancafier obferved the fame at Acbem, as ap- 
pears by their Accounts vaPatxhas, Vol. 1. p. 132 and 
156. 

Public Women in the Pagods. 

This infamous Practice is of old Handing in the Halt. 
Herodotus has a Story of this kind of the Women who 
prolUtuted themfelves in Honour of Mylitta, who by the 
Analogy of the Chaldee, muft hveoe^xeaFenusi and the 


{*) hi giutco piu ufato da loro, e di far condoattre i 
gain, e cofi •ve ne port am de piu firti, ciafeuno fperando 
(he il fuo refii niincitore. Fanno infra di loro delle fcom- 
mejfe fopr a quejii combattenti, id ilgallo che rejla fuperiore 
fa mntorli dinars, 

Q 2 proHitut^ 
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Tents at Tabemades of thefe Women were much Ilk^ 
thofe delcrib’d by our Author. In Marco Polo, we read 
that the People of the Province of Cainda did the fame 
thing; expo&ig their Wotiieri in honour of their Idols. 
71 2. /. Tavernier fpeaks of a Pagod near Camhaya, whither mod 
2, of the Courte2ans of the Indies repair to make their Of- 

ferings ; And adds, that old Women, who have fcra- 
ped together a Sum of Money, buy young female Slaves, 
whom they train up to wanton Songs and Dances, and all 
the Allurements of their in&mous Calling : And that 
when thefe Girls have attained their eleventh or twelfth 
Year, their Miftrelfes condud: them to this Pagod, under a 
Notion that it is a Happineis for them to be offered, and 
delivered up to the Idol. 

Again, we are told by Marco Polo, that there was a 
like Cuftom in the Province of Camul, where it was pro- 
hibited by Mangu Khan, whofe Command was obeyed for 
three Years ; but obferving that their Lands did not pro- 
duce as ufual, they, at the Expiration of the afor^d 
Term, fenr Deputies to Mangu Khan to reprefent to him, 
£. 3.r. 23. Che da poi che mancavano di far quejii piaceri isf elee- 
mo£ne verfo forafiieri, le loro cafe andavano di mal in 
peggio. The lame Author, in another Place, fpeaks of 
certain Indians, who offer their Children to Idols, and 
p.opz, go into their Temples Hark naked. tells ofNum- 

bers of Proftitutes, who took up their abode in Pagods i 
and adds. That, in lihet the Cuftom is never to marry a 
Female who has not been expofed to fome one, but efpe- 
cially to foreign Merchants. L. z. c. 37. 

C 3 ithe Idol of Multan. 

This Idol muff be very old, and, perhaps, gave name 
^iulf Country lb called, which is a part of the 

■i' Province of 5 /W. The Capital is, according to Abul- 
45 °’ feda, in gz Degrees of Longitude, and zg Degrees 40 
•Minutes of Latitude. According to Ebn Haukal it is 
twelve Days diftant from Almanfur, which is a greater 
Difta^ than is allow’d by our Author. Abulfeda §)eaks 
Of this Idol, and lays it is drefled in red Leather, and 
has two great Pearls for Eyes; The Emir who was Lord 

p^tnis pity, inthe Days of the Of- 

~ ' , feringi 
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wings of the Indians, who reforted hither in Pil^iiaage 
^rom the remoteft Parts. This Idol is delcribed juii after 
the lame manner in Ihe-venofi laft Voyage. 

The IJland of Socotra. [ GG | 

This Story is told, in almoft the fame Words, in the 
Arabian Geography printed at Rome, as alfo in almoft all 
the Oriental Geographers. They all imagine that the 
Difcoveiy of the Ille of Aloes, is one of the greateft Inci- 
dents of Alexander'^ Progrefs : and this they imagine from 
the great Account they make of thb Drug, which is one 
of the firft Ingredients in their Materia Mtdica.Yoa may 
fee what is faid of it hy E bn Sina, or Ai/icen, as we call 
him, and by the other Arabian Phyficians, and, among 
the Modems, by Garcias de Orta, and feme others it 
were needlefs to cite. 

Marco Polo relates of this Illand, that its Inhabitants j.r. 34J 
were Chrillians, and that they had an Archbilhop under 
a Zatohc, who refided at Bagdad ; that is, a CatboRco or 
Patriarch of the Neftorians. For' the Arabs writing Ca- 
tholic with an afpirated Letter, which is of the fame 
Power with our J confonant or G, were it not for a Point 
underneath, many have fpelt itjatolic-, whence Marco 
Polo, who was a Venetian, forms his Zatolic, pronouncing 
the Got y after the manner of his Country. 

The Portuguefe Authors, on the contrary, will have B arras, 
them to be yacobites, or fubjeft to the fchifinatical Patri- Hec. 2 . 1 .x. 
archs of Antioch or Alexandria. When the Portugueje c. Parch. 
lirft came to this Ifland, the Inhabitants appeared to them f. 778. 
with Croffes in their Hands, to ftiew they were Chri- 
ftians : But Odoardo Barbofa fays, that, in his time, they . P. zgz. 
had hardly any Notion of Baptifm, and that they had no- 
thing left to diftinguilh them as Chrillians but the bate 
Name. 


have the Sonna in Arabic. [ hh ] 

We do not fee how this Paflage can be other, 
wife underftood, tho’ the Tranllators of the Arabian 
Geographer, who has copied it, underftand it in a dife 
Cerent Senfe, becaufe the Text b mangled a little .- 
S S P'2*# 



REMARKS 

'Degit enim in ipjls natia quiedam Arahunii qui diver 
fsf antiques utuntur Unguis, Arabibus hac noflra temfefiate 
ignotis. Thus is it the Maromtss tranflate this Paffage, 
wherein they are confeffedly milkken. For this Paf&ge 
does not relate to two hnall Iflands, but to that Arabia by 
the Ancients called Libanophoros, by the Arabs themfelves 
Sbihr,tmd by where dwelt the o^AArahian 

Tribes, Ad, Hamyar, J arham,zxid. ‘Thahateba, who em- 
braced Mohammedi/m. Theie Arabs had, befides the 
Koran, many Stories and Traditions touching the Mo- 
hammedan Religion, which they received from the Com- 
mnions of their Prophet, and his Difciples. From thefe 
Traditions and Stories, they form the Body pf their Sonna, 
which therefore is very different in different Places ; lb 
that not only the Sonna of the Perjians differs from that 
of the Arabians, but that of the Africans varies from that 
of Mecca and the Arabians of the Defart. From this 
Variety a Number of Spfts have arifen in the Moham- 
medan Profellion ; and thefe Sefts have divided Mohamr 
medifm, and introduced feveral Variations in the Expo- 
fition of their Koran, and in their Jurifprudence. The 
Tradition of the old was the moll authentic, and 
could not be mixed with fo much Novelty and foreign 
matter as the Tradition of other Countries, where it 
was multiplied World without end. 

This was the fundamental Principle of the Science the 
Pahs or Arabian Doftors profelfel. Ebn Kalican re- 
lates, in the Life of one of the moll famous of them. Aba 
Yacub Ifaac,ikt Difciple of Kafei, and the Head of one of 
their Sedl ; That he boalled of knowing by heart feventy 
thouland Hadith, or Stories, concerning Mohammed and 
his firft Companions, and a hundred thouland others of 
lets importance on the lame Subjefl., They cite them m 
their Books with the Names of their Authors, and the 
Names of thofe thefe had them from, quite up to the 
foil, as the Jews do in the Talmud. 

We mull not wonder therefore, if the Tradition waa 
different from the Vulgar contained in the Sonna among 
the Arabians of the conquered Countries. In thofe 
Countries there are Hill old Copies of the S onna, which 
are fo different from the modem, that they have fcaice 
fpjy thing in emnmoq wr^ 
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ON T H E 

HISTORY and CUSTOMS of 

CHINA. 

F ew Eaftem Writm have written worthify of 
China, although moft of them are fond of dwel- 
ling thereon. But what they write is fo confufed, fo 
inaccurate, and fo Huffed with Fable that it is eafy 
to fee they knew next to nothing of the Situation 
and Remarkables of that Empire. The Greei and 
Latin Geographers, whom the Arabs perufed in faul- 
ty Tranflations, could lend them no helping Hand 
in this Part of AJia, which was but litde known to 
the Ancients ; and our two Authors are, perii^, the 
firft that have written tolerably on this Head. By the 
Paflages the Nubian Geographer copies from them, with- 
out naming them, it appears that in his Time there were 
no Memoirs of more Value for what concerned China ; 
and if the other Geographers have made but little 
‘ufe of them, it is, feemingly, becaufe they thought them 
Fabulous, as Abulftda declares he did, in feveral Places. 
The Accounts of the late Travellers, and particularly 
thofe of Father 7>iir<wr, and Father and the 

veral Traits of Fmher Martini have more amply ia- 
ftrudled us in the Geography, Natural Hiftory, Manners, 
and Cufloms of China, than all that had b«n written 
before. But as for the Illulbation of Hiftory, it may 
be proper to compare the Ancient Accounts with the 
Modem, juft as Father Martini has in many Places ex- 
plained Marco Polo, whom the Ignorance of paft rimes 
rgeited as a Fabulift : it may be as pit^r to fhew 
that our two Authors fo often agree with our late Wri- 
ters, that they for that Reafon are to be bad in par- 
ticular Veneration, and e^iecially as th^ wem four 
liiUtcLied Year or mor^ Marco Poh, and our other 

c ^ catlieft 
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REMARKS 

farlieft Travellers : And it will be perceived by tha 
following Remarks, that, fome Points excepted, whidi 
ftill want illuftration, they abound with very judicious 
pbiervations, and fiich as are perfectly confonant with 
pur lateft Informations. 

.It were to no purpofe to undertake a Juftification of 
the leffer Circumftances to be found in our Authors, by 
a great Number of Citations. They may have been 
jnfllaken in fome things, which new Diicoveries may 
■clear. up hereafter; but if tjiey fomefimes happen ^ 
s'ary from the Modem Accounts, we mult not at once 
conclude they are wrong ; for China, as well as every 
other State, has been fubjeft to great Revolutions, 
which mull have wrought great Changes in the Go- 
vernment and the Cufloms ; and perhaps the more wc 
fliall come to the Knowledge of the Chinefe Hillory, 
the more we lhall be convinced of the Accuracy of 
the old Travellers. 

Let us firll examine into what our two Authors lay 
of the Country in general. It feems they knew it by 
the Name of Sin, which the Arabs borrowed front 
Ptolemey. Thus it is that Ebn Said, Tatuti, Ahulfeda, 
and moll of the Eaftera Geographers call this Empire. 
The Perfians, however, pronounce it 7chin, much like 
the Italians and Porttsguefi j a Name which may have 
been impofed by Strangers, either becaufe the Chinefe 
in their Salute fay. Chin Chin, or Ching Ching, ox 
from thf Emperors of the F^ily of China as Father 
Martini thinks. 

Father the Jefuit lays, that in a Chinefe Book 
cited by Navarette, China lignifies Has Country if StJki 
while tihers will have it that China lignifies to ftferve the 
South i and the Merchants coming in from that Quar- 
ter, may alfo have given Birth to this Name ; at leaft 
we may affure our felves it is of old Date among the 
Arabs. The Name of Cathey, which is alfo much 
ufed, did properly belong to the moil Weftem Paits of 
China, and probably derives it Origen from thofe Sg~ 
thians beyond Mount I mans, whom the Creeks called 
Father Tr^atet, Father Martini, ^nd, in ^ 
•Word, Golius, have evidently demonftrated, that the 
Catai of Marco Polo, and our ancient Travellers nmfr 
jxai be fought for out of China : Bii? they have not 
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Jfeffidently explained this Diftindtion ; and what Golius 
pfFers as a Proof (viz.) that Misk Catdi, and T^cha 
Catdi, fignify Musk and Tea of China, makes good 
this Remark, fince Musk comes from Hibet and the 
adjoining Provinces, and Tea allb. But we do not 
find that the Arabians and Perjians gave the Name 
Cathay to the Southern Provinces ; yet, certain 
it is that all they report of the Magnificence of the 
Khan of Cathay, mull be underllood of the Emperor 
of China, and that the Cambalu or Chanhalig of the 
Orientals, can be no other than Pekin : And here let 
it be obferved, that thefe Forms of Speech came from 
Perfia, and the Provinces of the Upper Afiz, conter- 
minous with China ; and that this Name was pecu- 
liar to the Weftern and Northern Provinces only, 
jvhich alone were conquered by Jenghiz Khan, the 
Emperor oi X\se Moguls. 

At ^e fame time it may be pertinent to take no- 
tice tlrat VoJJius is quite miilaken, when, with his ufual 
Confidence, he is fure the Portuguefe were the firll that 
called the Country China, which he will have to be 
the ancient S erica, and that the Chine fe Ihould be 
palled Seres, as he always calls them. For the Por- 
tuguefe were uiucquainted with China, till the fixteenth 
Century, and our Arabian Travellers wrote in the 
Ninth ; and yet we mull not fuppofe they were the 
Authors of this Name, which w^ in ufe long before 
them. The Appellation of Seres is equally unknown 
to the Chinefi, the Arabs, and the Perf ans, nor is it 
an eafy matter to prove that it bears any Relation to 
the Inhabitants of China properly lb called, fince Pta- 
iomey diftinguilhes the Seres from the Chine/e, whom 
he calls Xl'Jcu.' 

It feems our Authors were but flenderly informed 
of the Limits of China, fince they confine themfelves 
to the Sea-port where the Merchants traded, the Capi- 
tal of the Empire, and the Provinces next to the King- 
dom of Samarkand. ’They fay that the Sogd of Sa- 
markand is but about a two Months Journey from it, 
which Iquates with the Tables oPAbulfeda,a.ni the Au- 
thor he cites, of Ulug Beig, and fome others. They 
j^bfert'e that the Kingdom of ‘libat, Tobit, or Pobat, for 
p the pronounce it, is not far diilant from the 
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laid Provinces ; and the County of Tagaxgaz, or Ta- 
baxaz, if this Name is not corrupted, is conterminous 
therewith, on the Eaft. By this Word we might be 
induced to think that we are to nnderftand the Peo- 
ple of Laos. Thofe called Mabed, Mujet, and fome 
others mentioned in the one and the other Account, muft 
be placed between Tibet and Bengali but it is a hard 
matter to know them again in a Ibange Tongue, and 
after fuch great Revolutions, whole Hiltoiy we know 
not. 

What our Author relates of the Number of Cities in 
China is confonant with the Reports of the late Tra- 
vellers; for our AreAs lay, that in China there are 
above two hundred Cities, which have many others 
fubordinate to them. Now, Father Trigaut reckons two 
hundred forty feven ; Father Martini fays, one hundred 
and fifty; and Wa'u/rrerre reduces the Number to one 
hundred forty eight of the firll Order; but it is no 
difficult matter to believe that the Number of thefe 
Capitals may have increafed and decreafed according 
to the different Alterations which have happened in this 
Empire. 

Canfu. Canfu was the City bell known to the Arabs, be- 

caufe it was the Scale of all the Commerce widi the 
Indies, Perjia and Arabia. The Rocks called the 
Gates of China, in our firft Account, muft be the Hies 
which lie between the Coaft of Cochinchina, and the 
Mouth of Canton River. The Arabs required " eight 
Days to fleer through them, becaufe of Ae Dangers 
they ran of mifearrying among them; a trouble Aey 
might have avoided by ihaping their Courfe direftly 
for the Illand of Hainan, or Ainam, which is, proba- 
bly, what they call Alnian. Canfu muft be Cbangcheu, 
or ^antung, now commonly Ipelt Canton'. Fu and 
Cheu are two Terminations, the firft of which being 
added to the Name of a Place, denotes it to be a Ca- 
pital City, and the fecond is to denote a City only. 
Canfu was but a little way from the Sea, and flood 
upon a great River, which Ship entered with the Tide, 
and this Situation agrees prfecUy with that of Csmton. 

F- 369- This City is mention^ in the Nubian Geographer, bat 
both in the Original and in the Tranllation the Name 
is veiy much corrupted, b,eing written Canaiu, and the 
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feme Inaccuracy may be obfeived in Ahulfeda, who 
lays, this City was known in his time by the Name of 
Canfa. He places it in 164 Degrees 40 Minutes 
of Longitude, and 28 Degrees, 30 Minutes of Latitude; 
and adds, that “ By the Accounts of feme Travellers, 

“ it is the greateft trading City in all China. That 
“ he had been informed by a Man who had been there, 

“ that it Hands to the South-Eaft of Zeitun, half a 
“ Day from the Sea, and upon the Branch of a River 
which forms a Canal, navigable by th^ laigeft Vefr 
“ fels. That it is extremely large, and that its indo- 
“ fure furrounds four finall Eminences ; that they there 
“ drink Well-water ; that it had very pleafant Gardens, 
and that it flood about two Days diftant from the 
Mountains.” By this flender Defcription it fufficiently 
appears, that this Geographer was but poorly acquainted 
with the Situation of the capital Cities of China, and 
moft of the others Qieak with the feme Obfeurity. But 
our two Authors leave no room to dcaibt of the true 
Orthography of this Name, and Abulfedd's Conjefture 
cannot be borne, fmee, to all appearance, his City of 
Canfa, muft be Changcheu, or feme maritime City of 
Eminence for Trade in his time. 

But it is a fer more intriatte Task to afeertain what Comda 
place our Authors may mean when they fpeak of Caw- 
dan, where they fey the Emperor of China then re- 
fided. This City they fo often mention, that there is 
no ground to imagine the Text to be corrupted ; and 
the Chinefe and Syriac Infcription, found in the Pro- 
vince of Xenji or Chenji, in the Year mdcxxv, con- 
frms what they advance ; for in the Syriac words y®'"® 
Cumdan is called the Royal City, and the Capital of 
China. Now the wo Cities where the Emperors have * * 
for many Ages pall refided, are Pekin and Nankin ; 
but the firft which is thought to be the Cambalu of 
Marco Polo, and the Chanbalig of the Orientals, has 
not enjoyed this Dignity above cccci. Years, or there- 
abouts ; fo that in tne Days of our two Authors, Nan- 
kin, otherwife called Kiangnang, was the Capital of the 
Empire, and the place where the Emperors of China 
Itept their Court. 

Cumdan mull then be Nankin, nor can we well Cumdan 
^ubt it} finw ArtAian Geographer, Ipeaking of muft be 

(he Naaku)4 
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the greateft River in China, which certainly is the 
Kiang, calls it the River of Cumdan, becaufe it flows 
through Nankin, the only City that crowns that River, 
which had for feveral Ages been the Seat of the Ein- 
pire. Therefore is this Town called Nankin, or the 
Southern Court, whereas Pekin fignifies the Northern 
Court. The Syrians, who wrote the Chinefe Inlcription, 
we juft now mentioned, have another Title for it, and call 
■ it the Eaftern Court ; and thus this City may have been 
ftiled by the Chinefe, and, perhaps, .the difterent Names 
Mesrtin. of Kingling, Moling, Kianle, Kiangning, Kiangnaf^, zrsA 
Ingtien, which it borne under d'fferent Royal Fami- 
lies, may import what the Syrians have in their Infcrip- 
tion: But without entring into this Labyrinth, it is eafy 
to percewe that it was natural enough for the Syrians to 
call it the Eajiem Court for of all the Royal Cities in 
China, it was the moll Eaftward from them who camn 
from Syria by the way of Tihet. The magnificent De- 
fcriptions our Authprs give of this City can agree with 
no other than Nankin ; for Pekin was not yet the Seat of 
the Empd-or, and even when it was thither transferred. 
Nankin did not fade much away till the laft Wars, that it 
was entirely lacked by the far tars. 

fhefejli- Abulfeda inthrones the Emperor of China at the City 
wony f of Biju, or Banju, or Bijbui for this Name is (b often 
Abulfedx varied in the Copies we have of this Author, who lays 
it down in 1 14, that is, 1 24 Degrees of Longitude, and 
17 Degrees of Latitude; and adds,-that it is the Refidencc 
of the fag fur, who, lays he, is the Emperor of China, 
otherwife called fumgage Khan, that is. Lord of the Coun^ 
fQj Tumgage, orfumgaz-, that it is an iiand City, 
embellilhed with many Gardens, and that the Inhabi- 
tants have their Water from Wells ; that it is fast.? Days 
diftant from the Sea, and five Leagues North-Weft of 
Car.fa, and that it is incompalTed with W^ls, for the 
ipoft part in Ruins. All this he fays from the Informa- 
InAlfrag. ^ Traveller. Golius cannot fettle upon what 

f'Ty City this ihould be, and believes the Eafterns may have 
meant Pekin, Nankin, ^uanf, Tamcheu, or even Pegu. 
But the great Diftance and Difference between thefe Cities 
evince, xktxEbnSaid, Abulfeda, and the other Authois 
cited by that learned Man, can have pointed at no other 

City than not that the Pofitions N^f- 

. ' A 
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JiftE^din, vcoAUlug Beig give their City of Biju, can be 
applied to Nankin, and even they differ among themfelves, 

Ibme placing it in 124 Degrees, and others in 130J but 
\Ve deduce thus much from the Situation of the City, 
which they fay is fome Days diftant from the Sea, and 
not very far from Canfa, which, tho’ it cannot be faid 
cither of Nankin or Pekin, yet it may be more truly re* 
ferred to the former than to the latter of thefe Cities. 

And this is the more to be regarded, inafmuch as fome 
very accurate Writers have evidently demonftrated, that Got. Jp- 
the Camhalu of Marco Palo, and the Chanbalig of the pend, ad 
Orientals, can be no other than Pekin, the Pofition of Atlaniem 
the one and the other coinciding cicely enough. Sin. 

Among all the different Names of Nankin, we do not 
find it was ever called Cumdan, and it is very probable 
that this Name is not fpeltexaftly by the Chinefe Ortho- 
graphy : But it is enough for us that this Town was 
known by this Name among the Orientals ; and the Con- 
formity of the Chinefe and Syriac Stone, with our two 
Authors, as to the Name of this City, is well worthy our 
Obfervation, and may inconteftably confirm what they 
write. 

All that our Authors report of the Magnificence of this 
City is agreeable to the Defcription of Nankin, in the 
Relations of the Fathers Trigaut and Martini. 

Our Authors fpeak of the Government of China in Ti e 
Terms which prove them to have been been no Strangers niernment 
thereto ; for notwithllandng the extraordinary Revolutions of China- 
which have there happened within eight hundred Years 
paft, what they fay is, in its pricipal Circumftances, 
confirmed by the T eftimony of the later Voyagers. . 

They take notice that China was governed by an Em- 
peror, who was fupreme and abfolute over all the Gover- 
nors of Provinces, whom they ftile Kings. The Arabic 
Word, Make, which they ufe, does not aftually import 
a King, according to the Senfe and Meaning of thofe who 
wrote contemporarily with our Authors, or in the follow- 
ing times. As the firft Mohammedan Sovereigns affumed 
the Title of Kalifs, ot Vicars of God upon Barth, and Suc- 
cejfon ^Mohammed ; this ftile was peculiar to his Defcen- 
dants, or, thofe who pretended fo to be, in the SequeL 
The Kalif enjoyed all Authority, both in Spirituak and 
■Temporals, and 00 Mohammedan that ereSed himfelf 

inttt 
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into a Prince, and particularly after the AbhaJJids, afiunt* 
ed that Title free from Schifinj for the FaUmites 
of Fgyft, and feme other Princes of left Note, who pre- 
fumed to take it on them, were guilty not of De- 
fedlion only, but of Schifm alfo, and were rejefted as 
Heretics by the other Mahommedans. But thofe who ad- 
hered to the Bulk of Followers, and remained 

in Subjedlion to the Kaly at Bagdad, and who to this 
Day call themfelves Sonnis, pretended to no more than 
the Quality of Soltan or Prince. Make was a Surname 
peculiar to the Branches of the Royal Family, and was 
granted, as an Honour, to tributary Princes, who ac- 
knowledged either the Kalifs or the Saltans. We mull 
not theretbre wonder, that thefe Governors of Cities and 
Provinces, who ruled almofl: with a fovereign Sway, tho’ 
at the fame time fubordinate to the Emperor, ihould be 
dignified Maluc, or Kings, by the Arabs ; and efpeciaUy 
fince our later Travellers ufe the lame Term. Thus 
Mar CO Polo, Father TAgai/t, Father Martini, Navarettef 
and the Dutch not only ftile the Princes of the Royal Fa- 
mily by the Title of Kings, but the Governors ahb ; and 
both the one and the other obferve with our Authors, that 
thefe petty Kir^ are in Subordination to the Emperor, 
befides that Hasvarette reports the feveral Provinces of 
China to have been formerly fo many Kingdoms. 

The Arcdis commonly write, that the Emperor of CUnit 
is commonly called Bagbun, tho’, according to the moll 
ancient of our Authors, they in his Days pronounced it 
Magbun. But others, as Abulfeda, and an old Perfian 
Author, call him Fagfur, and pretend this and TumgagCi 
or Jumgaz Khan to be fynonymous ; and Marco Polo 
calls thofe Kings by the Name or Title of Fanfur, who 
preceded the ‘Tartars, under whom he went into China, 
They all agree that this Title figniffes the Son of Hia^en^ 
and our lall Accounts agree as to the Senfe of this Word, 
but inllead of it they give us another, Tienpi, to fignify 
the fame thing, and hence, perhaps, the Arabs formed 
their Tumgage, which is tttherwife i'gdtTimjage, and after 
other ways. 

We mull not wonder that our two Authors tell us no- 
thing of the Royal Family of the Emperors who rei^d 
in their times ; for we can reap no manner of Information 
from any other of .the Arabian Writers, or the Perfian^ 

wh(J 
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who did not begin to know China till towards the twelfth 
Century, when the Tartars became Mailers of it. But 
the total Revolution, mentioned in the fecond Account, 
is the more remarkable, as it fquares very exaftly with 
what we read in the Beginning of Father Martinii 
C hinefe Atlas. He lays, tlwt from the Year c c x i before 
Chrill, when the Family of Hana mounted the Throne, 
upon the Deprivation of the Family of Cyna ; the Princes 
of the aforefaid Family of Hana reigned till the Year 
ccLxiv after Chrill; and that then the Family of Cyna 
focceeded, and held the Throne till the Year ccccix of 
the lame. Then five Kings rofe up againll each other, 
and commenced the War of the Utai, as it is called, 
which was carried on till four of thefe Vtai being de* 
feated, the fifth, of the Family of Tunga, feized on the 
Empire in the Year ncxviu. That in a Ihort time af- 
terwards the Empire was rent into many Faftions, the 
Chiefs of which were called Heutai: And that at lall the 
Family ofSunga rofe to the Empire, and kept it in PoC- 
fcffion till the Year mcclxviii, when the Tartars 
quite fubverted it, and then it was that Marco Polo en- 
tered China. It follows then, that intheYearccxxxvt 
of the Hejra, which is in the Year dcccli of Chrill; 
and that in the Year cclxiv of the former, which is the 
Year dccclxxvii of the latter, and which are the two 
chief Dates of our Authors ; the Empire of China was 
embroiled by thefe feveral Wars of the Heutai, and front 
thefe Faftions mull arife the Comparifon Abu Zeid makes 
between the Divifion of the Chinefe Monarchy and that 
of Alexander, which, however, happens to be as inac- 
curate as every thing elfe the Arabs and Perjians writ* 
concerning tliat great Macedonian. This may be fufS- 
cient to evince that our Authors had been well informed 
of thefe great Events, and that they confequently may 
claim our Belief, in feme other points, which cannot be 
fo happily made out 

What our Authors write of the Government of China, 
as being a metropolitan City, or the Capital of a Province, 
is diftinguiflied from others, by five Trumpets of extraor- 
dinary Size, is not altogether confirmed by our modern 
Accounts ; but it is, however, a thing to be found in 
ibme Authors, and may, it is likely, have beenoblerved 
Ivhen this Mark of Di^qr was in being. 
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The Drums they relate to have been in each City; irS 
to this Day Enjigns of Diftindion. NcFvarrette writes* 
that at Nankin, then the Royal City, there was a Drurrf 
for each Tribunal j that it is beaten to call the MagiftrateS 
to Council j and that the Drum belonging to the iupreme 
Council is covered with the whole Hide of an Elephant; 
and that they beat it with a great Piece of Wood which 
hangs by Ropes. Martini relates, that before each Go- 
vernor’s Palace, there are two fmall Towers with mufical 
Inftruments and Drums, which are beaten when the Go- 
vernor goes out, or comes in, or takes his Seat. Father 
Magalhaes fpeaks of that at Pekin, as of unulual Bulk* 
being no lefs than thirty fix Foot in Circumference. 

All the Cities are Iquare, as is obferved by the Fathers 
Trigaut, Martini, Na^varette, and many others. 

Our Author tells us the Governors of the great Ci- 
ties are called Difu ; that thofe of the fmaller Towns; 
which Father Martini calls Cities, are Tufang ; that the 
Eunuchs are titled Tukan, and the fupreme Judge of each- 
City, Lah'Jhi-ma-mak.njan ; and confels that they know 
not how to delineate thefe Titles in Arabian Charaders. 
Now, we find I'races of thefe fame Names in our late 
Relations i for Prigaut calk one of the principal Magi- 
ftrates Toutam, the fame the Dutch call Pontang, in their 
Embafly. Father obferves alfo, that mjunnan, 

there are certain Lords called Puquon, who are. inverted 
with an abfolute Power ; and, according to Magalhaes, 
the Princes of the Province oijunnan, ^eichu, t^amji, 
Sutchuen, are called osPufu. The fupreme 

Magiftrate of Cities and Provinces is ftill called Lifu, 
whence, to all appearance, the Arabs formed their Difu, 
or Cifu, which is iHll a confiderable Dignity. 

In the lame modern Writings, we read alfo of Eunuchs’ 
inverted with the moft important Ports, and particularly 
employed to receive the Curtoms in Cities. Father Mar- 
tini mentions him of Nankin, as a great Officer; and 
Father Prigaut mentions him of Linfing, who was fent to 
receive the King’s Revenues, and of anothe/ who fu- 
perintended the Shipping. Father Diego de p antsy a de- 
fcribes the Pomp of the Eunuch Matban, ixi a Letter of 
his ; and Father Prigaut informs us there is a great Num- 
ber of Eunuchs, who are fo made by their own Fathers} 
^tas cafirant guam plurimi, ut inter regiot Fanmbi an- 

numrari 
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vumtrari queant, nam prteter has, alii Ren non famti- 
iantur, nec a conjiliis Junt, nec cum eo collcquuntur, quin 
ima tata fere regni adminiflratio in femi-niirorum mani- 
iits •verfeitur. In fine. Father Martini in his Hillory 
tof the Tartar Wars, fays, that the Emperor dianii 
tailed his Euhuch Guei to ib mighty a pitch of Power, 
that he ruled the Empire with an arbitrary Authori- 
ty, putting to death, and depriving of their Offices all 
fuch as were not agreeable to him. 

What our Author adds of the little Bell hung in LittUBell. 
each Palace, for thofe who defired to be righted by the 
Emperor, or the Sovereign Magiftrate, when they could 
not obtain Jufticeatthe Inferior Tribunals, is grounded 
upoh a very ancient Guftom> which is to be feen in 
Father Martint% Life of the Emperor Yvn, who reigned 
mmccvii Years before Chijl ; “He lent a ready Ear 
“ to all thofe who offered to advife him concerning 
“ his Duty ; and ordered a Bell, a Drum; a Table 
“ of Stone, a Plate of Iron, and of Lead to be fixed at the 
“ Gate df his Palace, caufmg Proclamation at the feme 
*' time to be made. That all Perfons of underlland- 
“ ing and approved Charadler might ftrike upon any 

of thefe Imlrunlents, each of which was appropriated 
“ to particular Cafes. They rang the Bell for what re- 

garded Juftice ; they beat the Drum for what con- 
“ cemed the Laws, or Religion ; they ftruck upon the 
“ Leaden Plate when they wanted to fpeak on Mat- 
“ ters of State ; upon the Stone Table, for Wrongs v 

“ committed by the Magiftiates j and on the Plate of 
“ of Iron, for Prifoners.” * HiJl.Sia^ 

^ ^ ^ p.53. 

* Eos qui officii fiti admonitum reprchendebani non mi- 
nari facilitate audi=vit, quam, ut Sinica fhraji utar, aqua 
denffim fuit. Hint ante fares Palatii campanam, tympa- 
num, tabellam lapideam, ferream, plumbeam appendi 
jmBlts eiddito Edidio, qua doSlis probis niiris, qui de 
re aRqua monendum Imperatorem ducerent, potejlas febat^ 
ex his injlrumentis illud pulfandi, quad cuiqui caufarunt j 

generi ejfet deflinatum. ^ui jufitia canfultum ihant, tere 
campana : qui legibus ac religioni, tympana edebant Ja- 
num : fi regni negotia forent, tabellam plumbeam fi in 
juriiB a Mugiftratibus illata, lapideam, fi de carcere Sf 
mmulis querela, ferream pulfahant. 

d 
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He adds, that this Emperor one day rofe twice front 
Table, and that another time he went thrice out of 
the Bath to give Audience to thofe who requefted it 
by thefe Signals. This fame Cuftom ftill furvives in 
China, according to Father Couplet, who, in his Chro- 
nological Abridgment lays of this lame King, “ He 
“ erefted a Drum and a Bell at his Palace Gate, at 
“ the Sound of which he went out to give Audience 
“ to his Subjects, and this lame Cuftom fiibfifts to this 
“ Day.” 

The Chine fe ftill build much after the fame manner 
defcribed by our Author ; for the Inlide of their Houfes 
is Wood, and they particularly make ufe of the Bam- 
loo, or fplit Cane for their Partitions, which they do 
over with their Vamilh or Glue Cie, the Compolition 
of which tliey have hitherto kept to themlelves ; fo 
that we cannot be fure our Author is not out, when 
he fays they make it of Hemp-feed. Their Houles, 
fays Father Martini, are not magnificent, hut they are 
more convenient and neat than ours. They are not 
fond of feveral Stories, becauie of the Trouble of get- 
ting up Stairs ; and the Emperor of China fell a laugh- 
ing, when he was firft Ihewn the Plans of the Euro- 
pean Palaces, and could not ccmceive how our Princes 
did to live in upper Stories. Every Body is in the 
lower Part of their Houfes, which is divided into Rooms 
and Chambers. The Outftde of their Houfes is but 
Iparingly adorned, if you except the grand Entrance 
and others fmalier in the Front, which are magnificent 
in the Houles of the Wealthy : But the Infide is more 
embellilhed; every thing is done over with their precious 
Cie, and Ihines to a wonder, all their Walls being vat- 
nilhed therewith. The Houles are commonly Wood, 
and even the Royal Palace is the lame, but the main 
Walls are Brick, and ferve to divide the other Rooms 
from the Chambers ; for the Roof and Covering is fup- 
ported by wooden Pillars, juft as Father Trigaut had 
laid before in almoft the very lame Words. 


Tympanum lA campanam ad Palatii atalvas erigiC 
tnjus pulfu fms (mditssrus prodeat, out ufus hodieaut vi- 
gei. 


The 
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. The ancient Cuftom of keeping a Watch every IVuii^hnen 
Night upon a very lofty Tower, to beat a Dram as to look out 
a Signal when they faw Fire break out in any Houfe, foi- Fire. 
is a Proof of the dread they have always had of Fires Atlas Sin. 
in their great Cities. It is even Death for the Perfon P. 1 7. 
to whofe Negligence a Fire is owing, becaufe of the 
Danger of its fpreading among lb much Wood. Mar- 2./. 

CO Polo takes Notice of this lame Cuftom in his De- ^,5, 
fcription of ^cin/ai, and lays, they there watch every 
Night for fear of Fire, becaufe moft of the buildings 
are of Wood j and that the Watch llrike upon Bafons 
or great Boards, to give Notice thereof to the 

City. 


Some Alterations may have happened in their Mar- Marriaga. 
riages, and we are not exadlly informed of their No- , 
tions of Relation or Parentage. Father Trigaul reports, ^ 
they are not very fcrupulous in 
of Confanguinity on the Motht 
very cautious of marrying any Perfon that happens to 
have their own Surname, tho’ in no degree related to 
them ; this is obferved by the other Writers, and Fa- p 
ther Couplet has not for^ it in his Abridgment. 

In our Author’s days there were public Courien in feve- Couriers 
ral Parts of the Mohammedan Empire. Some of thvfe went eindHorfes. 
on Foot, as the Cullom Hill is in the Othman [Ottoman] ’ Account 
Empire, where all the Soltan’s orders are conveyed by /■ * * ■ 
Olaes or Footmen, who being fixed at certain Stations, 
make incredible dilpatch. The lame there were in 
China ; and if we may believe Father Martini, there 
are ftill the fame, diljxrled at each Stone, a Stone con- 
taining ten Chinefe Furlong';, or one of our Leagues, v/ho 
forward the Difpatches of the King and Governors. 

Moreover, it appears by the Tellimony of Abu Zeid, 
that they had Poli-Horfes, or at leaft Mules; for the 


obferving the Degrees ' ' 
r’s fide ; but they are 


Word Berid las this fignification, and has for a long 
while been very much in ufe, to fignify Horfo Polls. 

The Arabs made ufe of thefe upon many important 
Occafions, juft in the lame manner as in other Places, 
but with this difierence, that as Polls were originally 
fet up for Public Afiairs only, they were applied to 
no other ufes among the Mohammedans,, and the lame 
it was among the Chinefi. Father Martini obfervesof 
China, that at every eighth Stone, which ends a Ihiy’s . 

dz Journey, '3 
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Journey ; there are Royal Public-Houfes called 

and Yeliy for the Accommodation of Governors and 
Magillrates, who are there entertained at the King’s Ex- 
pence, if they fend but a Letter before them ; and that 
there they are furnilhed with Carriages, and every other 
Conveniency ; which comes pretty near to the Evedio 
of the Romans. 

1. 2. c- 20. Marco Polo fays, that in his time, there were Ports in 
China, and that they were fettled from three Miles to 
three Miles, which is much the fame Dillance allowed 
by Father Martini: that thefe Places were vifited once 
every Month, and that the Notaries or Clerks wrote 
down the Name of each Adeffenger, the Days of their 
Departure, and fuch like Circumftances. 

Admini- What is related concerning their Adminirtration of 
fi rat ion juftice, the Severity of their Tribunals, and many other 

Juftice. parts of the Chinefe Polity, needs no particular Illuftra- 
tion. Thofe who have perufed the Modem Accounts 
of China, will perceive that our Arabs are not much 
out of the way in what they write of the fame. All Bu- 
finefs is there tranfafled by Petition, and in Writing ; 
and Juftice was feverely adminiftred in former Days, a 
notable Inllance of which we have in the Story of the 
Khoraffanian Merchant, who demanded and obtained 
Juftice againft the Eunuch, though the Emperor’s Fa- 
vorite. 

But it feems that this ancient Severity is ill obferved in 
thefe latter times ; for whereas, our Authors affirm. 
Robbers were punifhed with Death without any hope* 
L I . c. 8. of Reprieve, Father Yrigaut acquaints us, that, in 
his time, they were only condenmed to the GaUies, 
esTn after many Repetitions of their Crime ^ and that 
. for the firft Commirtion they only branded them with a 
hot Iron and Ink. 

The Bam- The Puniftiment of the Bamboo was alfo in his time, 
log. inflifted for the flighteft Offences, and almoll without 

any Form, quite the Reverie of the ancient Ufages; 
I. 1 . c. 9- Jam ouji Authors agree with the Moderns, in what regards 
the Se\'erity and Manner thereof ; and that the Criminal 
was beaten upon the Buttocks with great Canes, to fo 
Mart HiJl. violent a degree, that it often deprived him of Life. It 
was the Emperor Venitis, who firft appointed this kind 
of Ponilhinent, mfteadof another infinitely more crael, 

> 4 ' 
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ef cutting the Criminal into Pieces. And hence, polli- 
bly it is, that our Authors fay, the Chinefc are I'uelj 
as, were executed, which we do not read in our modern 
Accounts, and leems to be quite inconliftent with the 
Chinefe Politenefs. We are told indeed, by Father Mar- 
tini, that the Emprels Vihia, Wife to Kieu, the Nero of 
China, who began his Reign 1818 Years before Chrill, 
ate human Flefh ; but it is unnatural to fuppofe fo detella- 
ble an Example could prevail into a Cullom, in a Country 
fo abundantly produfitive of every thing good for Food. 

Marco Palo, however, relates that in the Province of 1, i . c. 48. 

Xandu, they had this horrid Practice, and that when a 

Perfon is fentenced to death, they dreis him and eat his 

Flelh ; and fays alfo, that in the Kingdom of Concha, 1, | . r r 

they eat the Flefh of thole who die a violent death, and 

particularly of their Enemies flain in Battel. 

The marmer how the Emperor and the Kings or Go- 
I’ernors, who reprefent him, appear in public, is pretty 
much like what we are told of the lame by our latell 
Accounts, wherein are many Deferiptions of the Procef- 
fion of a Mandarin : His Train is very numerous, and 
he is attended by a great number of Officers under Arms. 

Firft he is preceded by feme with large Bamboos, where-, 
with they make much fitch a Noife as the Chriftians of 
the Levant make with the Boards they ufe inllead of 
Bells : Every body muft flop to do him Honour, and 
thofe on Horfeback mull difinount ; nay, according to 
Trigaut, every one withdraws into his Houfe. * “ Many I. i . c. 9. 

“ other Enfigns of Dignity there are, fays he, to diftin- 
“ guifh the Magiftrates; Streamers, Chains, Confers, 
and a numerous Guard, who, by the Noife they make, 

“ difperfe the Croud. So great a Veneration do they re- 
quire, that thefe Noifes are no fooner heard, even in 
“ the moft crouded Streets, but every Soul difappears, 

“ every body withdraws. ” As for the Emperor and 
Viceroys, they agree with all our Travellers, that it is 


* Sunt alia per mult a dignitatis ornament a, Magiftra- 
tuusrsque injignia, vexilla, caterne, thurihula. Satelli- 
tiumfrequens, cujus clasmrihus arcetur in vicis turba, CSf 
tanta eji earum veneratio, ut in vicis etiam frequentijjimit 
pemo compareatf fed fecedant ad has ejulatus omnes. 
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feldom they appear in public, and that, not till they 
put their Guards under Anns, and polied them in the 
Avenues of the main Streets ; ayd that formerly they ne- 
ver ftirred out but in clofe Litters, of which they earned 
many at a time, that it might not be known in which 
the Prince rode. This is an ancient Cuftom fmee, the 
Emperor Hoai fet the firft Example of it, mmxl Years 
before Chrill. Navarette relates of the Emperor, that, 
* ‘f When he moves they ftiut all the Doors in the Streets 
“ through which he is to pais, that every body keeps 
“ within Doors, fo that not a Soul is to be leen, and 
“ that the Perfon who ftiould fliew his Head, would be 


U moil feverely chaftifed. ” 

0 “*' A^Jthors teU us that the Emperor’s Revenues pro- 
andkaxet. from a Poll Tax, which is levied only upon Men, 
from eighteen Years to eighty, and that, in proportion 
to their Wealth ; That Salt and Tea pay Duty alio to 
the King, and tliat Land is unburdened by any Tax-. 
Aitas Sin. But if you confult Father Martini's Eftimates of what 
each Province pays to the Emperor of China, you 
will perceive that Matters are very much altered $ 
for they each pay very confiderable Tributes in Silk, 
Cotton, StufFs, Provilions for his Table, and his Stables. 
Mari.Hi/ 1 . Salt is Hill 'taxed in part, but Tea is clear; and this Ga- 
Sin. or Duty muft be of very old Handing, fince King 

Venius, who reigned 179 Years before Chrift, took it 
L I. c. 3. off > was Son put on again. Father Trigaut ob- 
fert'es, that in his time it brought great Sums into the 
Imperial Coffers ; but atprefent, according to Navarette, 
Commodities pay no Duties, and the main branches of 
the Revenue are the Land-Tax, Poll Tax, and the Du‘ 
ties upon Salt, Silk, StufE, and a Tax upon Houfa. 
1 . 1 . c. It. He lays the Imperial Revenue exceeds fixty MiDions, 
clear of all charges; and Father who defeends 

to particulars, runs it up to a higher amount. Thefe Ex- 
aggerations were the caufe why Marco Fob was nick- 
named Mejfer Marco Millioni, and even fome old Co- 
P. 26, pies of his Book, are intitled, 12 Mittime. Navarette 
talks of above a hundred Millions. 


• Bar puertas ue las cafas for.cuyas calles ha de fajfar 
fe cierran de todas, y la gent e fe recoge', de fuerte que niun 
alma fe ve, y fi ft viera, recibiera gravijfimo cafiigo. 
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All the Money current in China, is ftill Copper, and Mo?iey. 
nearly of the Size of our Liards or Farthings, and fiiaped 
as our Authors deferibe. The Arabs call them Falus, 
which fignifes their Copper Money, and is derived from 
Follis, which had much the lame Signification in the 
lower Empire. It has a Hole in the middle that it may 
be fining, in which manner they make up their Sums. 

It is rather a made Metal than Copper, and for Colour 
is not unlike our Sals with Cbineji Charaflers on one 
fide only, that having one fide quite fiat, they may be 
the more conveniently ftrung. Thefe Pieces are to be 
feen in many Cabinets, and you have a reprefentation of 
them, in Faniernieri Travels; but he has made the 
Hole round, whereas it Ihould be fquare, which is bet- 
ter adapted to keep them fteady. In aat Second Account 
we are told, that a thoufand of thefe Pieces are worth 
a Dinar of Gold, which is exactly equal, in Weight, to 
the half Pijiole of Spain. It appears therefore that the 
Arabs, who have always been fubtle Traders, and who 
had of this Money at Siraf, kept it down at a very low 
Value, and at much lets than it ought to have been in pro- 
portion to the Standard of the Cbinefe Gold and Silver, 
as it is now allowed by our Merchants ; the Gold at 
forty two Livres per Ounce, and the Silver at fifty nine 
Sols, eight Deniers. 

Both ancient and modem Authors are agreed upon the 
Prohibition, which prevents Gold or Silver from being 
coined in China ; and Father Martini, in the Life of Ve- Hljl- 
tiius, who reigned 179 Years before Chrift, exprefies him- P» 3 -®" 
felf thus. * “ Their Kings have never allowed Gold or 

Silver to be coined into Money, thereby to obviate 
d 4 “ the 


* Nunquam eorum Regibus placuitnsel argenteam cudinjel 
(tuream monetam, fraudis quibus ijla gens ajfueta, lucri- 
que fagacijjima, pr^ca-ventibus. Solo pondere argents njel 
auri ‘valorem expendunt, (A quatenus quidque rr.ijium pu- 
rumnie fit, accuratijfime dignofeunt. ^anquam aura nun- 
quam Htuntur ad emendum, quippe quod non pecuniam fed 
tnercem efife dicunt- Hint autim fit ut argentum continuo 
quaft tormento fiubjaceat, lA in minutifiima firujla, ferrea 
fiorape adbsc apta difrin^atur — Cuprsam leto momtam 
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“ the univerfal Frauds of the Nation, fo greedy of Lu-. 
f‘ ere. They take Gold and Silver by Weight, and 
“ know perfectly well whether it be fine or not. Ne- 
“ verthelefs they fometimes purchafe with Gold, but 
“ then it is reckoned as a Commodity, not as Money ; 
whence it is that Silver is perpetually chopped to 
pieces, with a kind of Sheers contrived on purpofe. 
“ But they have a long time had Copper-Money, which 
“ this Emperor brought to a better and more commodiT 
ous Form ; and alfowed it to be coined all over die 
“ Empire, provided it was good. For till this time it 
was ftruck no where but in the Palace, to the great 
Gain of the Emperor, but to the great Inconvenience 
“ of the People, becauie of the difficulty and length of 
“ the ways. He ordered it into a round Form, with a 
“ fquare Hole in the middle, that it might be fining 
“ the more conveniently. It is commonly marked with 
four Charafters, which tell the Name of the Empe- 
ror, and the Value of the Piece. ” Father Trigaut 
writes to the lame Purpofe, and adds, that the feme 
thing is obferved to this Day ; and the feme is repeat- 
ed by Martini in the beginning of his Chinefe Atlas, 
"ftnelane. The fine Earth mentioned by our Author, muft be 
that wherewith the Pcsrcelane is made, pardcularly in 
the Territory of Taocheu, the fecond City of the Pro- 
vince of Kiangji : and is brought from the City of Hoie- 
theu, in the Province of Nankin, where they cannot 
work it up, as much as they have of it, which is thought 
to be owing to a difference in the Waters. Almofi all 
this Ware in. -China, is made in the Town otFeuloang, 
by clumfy Country Fellows. They make feme of it 
yellow, which is fet apart for the Emperor. Great 


A multo jam tempore habuere, quam Inc Imperator ad me- 
liorem commodioremque formam reniocaniit, ac concejjst infu- 
fer ut uhique, made fine firaude, in toto imperio cuderetur. 
Nam ante hac tempara fiebat hoc in fola regia, magm) 
quidem Imperatorum quirjlu fed majori ptpukrum mcom- 
modo, propter difiicultates itinerum difidniiam locorum, 
Monetrn formam ratundam ejfe •voluit, is' in medio quadra- 
turn foramen, quo facilioJ filum infereretur. Infignitur 
guatuor phrumque Uteris, nomen Imperatoris, if impofi- 
tfm oiatorem fign^iantibus, 

• Quantioei 
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Quantities of it are alfo made in the Province of Kiamft, 
according to Trigaat and Martini. Among the Articles 
cf a noble Preient fent to Nuroddtn by Saladin, foon 
after he became Mailer of J^gyft, mention is made 
of a Service of China Ware, confuting of forty Pie- 
ces. 

What is in the lame place laid of their way of treat- 
ing the Merchante they admitted into their Dominions, 
is not altogether conformable to the prefeijt J Practice ; 
but by our laft Accounts, and particularly by the Dutch 
Embaffy, we may perceive they have been very cauti- 
ous how they fulFered Strangers to enter among them. 
‘Trigaut infmuates that in his time it was cullomary to 
fend the Emperor whatever was moll curious in the 
Country. And their manner of viliting and Hopping 
jhe Goods, and even the Prefents the Dutch carried wkh 
them into China, is very agreeable to what we are told 
by our two Authors. 

As for their Funerals, they are almoll Hill the fame 
^s formerly. Martini relates that they Hill mourn three 
Years for the Death of their Fathers, during which they 
abllain from all public Bufipels, and the Magillrates 
from their Employs. That they exprefs their Grief, 
not by the coarfenels cf their Drels only,- but tliat they al- 
fo change their T able Service, their Bed, their Plaaej their 
Food, their manner of writing, their ways of fpeaking, their 
Paper, their Ink, and their Name ; and tlien they put on 
white. They mourn three Years by way of Acknowledg- 
ment to their Parents, who adminillred to all their Wants 
and Imbecilities, during the three lirll Years of their Infan- 
cy, and Father Erigaut has the very lameCuiloms defcribed 
by our Author. * “ Children oftentimes keep the deat} 
“ Bodies of their Parents three or four Years, fnutting 
them up in Coffins, which they do over with their 
Vamilh in fuch a manner that no offenfive Smell can 
“ come forth ; and during all this time they fet Meat 
before them juft as if they were alive. " 


Macrixi 
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Arab. 


Merehants 


Funerals.. 
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1. I . C. 7. 


* Non raro Jilii parentam cadavera feretro incluja 
ad tres quatuornje annos domi ajfervant, Juo cnim illo pel- 
lucido bitumene ita rimas ilinunt, ut minime fcetorem 
(ranfmittant. tempore in fingulos dies, cihim illis 

potumgue offerunt, non /ecus ac ji fuperejfynt. 

This 
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This Cuftom of fetting Meat and Drinlt before riieff 
Dead, which Ahu Zeid harps upon ; is to this Day the 
Practice ; and, by ‘Tavernier, is a Cuftom ftlll in force 
with the Cbinefe at Batavia. 

The Expences the Cbinefe are ftill at in burying 
their Parents, are very extraordinary ; for they put them 
into Coffins of a precious Wood, which fometimes coft 
two thoufand Crowns. They invite all their Relations 
and Friends to pay their laid Duties to the departed 
Perfon, during the time the Body is in the Coffin, and 
expend great Quantities of precious Perfumes, Flowers, 
and other different Things, which thofe who come, offer 
as a Sacrifice to the Soul of their deceafed Friend or 
Relation. They light up Tapers, and they fometimes 
burn rich Stuffs, under a Notion of fending them to the 
dead Man : All this mu'l naturally caufe a vail Expence, 
without reckoning the Funeral Procefilon, when they 
have always a great Number of Bonzes, Minltrels, and 
Mourners. 

All the Cbinefe can write and read ; this is confirmed 
by the common Concurrence of all Autliors, ancient and 
modern ; and what is faid afterwards, that all Bufmeis 
is tranfafted in Writing, is, to all Appearance, the chief 
Reafon thereof. Martini attributes this to the Emperor 
Sivenius, who began his Reign 73 Yean before Chriil, 
and the Reafon he alledges for it, was to the end that 
Judges might the more mamrely weigh the Cafes 
brought before them, and might not be confounded by 
the Noife and empty Babble of the Parties concerned. 
All Accounts agree in what is faid of the great number 
of their public Schools, which is fo much the greater, 
as one Matter cannot inftruft above three or four Scho- 
lars. 

What our Authors obferve of the Suhfiftance the poor 
receive from the Emperor’s Granaries in times of a ge- 
neral Dearth, is very remarkable, and Marco Polo ex- 
preffeshimfclf in almoft the fame Terms. He fays that 
at fuch times, the Emperor claims no dues, but, on the 
contrary, adminitters to the Wants of his Subjeds, and 
fupplies them with Com for their Subfillance, and to 
fow their Ground. That to this purpofe the great Khau 
in times of Plenty, buys up great Quantities of Corn, 
wiikh he keeps in Store-Houfes for thtee or four Years 

together 
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together, and that in times of Dearth, he fells it out at 
fo low a rate, that he gives four Meafures at a Price, 

.which would purchafe but one of the lame at Market. 

In the feme Author you may read alfo of the very 
extraordinary Alms, the great Khan, who was then Em- 
peror of China, gave to the Poor, which as Navarette 
avers, drew on a Debt, many Millions of vvhich, do 
ftill ly hea^'y upon the Emperor’s Houfehold. 

What is laid by our Authors, of their Behaviour to Manner of 
foreign Merchants, may have been formerly the cafe, receiving 
and their Cuftom of fearching all their Goods, and of Merchants 
taking them as a Pledge, is obfen'ed by feveral Writers. 

Jofeph Barharo, who met a Tartar from China at the P. i or. 
Court of Perf.a, fays, that the Merchants, immediately 
upon their Arrival, carry their Effects to Ware-Houfes, 
and thole, whole Bulinels it is, coming to fearch them, 
and finding any thing that may be acceptable to the 
Prince, take it and pay for it in other Goods. 
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O U R Wo Authors agree with the moil fincere 
T ravellers, as to the great abun dance of every 
thing neceflary for Life, or that can admn ifter 
to Luxury in the Country of China. It produces Wheat, 
Rice, and many other forts of Grain ; it produces Apples, 
Pears, Quinces, Lemons, Citrons, Moiilai or Indian Fi^ 
or Banands, Sugar-Canes, Figs, Grapes, Cucumbers, 
Citruls, Walnuts, Tifiachids, Plumbs, Abricots, Servi- 
ces, Coco-Nuts, and even Almonds, according to our 
Author ; but therein he varies from Martini, who ob- 
ferves that there are no Almonds in China, nor Olives, 
which is confirmed by other Authon. 

I j • They have all forts of Cattle, and particularly Beads 
of Service. Many Horfes they have, but, formerly they 
were not to compare with the Arabs ; and indeed till the 
laft Conquell by the Tartan, who brongat great numbers 
of their Horfes intd China, the Chine fe Cavalry was of 
no worth ; for their Horfes could not bear the fight, nor 
even the Neighing of the Tai tar Breed. 

Our 
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Our Authors fay there are no Elephants in China, 
Xvhich mull be underftood of the Provinces they knew, 
■where, in truth, there are none. Father writes, 

that they begin to be met with at Nanning, in the Pro- 
vince of ‘iHangli, where the Inhabitants ufe them for 
War and for Carriage. Some there are alfo in the Pro- 
tnnce cAJunnan', nor is it a wonder that thefe Crea- 
tures, who fo Iwarm in the Indies, and in Tungkin or 
‘Tanquin, ftiould lb aggie hither. 

All our Travellers report with our Authors, that there 
are no Lions in China j this, Trigaut, Martini, and ma- 
ny others, affirm ; But as it would be endlels to infill 
upon es’ery particular of this kind, the following Re- 
marks lhall be confined to what our .Authors fay of two 
very rare and extraordinary Animals, the Unicorn, and 
That which yields Musk. 

By the Word or Appellati-ve Unicom, we underllanda 
Creature, which the Arabs, and other Orientals, call 
Karkandan, the fame with the Monoceros of the Ancients. 
Our Author lays he is much finaller than the Ele- 
phant ; that from the Neck downwards he is not unlike 
a Bufflar ; that his Hoof is not cloven ; and that Iris fore 
Legs are all of a piece and jointlefs, which feems incre- 
dible, and to contradidl what both Ancients and Moderns 
have told of his Swiftnefs. He adds that the lowing of 
the Unicorn, is between the lowing of the 0 ,v, and the 
Cry of the Camel. Now Father Jeronimo Lobo, and 
other Jefuits, who have lived feme Years in Ethiopia, 
aver they have feen of thefe Creamres in the Province 
of Agacs, in the Kingdom of Damota, and deferibe them 
to this Efleft ; This Creature is about as big as a middle- 
fized Horfe, of a dark brown, nith a black Tail and 
Main, the Main Ihort and thin. They add that in other 
parts of this fame Province, they faw others with a thic- 
ker and longer Main, and with a limit Horn of five 
Palms in length, and of a whitifn call ; and that they 
are eternally in the Woods, being very timorous, and 
never venturing themfelves abroad in open places. Fa- 
ther Lobo relates that many of the Pot tuguefe had feen 
them alfo in Ethiopia, and that from the tops of Rocks, 
they difeovered them palling along in Herds in tlie Val • 
leys of the Province of Nanina'. and this he attelled 
to Mr. Toinard, 'W'ho faw him at tisbou in the Year 
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MDCLXvii. He told him that fome were white, arid ci- 
thers Bay, with a white Horn in the Forehead a Yard 
long; and that he had a Colt of . this lame kind 
that lived but eight or ten Days, for want of its Dam 
to fuck. 

What the Nubian Geographer writes of this Animal, 
is almoft wholly taken from our two Authors, with feme 
Additions, as the Cuftomiswith the^^ra^r, who feldom 
tranferibe a PalTage exaftly, but are for ever adding what 
they find elfwhere- Molt of their Authors tcU wonders 
of this Creature, though perhaps from a very flender 
Knowledge of him. The Teftijnony allb of Cofmaslit& 
Monk, in his Chrijl'ian Topography mull not be omitted. 
This Writer owns he never law the Unicom himfelf, but 
afliires us he faw four Brafs Figures of him in the King 
of Ethiopia's V 3 Sz.ee, called /Je four Tonvers-, that they 
told him this Creature was terrible and untraftable ; and 
that when he was clofely purfued by the Hunters, and 
on the brink of falling a Prey to them, he would throw 
himfelf down Precipices, and fall upon his Horn, which 
Hood all the Shock of the Fall. To this Creature he ap- 
plies many pallages in Scripture. 

In Anfelm de .Boo/’s Treatife, you have the chief of 
the Obfervations made upon the Unicom by the Anci- 
ents. He remarks that the Name Monoceros, which cor- 
refponds with the Name Unicom, is common to five dif- 
ferent Animals ; the Indian Beeojes, deferibed by Pliny } 
the Rhinoceros, an Animal of a particular Genus-, the 
Monoceros of Pliny, of the lize of a Horie, with the Head 
of a Stag, die Feet of an Elephant, and the Tail of a 
wild Boar ; the Indian Als of the fame Pliny ; and the 
Oryx with a Iplit Horn, often mentioned by Arifiotle, 
lElian, and the other Naturalifts. 

All thefe feveral Creatures have but one Horn, and 
what the curious prelerve under the Denomination of the 
Unicorn’s Horn, may be the Spoil of one or other of 
thefe kinds ; but to thefe we may aUb add, the Horns 
of the Nothern Fifh, called Morfs, which are of ex- 
traordinary length ; and the Homs alfo of the Sea-Cow, 
who fometimes comes to land, and is deferibed by Marti- 
ni. Moil of our modem Writers will have it that the Homs 
in our Cabinets rure not of the Unicorn, but the Teeth 
ef this Fifli, in the North particularly ; or eife fome of 

thofe 
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thofe foffil Horns defcribed \>y An felm de Baot-, whence 
many have pronounced there are no true Unicorns 
Homs, and that we mud fearch the Sea for thefe long- 
horned Creatures, rather than the Land. In de la Pereyre 
Account of Greenland, you have on this Head many 
curious Obfervations, which were communicated to him 
by W^rmius. By them it is demonftrated that thefe Horns 
have all the Marks of the Teeth of a Filh the Ue-landers 
call a Narhual, the lame, perhaps, our Author calls a 
Wal ; that they are carious at the Root, almoft like rot- 
ten Teeth ; and that the Sea throws up great Quantities 
of them upon the Shores, a plain Proof that they come 
from an Inhabitant of the Water. In tl:e lame Book you 
have a Reprefentation of the Cranium of this Fiih, and 
thole who have treated cd Ice land concur with tire Obfer- 
vations of tVormiu!. But all this can only prove, that mod 
of the Horns fuppofed to come from the Unicorn are the 
Spoils of a Filh, not that there is no fuch Creature as we 
have a Notion of when we mention the Unicorn, in Scrip- 
ture called Recm ; where allb he is frequently let forth as 
an Animal rare to be feen, vigorous, and wonderfully fleet 
and ftrong. Thus almoll is it that the Arabs and Perjians 
exprels themfelves of their Karkandan. Louis Barthema 
fays he faw two at Mecca, fent thither as a Prefent from the 
King of Ethiopia-, Since therefore we have fome credible 
Authors, who profefs to have feen this Creature, and fmce 
our Arabs tven fay that they have eaten of his Flelh, we 
feera to want Ibmething more than bare Conjecture to la- 
tisfy us, with Ibme of the Modems, that there never were any 
otherUnicoms than the Narhuals j for this Filh is as uncom- 
mon in the Fall, as theUnicorn is in the North and theWeft. 

Thofe who would be more amply informed of what 
the Ancients have written concerning the Unicorn, may- 
find their Words molt faithfully cited by Bochart in 
bis Hieroxoicon, as alfo Ibme Paflages from Arabian 
Writers concerning the fame, and particularly fromiJa-- 
miri, whom he calls Demir, who being but a late Author, 
feeing he died in the Year mccccv, has compiled all that 
had been laid by thofe who went before him. You have 
allb a great Number of curious Obfervations upon the 
lame Subj^ m Thomas Barthalinus'%Ji'i&xr 3 .Pson, printed 
At Padua in the Year mdcxlv, as well as in that of 
ffeufingius, printed at Groningen in the Year mdclx. 

Our 
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Out 'Authors thought, with fome of the ancient# 
that Ambergreefe grows like- a Plant 'at the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, and that it is thrown on the Shore 
by the Swell ; and that pieces of it are to be found in 
the Belly of Whale?. T he oldert of them having firll ob- 
ferved, that among the Maldives they found Lamps 
of Ambergreefe of extraordinary Size, ' adds, that it 
was al!b found in finaller pieces, almoll in the Form of 
Plants torn up ; that in Storms it was forced up from the 
Bottom ; that the Wave walked it to the Shore, and that 
there it is found in the Form of a Mulhroom orTrufSe. 
The other fays, that the bell of it is found upon the Coatt 
of Barbary, or the Country of Zinge, that is of the Cajres 
on the Ball Coaft of Afrtc, and even on the Coall of 
Arabia ; That the Negroes train up Camels to go along 
fhore with them by Moon-light ; That thefe Camels 
know the Amber, and when they difcovered any, 
bend their Knees, that their Mailer may pick it up ; 
That there is another fort of Ambergreefe, which 
floats upon the Surface of the Sea ; That a great Filh of 
the Whale-kind fwallows it, and immediately dies ; and 
that when the Negroes fee him dead upon the Water 
they know that he has Amber in him, and that they 
go oft to him, and find it in his Belly ; both of them 
adding, that the belt Amber is of a whitilh Colour. 

Serapion, A-vicen, and others fince them, concur with 
the principal Obfervations of our Authors. They fay it 
comes from the Sea, but not as a Plant, according to 
Avicen, but in Veins, which does not feem at all likely. 
He confirms, that Quantities of it are collefled on the 
Coafts, and that That called Shelaheti is the bell ; this, 
in the old Tranllation, being rendered Selaehitum, the 
learned Garcias de Orta imagined that Ceylon was thereby 
pointed at ; for the Sea is very liberal of this precious 
Subllance to that Ifland : But it was thus denominated 
from the Sea of S he la he t, which, according to our Au- 
thors, is beyond Cape Comorin, and divided from the 
Sea of Harkand, by thole great Ulands, which muft be 
"Java and its Neighbours. 

The Commentator upon AnAcen, cited by Plempius, 
affures us that Amber grows in the Sk like a Plant ; Sera- 
pm will have it to grow upon Rocks ; Simeon Sethi re- 
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tites that it rifes in Springs like Pitch and Bitumen ; but 
is miltaken when he adas, that it is found r r.Fi ircfr- 
yji, TTohi (ji?\i.-,yi'!riv In an Ind an City 

tailed Seiachet ; for, as we have pbferved it is the Name 
©f the Coaft wafhed by the Sea of Shelahet. Thefe Pai- 
lagea in Amcen and Simeon Sethi, (hew that the Sea 
of Shelahet was not unknown in their Days. The 
Town of Arabia the Happy, which he calls Xvyyp.'oi', 
is Sichar, where alfo, according to our Authors, it is 
walhed oh Shore by the Wave. 

, , The Opinion of thofe who believe Amber is found in 
Whales, or in other great Filhes of the Cetaceous kind, is, 
by mod of the Moderns, rqefled ; becaufe there is no Garc. de 
where lels Amber found than on the principal Coafts Or/ I \ c 
of the Whale-Fijhery, and becaufe the Bafques and the i. Sealig. 
Bretons, who are almoll always out a Fifhing, confirm Bxeritf' 
not the Teftimony of the Ancients. Again, by the 20A.n.\Q. 
DilTeflions that have been made of feveral Whales, it is ^ 
proved that their Throat is not wide in Proportion to 
their Body i tho’ poffibly Amber may have been found 
in fome of the great Filh of a voracious Nature, as 
well as many other foreign Subdances, wliich they gree- 
dily fiiap at and fwallow. But this amounts not to 
a Proof that they have any particular Gull for Am- 
bergreele, which is by no means a food proper for 
them; and it is dill lels to be fuppofed they would 
feek after a Thing that mud prove fatal to them, a ve- 
ry Poifon, if true it be, as our Authors take it, that 
the Filh dies upon fwallowing this Amber ; for the na- 
tural Inftinifl of Animals prompts them to fuch Things 
as are good for them, and deters them from fuch as 
are hurtful. It is therefore more likely that Amber- 
greefe is found naturally in the Sea; that it is not 
voided as an Excrement by the Whale or any other 
of the cetaceous Tribe; and that if at any time they 
are found to have Amber within them, which at 
prefent is very feldom, it mull be conddered as a 
mere accident againft the common Courfe of Nature, 
and the Indincl of Animals. 

There are two other Opinions, which carry a 
greater Air of Probability with them, and feem to 
confirm each other. The Firjl is that Amber is not 
Plant at the Bottom of the Sea, but is generated thus ; 
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tipon the Eaft Coaft of Afrk, and in feme Parts of 
the Indian Ocean, there are craggy Rocks or Preci- 
pices, which fwarm with wild Bees, who there make 
their Honey in Clefts as in natural Hives. Now they 
fay that this Hoftey, either diffolved by Heat, or 
blown away by Winds, or wafhed down by Rains* 
drops into the Sea, where it affumes a new Form, 
and changes its Nature; for that the Saltnefs of the 
Sea elaborating the whole Mafs, hardens it, purifies it, 
and gives it the agreeable Scent of Amber. That 
hence it is it fmelk fbmewhat like Honey when it 
happens to be picked up foon after it comes from 
Sta, and that the Spoils of Bees are found in or up- 
on it; and to crown atll, this is a pretty generally re- 
ceived Opinion among the Inhabitants of the Coafts 
moft favored with Prefents of this kind. Thus thinks 
Vot.inGu- Gentius a learned Dutchman, who herein agrees with 
M.p. 542. vvhat other Authors write, as that it comes from Rocks, 
i.z.c.z^. or Iflands, and that it is perfefted in the Sea. 

It is not without Ground that Gentius's Opinion ap- 
pears fo probable to feme of the Learned. The White- 
nefs of Amber, inclining to the Grey, borders fome- 
what upon the Colour of Honey ; and certain it is, that 
the Spoils of Bees and the Bills of iinall Birds which 
are fometimes found in Bits of Amber, are far from 
weakning this Conjeflure. All the Difficulty is how 
to conceive, that Bees fhould be able to make Comls 
of filch extraordinary Size as to be equal to fome 
Lumps of Amber that have been formerly found upon 
the Shore, and even in our own Days. For it is not 
Very natural to fuppofe that thefe Combs, falling into 
the Sea, Ihould combine into Pieces of fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty Pound Weight ; or into Heaps of fuch Bulk 
that a finall Veflel might have been laden therewith ; 
_ j, nay, a Number of Ships, if we can add Faith to the 
Snglijh i of ^ French Captain mentioned in the Hiftory 

dition.xbS. pp jjjg Englijh Royal Society. 

*■ Teixeira writes that in the Year 1696. a Piece of 

Amber was feen, near Braara on the Eaft Coaft of 
Afric, of fo unufual a Size, that a Man mounted upon 
a Camel could not be difcovered bel^nd it. 

A 
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A fliJp from Mofamhiqiie, oiice dropped an Anclidr 
Upon a great Piece of Amber, and the fame Thing 
hapned to another near Cape Currents. 

The feme Author fpeaks of a Piece of Amber of 
hventy Pounds Weight thrown up between the Rivers 
Linda and ^ilima j of another waflied on Shore u“on 
^e Coaft of Malabar, which the Inhabitants miflak- 
ing for Pitch payed their Barks with. Captain Kee- 
ling was told by the Moors at Delifa, that upon the 
Coaib of Mcnbaqa, Magadoxo, Pat a, znd Brava, there 
were Pieces of Ambergreeie of twenty Quintals. 

Tavernier confirms what our Authors advance, fey- 
ing, that ^eat Quantities of Arrbergreefe are gathered 
on the Coaft of Melinda, and that the Governors of 
Mojambique negociate it with Goa to the Amount of 
great Sums. He relates alfo that it has been found in 
Lumps of extraordinary Size, and gives you two In- 
ftances thereof, of one that weighed twenty Pounds, and 
bf another that weighed Forty-two. 

In the Hiftory of Saladin we read that among the 
Prefents he fent to Soltan Nuroddin, there were two 
Pieces of Ambeigreefe, the one of Twenty, the other 
of thirty Pound weight. Many Examples we have of 
Pieces of Amber of very great Bulk like that found 
towards Cape Comorin in the Year mduv. which weigh- 
ed three Thoufend Pound ; but what Rabbi David de 
Pomis advances, that Amber was found in the Jor- 
dan, and that it was an Ingredient in the Perfumes of 
the old Lazo, is a meer Fable; for nnlefe we grant that 
Amber was there found by a Miracle we mull rejedb 
what he fays in this refpecl, efrccially as he has not 
the Concurrence of one fingle Author to fupport him. 
The y evs fey, that the Word Kifat, in their Palmud, 
fignifies an odoriferous Plant, and not Amber, as the 
Moderns have thought. It does not appear that the 
Ancients had any Knowledge of this Perfume. 

Joam dos Santos has many particulars concerning 
Amber, and mod of them confinn what our Authors 
lay ; he reports it to grow at the Bottom of the Sea, 
whence it is tom up by Storms ; and that at fuch 
times the Cafres never fail to be along Shore in quell 
cf it, to fell it to the Portuguefe and the Moors. More- 
over, that there are three Sorts of it, the firll very white, 
e 2 the 
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the fecond of a greyi/h caft, and called Maxueyra, an^ 
the third black like Pitch, foft, and often ill fcented^ 
becaufe as the Inhabitants report, Wales and other Fifties, 
and even Birds fwallow it as often as they fee it floa- 
ting on the Surface. The Cafres called Fumoj, near 
the Land of Natal, feeing feme of the People be- 
longing to a Portuguefe Ship called the St. Thomas, who 
was loft in her homewafd-bound Paflage, cryed out to 
them to throw away what they had picked up, faying 
it was a Poifon which dryed up thofe who collefted it 
fo that they dyed. 

Of Musk. Abu Zeid the Author of our fecond Account, is par- 
ticular enough in his Defcription of the Creature which 
affords Musk. He feiys he is like the Roe-buck ; that 
his Skin and Colour is the fame ; his Legs {lender ; 
his Horn fplit and a little bending ; that he has two 
fmall white Teeth on each fide, of the Length of half 
a Finger, or a little left ; that they are ftrak and rife 
above the Muzzle of the Creature, almoft bke the E- 
lephant’s Teeth; in ftiort, that this it k that diftin- 
guifties him from other Roe-Bucks. This Defcription 
does not much vary from what we read in the beft 
Authors ; for Avicen fpeaking of Musk, according to 
the Tranflation of Plempius, fays, Efi Cyjlis feu folli- 
tulus animalis, ipfi capreee non abfimil'is caninos duos 
dentes tandidos exertos gerentis lA introrfum reflexos, in- 
far comuum. You have two Reprefentations of this Ani- 
mal, the one in the Fragment of Cofmas, printed in 
the firft Volume of Thevenot'e, CoUeftion, the other in the 
fecond Volume of Tavernier's Travels. Thefe are 
exaitly alike, but they differ in two Articles from 
the Drfcription Ahu-Zeid gives us ; for they put no 
Homs on the Head of this Creature, and make the 
two Teeth which diftinguifti him from the Roe-Buck 
to turn downwards, inftead of pointing upwards bke 
the lower Teeth of the Elephant, according to Abu- 
Zeid's Comparifon, in whi^ he is fupported by the 
Teftimony of Avicen and Serapion, citrf by Matthi- 
olus. Marco Polo deferibes the Musk-creature to 
this effeft; “ His Skin is very coarfe like that of 
“ the Stag; in his Feet and Tail he refembles the 
“ Gazelle, and, like her, has no Homs. He has 
“ fourT«th, two above, three Fingers long, fine, and 
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as white as Ivory ; two that rife up, and two that 
“ turn down ; and he is beautiful to the Eye. In the 
“ full of the Moon he has an Impofthume which takes 
“ him on the Belly near the Navel ; and then the 
“ Hunters go out and cut this Impoflhume * 

Barbofa writes, that he neareft refembles the Ga- 
zelle, but diftefs from the others in laying his Coat 
is white; for thefe are his Words; Musk is found in 
fmall nuhite Creatures like Gazelles, nssith Teeth like an 
Elephant but fmaller. Thefe Creatures are fubjeSl to a 
Kind of Impofthume under the Belly and the Breaft, and 
nsihen the Contents are ripened, they are taken •with fuch 
an Itching, that, far Relief, they rub themfelves againji 
the Trees, and •what falls in fmall Drops or Grains is 
the moft perfeSi and the moft exquifite Musk. 

The^uenet's Defcription is ftill wider from the reft, he ^ _ 
writes that in thofe Countries there is a Creature •with p isq, 
the Muzzle of a Fax, and not bigger than a Hare. For 
Colour he is like the Stag, and has Teeth like a Dog; and 
produces the moft excellent Musk. He has an Excrefcence 
or Bladder under the Belly, full of corrupted Blood, and 
and it is this Blood •which makes Musk, or rather that 
is the Musk itfelf. They take this from him, and imme- 
diately clap a Piece of Leather upon the Mouth of the 
Bladder that none of the Scent may evaporate ; but the 
Creature dyes foon after this Operation. Antony Piga- 
fetta, who fays that Musk is the Cuttings of a Cat, can- 
not be allowed to agree with the reft foregoing. 

Father Philip di Marini s Defcription is aUb different 
from what the others write; for he reports this Crea- Chin, II- 
ture to have the Head of a Wolf, and Father Kircher luftr. p. 
in the Figure he gives, reprefents him with the Snout 191. 


* Ha i peli a fimilitudine di cervo motto grojji, U piedi 
fsf la coda a modo della Gazella, no ha come coma la Ga- 
soella: ha quatro denti, doe due della parte di fttpra, lun- 
phi ben tre dita e fortili, bianchi come avolio, e due afcen- 
dono in fu, e due defcendono in giu, iA e bello animate da 
•vedere. Nafce a quefta beftia quando la Luna e plena, nel 
umbilico fotto il ventra un apoftema di fangue, lA i caccia- 
gri nel tondo della Luna, efcona fieri a preader de ditti 
^imali, eta^liano quefta fftema. 
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of a Hog, whicK may be tlje Ingtaver’s Fault, wha 
furnifhes him with Claws alfo, wiiereas he has a do, 
ven Hoof. Simeon Sethi errs ftill farther from Truth, 
by reprefenting him to be as big as the Unicorn, and 
to be even of that Genus or Tribe ; but hear his Words *. 
^e hafer Sort Musk is that ’ivhich is brought from the 
Indies, ‘which is hlackifi ) ; and the ‘worft of all is that 
ivhich comes from China. All this Missk is formed in 
the Na'vel of a •very large Creature which has hut one 
Horn, and is like the Roe-Buck. In rutting time a ^uan- 
tity of thick Blood gathers about his Na'vel, and caufes a 
Humor, attended •with fuch anguifii that, during the lime, 
he can neither eat nor drink. He rowls himjef upon the 
Ground, and frees himfelf of this Tumor, full of turbid 
Blood, •which clotting a conjiderable Time afleriwards, a- 
quires a goad Scent. 

All Authors then agree as to the Manner it is for- 
med in the Excrefence or Bladder, or in the Tumor 
which gathers about the Navel of the Creature in rut- 
ting time ; and there are few that do not confirm what 
is faid of the Way the Chinefe have of fophiiUcating 
it, by n- ixing therewith the Blood of the Creature, or 
feme other Things which debafe the Subftance of it, 
«r by putting litde Bits of Lead into the Bladders or 
Cods, that they may weigh the heavier. 

It feems that the Musk which runs from the Wound 
of the Creature when he rubs himfelf againfl the Stones, 
was prized by the Ancients at the highell Rate, as is 
obfen'ed by our Author, Serapion, and fome others. 
That what was found in the T umor itl'elf before it was 


* Tiro 3 6 ccori d ’li/tPidi 

3 tst* nedtju -ds-s/ssrs- 

f'^id.cr'o TSirar TLdtJis 3 cr if/.puKa 

arro'^uau^ Tivi; i/.ovoyJicarr^ puy'iTo, ouou /of- 

koLTi. it Ta ToiiToi ^aoy cIxstcu r 

sf/.^ocAai' ora.yyy.i^xt cr rsTa Qv.ayopi.iS'is 
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broken, was reckoned of leaft value, becaufe not per- 
feftly ripe ; and the Merchants of our times alw'ays 
make this Diftinftion. 

Father Martini Ipeaks thereof to this purpofe ; to the Atl. Sin, 
End that you may no longer he at a Lofe to kno-'W nuhat p. 58, 
Musk is, I nvill declare mshat I have more than once feen 
‘with my onvn Eyes; it is a Lump at the Navel of a 
Creature like a Purfi, made of a very delicate Pellicle, and 
covered vsith very fine Hair. The Chinefe call this 
Creature Xe from whence the Word Xahkang, that is 
the Odour or fiweet Scent of this Creature Xe which 
fignifies Musk. He is a Quadruped, and is not very un- 
like a little Stag, except that his Coat inclines more to 
be black, and that he has no Homs. Teixeira (ays, ' 
he is like a Gazelle, and that his Coat is like the Tiger’s. 

A great Quantity of Musk is found in the Province 
of Xenfi, at Hangchung, at Cungchang, at ^ueichu in 
the Province of Suchuen, in the Province of Junnan, 
and in fome others, particularly in thole conterminous 
with 'Tibet, where thefe Creatures inoft abound. 

According to our fame Author, the Musk of Tibet 
is the mod exquifite of all; becaufe of the aromatic 
Failures this Creature finds in Tibet, and not in China. 
Probatijfimus fay Avicen, fi regionem fpeSles, eft Tebe- 
tius, five Tumbafciiius, that is, the Country of Turn- 
gage which the Arabs take to be a Province of China. 

Simeon Sethi for want of underflanding the Geography 
of thefe dillant Parts, fays that the bdl Musk is that 
which Comes from a City a great Way to the Fall- 
ward of Choraffan and called Toupat. A Greek Au- 
thor, cited by Lambecius, calls it Tct^ctT ; for thus is it 
the Orientals commonly pronounce what we write Ti- 
bet. From this Text Ruellius, who underflood it not, 
has read t» tst, and writes that the beft Musk is 
called Pat. Serapion obfert'es alfb that the bed Musk 
is from Tibet, for the very fame Reafons already alledged. 

All the Ancients then and Modems agree, that the 
mod exquifite Musk is that of Tibet, or as others call it 
Tumgage ; and this becaufe of the Aromatic Paflures in 
that Land, fuch as are no where elfe to he found. That 
the Indian Musk comes next in degree of finenefs, if fo 
we may term what was brought to Cabul, and the other 
tisding T owns of the Indies, % Merchants who trafficked 
e 4 witA 
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with-it by Land from China, and diTper-hd it allovep 
the Eaft. That the Chinefe Musk is the word of all, not 
only becaafe the Chinefe adulterate it feveral ways, but 
allb becaufe what is produced naturally in that Kingdont, 
is not comparable to what is in Tiibet. All this is con- 
firmed by the Teftimony of the learned Coitus, and Fa- 
ther Martini- Teixeha lays, the Musk that does 
not come from China, is always the belt ; and that the 
reafon is, becaufe no ILga a las manos ds hs Chinas, 
eitiyo animo no fufre dexar alguna cofa etf fit pureza. 

At prefent the Kingdom of Boutaa is the greatell Mart 
for Musk ; This mull have been a part of the ancient 
Tihet, or Country fubjeft to the Khan of 'Tthef, and 
thence it is that the Indian Merchanti fetch the belt fort 
of this Perfume, whether in the Bladder or God, or out 
of it. 

Our Author is the oldeft and almoll the only Aral that 
mentions the Chinefe Drink, fo univerfal in our Days 
over Europe, and known by the Name of Tea. But this 
is not the Name he gives it ; for he calls it Cha, which 
comes nearer to the true Chinefe Name, Ckah or Chanu, 
than the Name we have for it. He fays that it is an 
Herb or Shrub, more balhy than the Pomegranate-Tree, 
of a more taking Scent, but fomewhat bitter to theTalle. 
That the Chinefe boil Water and pour it feeding hot 
upon this Leaf, and that this Infufion prelerves them 
from all Difiempers. This, we own, is an imperfeft De- 
feription, but is plain enough to evince that nothing can 
hereby be meant but the Plant we know by the Name 
of Tea, the feme with the Teha Catayi, or Sint of the Ori- 
entals. The Tree which bears this Leaf is but fmall, 
and mult be clafled with Shrubs, being no bigger 
t.'ian a final! Pomegranate Bulh ; and even the Leaf of 
the one and the other are not much unlike. It has a 
pleafant kind of a violet Scent, is bitter to the Tafte, and it 
is common for thole who are fond of it, to imagine it does 
them good, and keeps them in Health. It is certain then, 
that Father Trigaut is miliaken when he imagine; it is 
but of late date among the Chinefe, becaufe there is not, 
as he feys, any Character in their Tongue to fignify this 
I)rink; for by the Teftimony of the oldeft of our Au- 
thors, who does not Ipeak of it as any new thing, but 
^ m Herb very much in vogue with them, nay, to that 

degree. 
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idegree, that the Emperor thought fit to lay a Duty upon 
it, and to referve all the Profits of it to himfelfj by this 
Teftimony 1 lay, it appears that the Chinefe have 
been addifted to it above eight hundred Years ; nor is it 
poffible to believe with William Pifi, that it grew a long 
time wild and uncultivated, or that the Chinefe and J a- 
fanefe have been but lately aojuainted with its Vertues 
and the manner of preparing it, and with all the Advan- 
tages it is of. Advantages which are difcovered daily 
more and more. This he lays he was told by fame 
Hutch Commanders, who had been a long time in the 
Country. 

Father Martini, who has written more accurately of 
China that any other Perfon whatfiwver, has no fuch Ob- 
fervations upon the ufe of this Leaf, which mall make 
the reft look very fufpicious and doubtful. He fays it 
grows particularly in the Province of Kiangnan or Nan- 
kin, where the belt of it is. It is, adds he, a fmall 
Leaf perfedlly like that of the Rhus Cariarius, or Su- 
mac of the Curriers. I believe it is even of the fame 
kind therewith ; howev'er, it grows not wild, but is do- 
melHc and cultivated : Nor is it a Tree but a Shrub 
which fpreads out in little Branches, with a Bloflbm very 
much like that of the Sumac, ex^pt that the former in- 
clines more to be yellow than the latter. It blows firll 
in Summer, when it emits no great Scent, then follows a 
Berry which is firll green, and aftewards blackilh. In the 
Spring it is that they gather the Leaf to make their Cha, 
for then it is the moll fucculent and tender. The Pre- 
paration of thefe Leaves conlifls in gathering them, dry- 
ing them by a flow Fire, rolling them upon a Cot- 
ton Mattrels, and in packing them up in Tin Chefls or 
Boxes, for the fake of pr&rving them, and the con- 
venience of tranfporting them. This Defcription does 
not exaflly fquare with that of Paxher Alexander de 
Rhodes, and Father di Marini, in their Accounts of 
‘Tonguin, and frill lefs with thofe of James Bont, and 
William Fiji, in his Additiom to the fifth Book of his 
Hilloiy; for he relates from what he was informed by 
the Sieur Caron, who was a confiderable time in China 
arA Japan ; That this Plant grows no where but in Chi- 
na, Japan, and Siam, fprouting up to about the Height of 
the Rofe-Bujh tf Europe, fhat thf Stem and all thi 

Brancbii 
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Bremches are ctmered with Blqffims, and little peeked 
Lecevef indented all raundy all in the fame farm, but of 
different fize, Jo that they are of fate different forts. The 
great ejl grtrui on the larwer Branches, whence they dimi- 
nifh upward tp the niery top .of theBuJh. Thefmaller 
the Leases are the more they are worth ; .fi that a Pound 
of the largefi fhall fell but far finie Pence, while that 
of the fetond fixe Jhall be worth fifty, thofe of the 
third fixe firae Florins, of the fourth fixe, fifteen, and the 
fifth and leaf fixe of them, fhall fell from one hundred 
to one hundred and- fifty Florins the Pound. The fame 
Author has it, that the Bloflbm of this Tree is white, and 
not unlike to the Eglantine, except thatt it has a different 
Scent. But it were a fniidefs Task to infeit other De- 
foiptions on this head, which vary from thefe. This 
Leaf is now fo well known in Europe, that we may 
judge for our felves, that it bears no liiienefs to the Eu- 
ropean Sumac, whofe Leaf and Flower are extremely 
different. The feveral lizes of this Leaf according to 
which the Price is regulated, are by no means peculiar to 
this Shrub : but the difference of the Value is according 
to the time when it is gathered, whether when it firft 
■grouts out, or after it has been feme time upon the Smlk. 
Of the budding Leaf is the moft exquilite Tea made, ve- 
ry little of which comes to us in Europe ; the Flower is 
what is moft univerfally efteemed, and is properly the 
Chaw. The finenefs of Tea diminifhes as the Leaf 
grows bigger and bigger, and alfo according as it is ga- 
thered in Seafon, or out of Seafon. It may be obferved 
alfo, that as Tea grows not only in China, but in fa- 
pan, Tonquin, and even in the Kingdom of Siam, it is 
natural for Merchants to purchafe at the cheapeft Mar- 
kets, whence we have but little of it that is really fine. 
Now, as the Cbinefe, fapanefe, and even fever^ Na- 
tions of the Levant, not to mention the Europeans, make 
a great Confumption of Tea ; they, it is probable, keep 
the beft for themfelves, which is very dear even in China 
jtfelf, and as it eafily lofes its Flavor upon the leaft Acci- 
dent, the Merchants mull be unwilling to run the Rifque 
of tranfporting it, except they are fure of turning it to a 
good Account. Moft of them, theretbre, buy it at Ja- 
pan, where the Dutch have exported great Quantities 3 
but in Japan it is not comparable to what grows in the 

Province 
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province of Kiangnang. You have the Figure of this 
Buih in Pifo, in the China Illufirata, and in the Dutch 
EmhaJJy. It is mentioned in Ramujh's lUuftration on 
fcme Paflages in Marco Polo. 

What our Travellers report of the Coco-Nut Tree, is 
confirmed by all Accounts, ancient and modern, and you 
have a very minute Defcripdon of it in Pyrard, John 
de Barras, and in many others. They all declare that 
this Tree alone, aflbrds wherewithal to build a Ship, 
and to lade her when fhe is finilhed. The Trunk fup- 
plies them with Plank, Marts, Anchors, and Oars ; the 
Fibres about the Nut itfelf, make a very valuable Cor- 
dage, becaufe it never perifties in the Water. The 
Anchors made of the Wood of this Tree, are well enough 
for fmall Craft. TheNut itfelf affords a fweet, pleaiant and 
milky Liquor, which, fermenting, becomes a Wine, a 
Vinegar, a Sugar, and even a kind of Brandy ; Its Oil 
is fovereign in cafes of the E ryfipelas or St. Anthony's, Fire, 
T etters, and ijiany other Ailments. In fine, tins Tree 
alone fupplies with Food, Habitation, Cloathing, and 
Commodides to export, if true it be, that the chief Trade 
ef the Maldives is in the Articles they reap from the 
Coco-Nut. The jfrait call both the Nut and the Tree 
Nargil, whence the modern Greeks have the 

word ufed by Cofmas the Monk, in his Topography. 
Befides the Authors we have cited, you may confult others 
who have dwelt on this Tree, as Marco Polo, Lodovk 
Barthema, Barhofa, Garcias de Orta, A Cojla, John 
Paniis, and others. 


Coco-Nut 

Tree. 

Decad. 3. 
1 . 3. C. 7. 
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•fht Chi- 

neie had a 
KtwwUdge 
of Cljrifi- 
Tiity before 
the Ciofe of 
the ninth 
Century. 


A N 

INQUIRY 

Into the Origin of the C h R i s- 
XIAN Religion in 
CHINA. 

JR two Authors fupply us 
with a very ancient Tefti- 
mony of the Exiftence of 
the Gofpel in thisvaft Em- 
pire, beiore the ciofe of the 
Ninth Century j for they 
obierve that on the Revolution ofthe Yeaj 
CCLXIV. of the Hejra, or the Year 
DCCCLXXVII. oi Chrifiy when the 
City of Canfu was taken and facked, a 
great Number of Chriftians were there put 
to the Sword, together with the Inhabi- 
tants of the Place. It appears alfo by the 
Dialogue between the Emperor of China 
and the Araby in the Second Acccmt, that 
they had a knowledge of Jefas Chrijb and 
his Apoftles, and the Doftrine of the Gof- 
pel; hnce among the Images the Emperor 
Ihewed him, JeJus was reprelented with his 
Pifciples, juft as when he went up to Je~ 

X.ifalm : 
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fufdem : And what this Prince obferved 
to the M'jhammedan traveller of the ftiort- 
nefs of our Saviour’s Days, here upon Earth, 
allures us he had fome glimmering Light 
into the Gofpel Hiftory^ but it is a Mat- 
ter of Intricacy to fettle the Time when, 
and the Manner how Chriftianity made 
its way into China.. 

Thofe who firft attempted this obfcure 5^^ 
Point, have, upon a very fufpicious F oundati- nion of thofe 
on, advanced that the Apoftle St. Thomas hav- ‘u>ho heheve 
ing planted the Gofpel in the Indies trans- St.Tho- 
terred it thence into China. Father Tri- 
gant who wrought on the Memoirs of Fa- 
ther Matthew Ricci one of the firft Mif- 
fionaries that went to China., flatted this 
Notion from a Paflage in the Reit Gazay 
or Breviary of the Syrian Churches, where 
are thefe Words ; By St. Thomas the Er- 
ror of Idolatry has been confounded in the 
Indies. By St. Thomas the Chinefe and 
Ethiopians have been converted to the Know- 
ledge of the Truth. By St. Thomas the 
Kingdom of Heaven hath taken its flight, and 
afcended quite up to China. To this he adds 
another Authority, taken from a Collefti- 
on of Canons, among which there is one 
that fpeaks ot the Metropolitan of China, 
and this is all. Father Kircher has re- 
peated the fame, drawn the fame Infer- 
ences therefrom, and has carried the Thing 
to that length, as to trace out the Way 
he w'ent into China, and the Way he re- 
turned again into the Indies, where, accor- 
ding 
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^thU tra- 
dition wry 
mnceriain, 
and un- 
known to 
the Orien- 
tals. 


It has been 

embraced 
as indubi- 
table by the 
Modems. 
Mem. de la 
Chin. t. 2. 
i- ii>5- 


ORIGIN of the 

ding to the Tradition of the Malabar Chlih* 
ches, he fufered Martyrdom. 

Had the fame Church any Tradition to 
eommemorate that St. thcnnas preached al- 
fo in Chinaj we might hearken thereto ; 
but we have no fuch Teftimony, nor do 
we find any Thing to confirm the fame 
either in the Greek or Latin Authors; noj 
not even in the Synaxaria of the Greek 
Church, or of the Chriftians of the Le- 
vanty whofe Authors have made no fcru- 
pie to admit every Sort of Fable. That 
there have been Chriftians in China is not 
to be doubted, and as the Light of the 
Golpel was conveyed thither by the 
rians who were converted in the earlieft 
Times of the Church, either by St. Tho- 
mas or fome of his Difciples, this was 
fiifiicient to derive on him thofe Praifes in 
the Malabaric Breviary ; feeing he was, in 
fome Sort, the Author or their Converfion, 
becaufe he preached the Faith to thofe, 
who afterwards planted it in China. The 
Paflage taken from the Colle6lion of Coun- 
cils is of no weight, and can only prove 
that there has been a Metropolitan in Chi- 
na^ not that St. Thomas hirafelf preached 
the Gofpel there. 

Yet moft who have touched on this 
Matter in our times, do, upon no other 
Teftimony than Trigaut has offered, lay 
it down as an indubitable Truth, that St. 
Thomas himfelf preached in China-- it is 
not doubted, fays one of the laft or theiHy 
but St. Thomas preached the Faith in the 

Indies, 
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Indies, and it is certain that in thofe Days 
the Indians ncere fcrfeSily acquainted with 
China, whither almojt alt of them fent pme 
Kind (f Tribute. It is then wry probable that 
this Apjiky who had this new World in 
charge.^ would not have negkHed the finefi 
Part of it^ at that Time as renowned in 
the Raft as Italy was in Europe when the 
Roman Empire was in its Meridian. There- 
fore it may haoe been that he travelled thither 
in Perfon-, or., at leaf, that he fent Jome of his 
Difciples thither. This Confiture, vohich has 
all the Strength of an authentic Proof has 
received an additional Force, from what has 
been remarked in the Chinefe Hijiory of thife 
Times', for it declares that a certain Man 
came into China and taught a heavenly Dcr- 
^rine', he was not, according to the fame, 
an ordinary or common Man', his Life, his 
Miracles, and his Vert ties, attr aided him the 
Admiration of all that knew him. 

It is true, indeed, the common Tra- TheTra- 
dition of the Malabar Churches has it, dtthn am- 
that St. Thomas preached in the Indies, cemingthe 
and the fame has been admitted into the 
Roman Martyrology, where it is faid he 
fuffered Martyrdom at Calamina', but there indies « 
is no Memorial left of any City fo called moft cer- 
in thole Parts, and the Conjeftures which 
fome of the Learned have advanced, con- 
cerning this Name, are quite intolerable. 

Father Kircher pretends we muft read Ca- 
lurmina, inftead of Calamina, and that the 
Wordlignifies upon a Stone', becaule in that 
Country they ftill Ihew a Stone figured 

with 
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'with feme Crofies, and other Enfigns of 
Chriftianity, and upon this Stone, the Ma-^ 
labars tell you, he was pierced through with 
a Lance by a Bramin. Now although this 
Tradition is not altogether certain, ie 
neverthelefs carries fome air of Authority 
with it, inafmuch as the Name of San 
SThomcy which is impofed on the City of 
Meliapm’y has, for many Ages paft, been 
known not only among the Europeansy but 
alfo among the Arabsy both Chrifitan and 
Mohammedan. For our two Authors Ipeak 
oiBettmaox Battmay as of a Place known 
upon the Indian Shores, and this Word 
lignifies the fame with Beit-SThomay the 
Houfe or Churchy of St. ‘Thomasy juft as the 
Arabs and Sprians write and pronounce 
Bazbadi for Beitzabdiy Bagarmi for Beit- 
garmey and fo on. But we are no where 
told that this Apoftle reached Chinay and 
fuch Points of Antiquity are not to be 
afeertained by Probability, when back- 
ed by no politive Authority ; for by this 
Rule of Conjefture a Pormguefe Writer 
rafetm- taken on him to prove that the fame 

cellos Not:- Apoftle crofled over to Americay and par- 
ciasdoBta- ticularly that he was in Brajily a Thing 
//./.a. 

no Body had ever thought of before. 
0)t Proofs We are to the full as unwilling to 
offered^ grant what the Author of the Memoirs 
lb pofidvely aflerts, namely, that the In- 
Jsohious. dians who were taught by St. Thomasy and 
who W'ere of Malabary were perfefilly ac- 
quainted with China, or, confequently, that 
they were Tributaries to that Country; 


lor 
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fbi" we are quite ignorant of the Hillory' 
of thofe Countriesk But what is infinitely 
more probable, and what the Chinefs them- 
felves acknowledge, and what our two- 
Authors and almoll all the Arabs joint- 
ly confirm, is that theCfc/»^had their I- 
dolatry, and their Doftrine of Tranfmi- 
gration from the Indians^ with almoll all 
the Superftitions which prevail among the 
Bonzes and among the People. So that 
this Conje£lure has not even Probabi-' 
lity for Foundation- wherefore its Au- 
thor reduces it to a bare Pollibility ; fer- 
haps he went thither himfelf'^ which is not a 
whit more likely to have hapned. For 
the Life of Man had been unequalto fuch 
long Traverfes, almoft without Refpite j 
nor would have allowed of the Delays ne- 
ceflary to catechife fuch Numbers of Nati- 
ons and Tribes, to found Churches fulficient, 
and to go through all the other painlul 
Functions of the Apoftolat, which mull 
have required St. 'Thomas to fojourn a very 
confiderable Time among them. 

Now tho’ we could difcover any Pafi* TheCM- 
fage, in theHillory of Chim^ to favor this nefe Hi- 
Kotion, it would be but of little Weight - 
but, quite to the contrary, Father Couplet has 
often declared that the Chinefe Hilloryfays 
not the leaft Thing concerning the GoC- 
pel in that Country, no, not even of the 
Million recorded in the Chinefe and Syri- 
ac Infcription we Ihall come to hereaf- 
ter. In his Hifroical Abridgement he on- 
ly obferves, that the Emperor Mitn-ti who 
f reigned 
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reighed about lixty-four Years before thd 
Birth of Chrift, had a Dream wherein he 
beheld a golden Figure of a Man, of Gi«* 
^antic Stature j and that this Emperor call-* 
ing to mind, as they pretend, that faying 
©f CoufuciuSy the Saint is in the Weji’y lent 
Embalfedors to the Indies to enquire after 
the true Law ; inftead of which they brought 
back with them the pernicious SeQ: of the 
Idol Foecy and the Doctrine of the Me- 
tempfyehofis 

^itre ism Nor can we fuppofe St. thomas is meant 
Proof of by the Preacher the inferiprion calls Olo- 

Chriftianity pngfiy who came into China about the Year 
of Chftfi DCXXXVI. nor had anybody 
fLerah done it before the Author, or Editor rather, 
Qntury. of the laft Memoirs. 

We have no Proof then, that the Gof* 
pel was preached in China before this 
Epoch : For what many have written con- 
cerning the ancient Name the Chinefi had 
for Chriftians, that it lignifies the W&r- 
flsippers of the Crofsy is of no pofitive Va- 
lidity, fince they may have thus called the 
Chriilians in the neighbouring Countries, 
tho’ at the fame time there had been none 
in China. Hoei hoei, which they fay was 
their other Name, was equally applicable to 


* Occafime fommi q$fo ollata fnerit fpedes aurata w 
ft gigantti, & memor diBi, ut putatur^ a ConfUcio po~ 
tati, in Occidente extHH fanBtts, queri jubet Imperator 

r fms legates, ntram hgtm ex Indds. jit enim Ido- 
Poe peftifera feBa c«m Jfietempfychofi {prob dolor') 
w8a eh, 

the 
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the CbriJlianSf Jam and Mohammedans ; and 
as for the Name of ‘terfai^ it is not Chinefe 
but Perfian. The firft Appearance then of 
Chriftianity in China^ that we know ot^ 
was in the Vear of Chrijl DCXXXVI ; and 
this is what we gather from an Infcription, 
which, in the Year of Chrift MDCXXV, 
was found at Signanfuy the Capital of the 
Province of Chenji^ delineated in Chinefe 
Charafters, with feveral Lines of Syriac. q’his is 

As this Chinfe and Syriac Infcription is a pcved hj 
Monument of very great Importance, and 
the only certain Thing of the kind hitherto Syrfac Vw- 
dilcovered in this Empire, it may not be fcri^tm. 
amifs to explain the principal Paflages of it, 
tlio’ that is what we hope to do more am- 
ply elfewhere. You have a reprefentative 
Copy of this Infcription and Stone in Path. 

Kirche/s China Illufrata^which. he alfures us 
is very exaft, as indeed itfeems to be j and 
Homius, and fome other Proteftants, who 
would have had it a Forgery, without any, 
the leall, Ground, have been refuted by fome 
of their Brethren, who have cooler Heads, Mullet 
and more Underftanding. It was in the de Mo- 
Year MDCXXV that it was difcovered in 
the Province of Chenji j and Fath. Semedo, 

Fath, Boimj Fath. Martini.^ and fome other 
Jefuits, took notice of fome Paflages in it; 
but it was moft unhappily explained. 

In the Year MDCXXXV, when Fath. Prodrora, 
Kircher publilhed his firft Eflay upon the 
Coptic Tongue, he inferred the Syriac Words, 
and gave a Tranflation of the Chinefe Mat- 
ter: but he was vaftly out in his Reading 

f 2 and 
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and Interpretation of the Syriac ; fbr rnif-> 
taking a Word which fignified Prieji, 
and ftarting another which fignified E~ 
thiopianf he pretends to difcover a Million 
of Coptic and Ethiopian Priefts, a Notion of 
the wildeft fort. For they would have 
made ufe of their own Languages in this In- 
fer! ption, or, at leaft, of one of them, feeing 
they are fo diftant from each other ; and 
not of the Syriac^ which was foreign to 
both. Again, neither O/pts nor Etbiopiansj 
who are Jacobites^ would have preached up 
Nejioriantfin^ which they abominate; and 
nothing is more certain than that all the 
Chriliians, for manyAges, in the Indies and 
the Upper Jfia^ have been Nejtorians. Fa- 
ther Kircher alfo is miftaken upon the 
Word Patriarch in the Syriac infeription, 
and leaves his Reader in the dark, unable 
to determin whether it ftiould be the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria^ or the Patriarch of 
Antioch, when it happens to be neither the 
one nor the other. 

Secend When the fame Father publilhes his China 

Eicfiicaiicn lllujirata, he makes mention of Ethiopians 
Kircher only; but his Tranflation, tho’ different 
las^’vtn, from the former, is not at all more con- 
formable to the Original, which runs to this 
* Efiea ; In the Tear of the Greeks MXCII. 
^ Mar Ifdabuzid, Priejl and Chorepifeopus of 

Cumdan, the Royal City oj the EaJI, otherwije 
called Milis, orMelecius, PrieJI of Balk, a 
City of Turkeftan, ere&ed this Stone Table, 
^vbereon is defer ibed the My fiery of the Ufe of 
ear Saviour, and the preaching of otw Fathers 

U 
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to the Kings of China, in the time of theVa.- 
ther of Fathers, Hananjafliuah, Catholic 
Patriarch. Father Kirehery in his firft Ver- 
lion, renders it, Jhminus Ifdbazad Sacerdos 
& Jrchiepifeopusy in his China Illiijirata ; Sa- 
cerdos ^ Vicarius Epijcapi Cumdan j and in a 
third V erlion Sacerdos 6^ Vicarius Epifcopus. 
Other Words he read wrong, as Bekh for 
Balky Tdhurfan fox 7okare/an-y and of the 
Word which fignifies a Stoncy he makes 
PapUy incoherently tranflating it, erexit 
hanc tahulam Papa. He would have it alfo, 
that Hananjaptiah is Johannes Joftiey and that 
by the Title Catholic we are to underftand the 
Patriarch of jilexandriay or hmi of Antiochy 
or him of Babylon y by whom be imagins 
this Title was peculiarly affofted, and fo 
he leaves this Point undecided ; tho’ if 
the Priells who erefted this Monument, 
acknowledged the Patriarch oi Alexandriay 
who never was ftyled Catbolicy they were 
either Orthodox it the Patriarch was the 
Greek ; or facobitesy if he was the Coptic ; 
or if him of Babyhny they were Neftorians ; 
and this is all the Light he reflefts upon 
this Obfcurity. Mullery who examined this 
Infcription, had no Fault to find with the 
Verfion, and adds nothing but Commen- 
dations on the Author j tho’ it requires no- 
thing but a tolerable Skill in Latin to per- 
ceive that many Paflages of the Tranfla- 
tion are lame and fenfelels j and with a 
very flender Stock of Syriacy it were eafy 
to fee that the Interpreter underftood it 
not j but his Inacuracies againft Hiliory. 

f 5 f nd 
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and Geography are ftill more confpicuous, 
ff, It appears that this Infcription is of the 

pttZ'cf Year of Jefas Chrift DCCLXXX, which 
this In- correfponds with the Year MXCII of the 
fcripticn. Greeks or Seleticida^ and that Father JD>- 
cher^ who makes it the Year of the fame 
MLXXXII. is ten Years out in his Ac- 
count. He that fpeaks, was originally a 
Priefl: of, or, at leaft, came from Idalk^ a 
famous City, which many Geographers 
place in ‘Tokarefian^ or in Turheftanf two 
NameSj tho’ often confounded together, 
belonging to two diftin£l Provinces. He 
was at that time Chorepifiopus of Qmdany 
the prituipal City of the Kafem Kingdom^ or 
f the Eajtem Court. The Chmptfcopi are 
very well known in the Eaftern Church, 
who has feveral Offices for their Confe- 
cration • and the Word being diftinftly 
expreflm in the Table, it is hard to con- 
ceive why Path. Xftclw tranflated it either 
Archhifhop or Bipop's Vicar. 

Whai vit Cmidan is certainly Nankin^ at that time 
ttre to nn- the imperial Seat of ChinUy as well as when 
dnfiand ly Arahs were in the Country. This 

Cumdlji. feveral Names, as Father 

Martini obferves ; the Arabs c^led it Ctint- 
daUy as appears by Tacutiy Ebn Wardf and 
the Nubian Geographer tho’ fcarce to be 
known in the Latin Tranflation. For the 
Maronitesy who undertook that Work, fo 
unequal to their Strength, imagined Cum 
dan to be the Name of a River, whereas 
the Kiang is meant, which the Author fufe 
^ciently gives us to under^ud, faying. 
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Jt is the largeft Ri<ver in China, and calling 
it the River of Cumdan, becaufe it paffes 
through that City. This Name is fo very o& 
ten repeated in the one Account and in the 
other, that we can have no Doubt concern- 
13, and efpecially as we find it in the old 
Arabian Geographers. For, if Ahulfeda^ 
and fome other Authors mention it not, 
but have a different Name for the Capital 
of this Empire, and cannot even fettle up- 
on that among themfelves; it is becaufe 
they wrote after the Thrqne was tranflated 
to Pehn. They fay Nankin fignifies the 
Southern Courts and in tht Syriac Infcrip- 
tation Cumdan is called the Et^ern Court 5, 
the reafon is plain, for, to thole who came 
from Mefifotamia, Nankin was not only the 
moft diftant, but the moft Eafterly alfo. 

TheCatholic Patriarch, Hananjapuah^yfzs 
certainly the Patriarch of the Nejtorians, as 
may be proved by Hiftory, which has two 
Patriarchs fo called ; the firft confecrated 
about the Year of Chrifi DCLXXXYIj 
the fecond about the Year DCCLXXIV. 
Now the Infcription was cut in the Year 
DCCLXXXII, and, confequently, in the 
Life-time of this laft, or a Ihort time after, 
if, as the fame Hiftory records, he fat but 
a little more than four Years. We fliall 
however take a time profefledly to demon-, 
ftrate that the Date of his Ctonfecration 
ought to be put fome Years backward; 
but tho’ two or three were wanting to 
make it quadrate with this Infcription,^ 
It wov\d not at all lofe of its authenticity; 

f ^ foj 
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dijYacuti. 
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for the Patriarch may have been dead at 
Bagdad^ and they have know'n nothing of 
the Matter in China, Afts and public 
Writings are, every Day, drawn up in the 
Indies^ and in America,^ with the Years of 
the Popes and Kings, after they are dead ; 
becaufe the News thereof cannot reach 
them in time, but thefe Writings are genuin 
neverthelefs, 

OftheTi- The Title of Catholic, added to that of 
tie of Ca~ Patriarch, was never aflumed but by the 
tholic. JsFeJiorians,^ and when Kircher fays the 
Patriarch of Alexandria did the fame, and 
Muller applauds his Conjefture, adding, 
Catholici “ there never was any one of the Oecu- 
Patriarchd it menic Bilhops that did not take this 
tituium w- u upQQ him,” they are greatly in the 

tno non b.- r j it n ^ v. r\ 

pfeopernm wrong. For what can Mulkr mean by Oe- 
Qtcumeni- cumenic BiJIup ? If he conceived them to 
commfibi he the Bilhops of great Sees, none but the 
ohm Patriarchs of Conji 'antinopk ever Ityled them- 

fumpjit. felves Oecumenical Patriarchs fince John the 

Fajter j and thofe of Alexandria^ Antioch^ or 
Jenifalem^ whether Orthodox or not, never 
aflumed this ambitious Title at all. But it 
feems Mulkr took Catholic and Oecumenic 
to have the fame Import, whereas they 
are of very difierent Meaning \ it was in 
the Days of JuJlinian^ diat they began to 
give the Title of Catholic to thofe Prelates 
v.ho were fuperior in Dignity to Me- 
tropolitans ; and w'ho had Authority over 
feveral of them, and might confecrate 
them without Recourle had to the Patriarch 
Qi Antioch. At firfl: they were twoj him 
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pf Rerfia^ and him of Armenia^ who are ftill 
retained in the Jacobite Church ; but the Ne- 
Jiorians^ of Sekucia and Ctejiphon, witdraw- 
ing obedience from the Orthodox they fuc- 
ceeded, and divelling them of their Autho- 
rity, under the Countenance of the laftKings 
of Perjia^ arrogated to themfelves the Style 
of Catholic, and have kept it ever lince, 
adding Patriarch thereto, as they were the 
Heads of all the Nejiman Communion. 

From this fame Word the Arabs have fbr- 
ip,ed xh&\x Jatelik^ the two Letters being the 
fame but for thePofition of the diacriticPoint, 

■whale Marco Polo^ confirming to the Vene- 
tian Pronunciation, has exprefled it by Za- 
tolic. In Ihort, it became fo very peculiar to 
the N^orian Patriarchs, that the Jacobitesy 
out ofHatred to them, tho’ they themfelves 
had real Catholics in their own Church, 
have for five hundred Years paft given them 
the Title of Mofrian. 

Muller y and thofe,who, with him, imagined Muller’* 
that the Catholicy mentioned in the Infcription Mijiake 
may have been the Patriarch of Alexandria 
did not fo much as dream of one thing, w hich * 

fhould neverthelefs have firft prefented it- 
felf to the Confideration of thofe who had 
but the leaft Acquaintance with the Eaftern 
Churches; and this is Why any Ecclefiallics 
of the Church of Alexandria Ihould have 
made ufe of the Syriacy which was of no 
Predominance in Rgy^ty either in common 
pifcourfe, or in the Offices of the Church. 

They never could havealligned aReafoa 
for this, and confequently they fhould have 
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had fome Thoughts of the Patriarch of 
tioch^ and him of the Nefiorims • and ac- 
cordingly have fixed upon this laft, fee- 
ing the former never aliiiraed the Title of 
CathcliCf and that thofe who, in his Church, 
were diftinguifhed thereby, were fubordi- 


A ’Proof 
from the 
Date. 


‘The Names 
flaip. 


ticn of the 

Chinefe 

Df.ripticn 


nate to him. 

The Date of the Grecian Year fhould al- 
fo have fuggefted to thefe learned Men, 
That the Inlcription could not have been 
ordered by Ecclefiaftics fent from the Church 
of Alexandria^ nor from that of Ethiopiay 
with whom this Epoch was not in ufe, but 
that of DiockJiaH., or of the Martyrs. 

There is no oteurity as to the Names of 
the Perfons, except what Ktrcher has raifed 
by his faulty Reading. The Names are 
perfeftly Syrian., and common enough a- 
mong the Nefimans ^ a Bifhop, Choreptfeopiy 
Papasy who have the fame Authority; 
Prieto and Deacons, who, very probably, 
did at that time conftitute the Chriftian 
Clergy of China. Mulkry who has com- 
pared thefe Names with thofe in the Pre- 
dromus y might have fpared himfelf the 
Trouble ; for all the Difference arifes from 
fome Names, in the firft Work, ill read, 
and not in the Original. 

Let ns now examin the Chinefe Part of 
this infeription, ai cording to the Tranfla- 
tion of fome able jefuits, more to be re- 
lyed on far than Mulkvy who, in feme 
Places, prefumes to reftore the Chinefe 
Text, and to alter the Verfion. This, 
is a fott of an Article we will not dwell 


on; 
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jbn ; tho’, by the way, it is hard to conceive 
how a Man that has never been out of Eu- 
rope., Ihould be able to play the Critic upon 
a Chinefe Infcription, only by the Help of a 
few Lexicons ; to have done with thi^ we 
will take notice of what is moft eflential ip 
.each Column. 

The firft lays down the Ground-work of ‘thefrfi 
the Chriftian Faith, the Exiftence of a God- 
head, in three Perfons, Creator of all Rel^ard'to 
Things. It is remarkable that thefe»^rw»j th^Ext- 
ufe the word jiloho, which they, moft cer- fitnce and 
tainly, did becauie they could find no “t 
word in the Chinefe Tongue to convey the 
Idea the Chriftians have of the true God : 

But Muller, who fancies he knows more 
than any body finds you out four others, 
which he pretends will anfwer the end, 

Eor we mufi not irnagin, fays he, the Chi- 
nefe ha’ve no adequate Name to Jignify God, 
tho' they have not the ineffable Name of Je- 
hovah. And yet Ricci, Martini and many 
others were of a contrary Opinion, while 
thofe, of our Days, who fide with Muller, 
have not been able to prove what they fay. 

His turn upon the ineftable Name is quite 
puerile ; for without knowing the Pronun- 
ciation it may have had among the Hebrews, 
w'e have, through Mercy, an Idea of 
the Sovereign Entity. It is aftonilhing, 

Hiat after fo many learned Men, even Pro- CapcII.de 
feftants, have unveiled the Abfurdity there Nom. Eio~ 
is in the Pronunciation of Jehovah, there 
Ihould ftiii be People to ftickle for it. 
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Now for the Remark he afterwards makes 
upon the Name of God exprefled in Syriac^ 
and which he modeftly offers as a Conjefiure: 
It is likely then., fays he, the Author of the 
Infcription was of a Church that Syriac. 
Nothing in the World more certain : and 
hence it might naturally have been inferred 
that the Patriarch, therein mentioned, could 
never have been him oi Alexandria. But the 
date, and fo many Swim Names might 
equally have convinced him, not only that 
the Church of this Clergy, that is, of the 
Chriftians of the Country, fpoke Synac., but 
that it was alfb the facred Language in 
which they celebrated divine Service, and 
drew up their Eccleliaftical Writings. 

The fecond and third Column continue 
to explain the Myftery of the Creation, the 
fall of the firft Man by the Seduftion of 
the Devil, who is called Satan., a Name 
quite foreign to the Chinefe Tongue, and 
the general Corruption of Mankind by Sin 
and Wickednefs. 

The fourth explains the Advent of Jefus 
Chrift by his Incarnation, to the following 
efieft : Donee Perfojtartm tritm tina comwi- 
nicavit fe ipfam clarijjirno venerahiliffmoque 
Mixio, operiendo abfeondendeque verani majef- 
tatem, fimul homo prodiit in ftculum. Thefe 
words fulKciently exprefe the Nejtori- 
an way of expounding the Myftery of 
the Incarnation; they rejeftingthe Union of 
the Word and Man, except by Inhabita- 
tion, by a Plenitude of Grace, fuperior tq 
that of all other Saints. This confprmity 
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of Creed is eafily comprehended, by com- Elias Ni- 
paring the Paflages in Elias the Catholic^ 
and other Divines who have been cited 
upon feveral Occafions. Mathsei. 

In the fame Column are thefe words ; Other My- 
Spiritus de emits Jignificavit Itetitianif which 
means the Annunciation by an AngeL Virgo 
fmmina peperit fan^um in Tacin, which muft theCampU- 
here lignify yud^ea : ClartJJima confiellatio tim of the 
tmunciamt jxlkimem^ Potu (Reges ex ilia Prophecks. 
terra orientali) viderunt claritatcm^ ‘ue- 
nerunt offerre munera fubjeiiionis empktaj bis 
decern quatuor fanbiaram. This plainly points 
at the Appearance of the Star to the Wife 
Men, and the Adoration they came to pay 
to Jefus Chrijt: but as what follows is very 
dark, let us fee how the Interpreters have 
commented thereupon : ut lex & prophetit^e 
niiginti quatmr Prophetarim adimplerentur j Chin. IV 
according to Kircher, ^is alludes to the 
four major-y and the twelve minor Prophets^ 
to which if you add Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, 

Job, Mofes, Samuel, David, and Zacha- 
ry, the Father of St. John the Baptift, you 
will have the twenty jour Prophets complete, q-^etay 
Muller likes this Expofition, and only re- fourP^ 
marks that fome have thought the Chinefe 
Word might lignify Prophecies as well as 
Prephets. This is trifling enough, except 
we lay hold on it to Ihew how little we 
are to depend upon V erlions from the Chi- 
nefe Writings ; for this Diverlity may 
produce very different .Meanings, and 
no one can be fond of fo odd an In- 
terpretation. This number of twenty four 

Prophets 
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Ptophets is equally unknown to the Syn^ 
gogue and to the Church, as well as that of 
the twice twelve Prophecies, nor ever did 
any Man name among the Prophets the Per- 
fons Kircher has introduced. 

^he true It is cafy to perceive that by the Com- 
Explication pletion of the Prophecies, or of what the 
rfthis Paf- Prophets foretold, thefe Syrians underftood 
Predictions in the Old Teftament : this 
Mfiake. is evident by what follows of the twenty 
foven Books the Apoftles left behind them, 
which make op the New Teftament ; and 
lb the number of twenty four muft relate 
to the Books of the Old. The Syrians^ 
whether OrthadoXf Jacobitef or Nefiorian^ 
have their Verfion from the Hebrew Text, 
which contains twenty four Books, com- 
monly by the Jews called the Twenty 
four. This is the mighty Myftery our 
Critic could not unfcdd ; at the fame 
time that he is mightilydifturbed at the twen- 
ty feven Books of the New Teftament, be- 
caufo, tmly-fKircher reckons fourteen Epiftles 
of St. Paul'^ for my part, lays Muller, I can 
make out but thirteen, and there is fome 
doubt concerrung that to the Hebrews. We 
very well know the Lutherans make 
a doubt of it, but the Syrians and all the 
other Eaftern Chriftians are ladsfied it is 
cantmical, as appears not only by their Co- 
pies of the New Teftament, but alfo by the 
Enumeration their Divines and Canonifts 
make of the facred Books. If was ig- 
norant of fo common and certain a Fad, he 

was 
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Was but ill qualified to talk of the Reli- 
gion of the Orientals. 

In the fixth Column mention is made of the 
of Baptifm, which cleanfing the Body Ca~ 
purifies the Soul ; and then according to 
the Tranflation word for word ; Dijperji in 
qiiatttor partes mtmdi ; we are not fure whe- 
ther thefe words have reference to the A- 
pofUes or to the whole Body of Chriftians; 
but it is moft likely they are meant of thefe 
laft, by what follows j congregandos S pa- 
djicandm fine labore pulfant ligna^ timoriSy 
pietatisy gratitudinifque •voces perfonando. Here 
W'e have an inftance of the Imperfeflion 
of the Chitiefe Tongue; for very able Tran- 
ilators have been at a lofs to deterniin, w^he- 
ther thefe Words relate to the preceding, 
or to the fucceeding. But it is beyond Dif- 
pute that they intend the Ceremonies of the 
Chriftians, by this time in fubjeftion to the 
MohammedanSy as they were in the Days of 
Hamniashaahykexn^ he was appointed by the 
Kalif Mahadiy who dyed in the Year of the 
jFi^r^CLXIX, andof C&r^DCCLXXXV. 

At this time the Chriftians were not allow- 
ed the ufe of Bells, but were obliged, as 
they are at prefent, to ftrike upon wooden 
Inftrnraenrs inftead thereof; and this is 
moft likely to be Senfe of the Cbinefi 
Words. 

But Muller difcovers a more exalted AluIIerV 
Meaning ; he will have it that Moy which Cenjeffure 
the Jefuits render Ligna, fignifies Ae De- 
vil, and that fo it muft be altered, fine U- 
im pulfant Diabolumy and that this Ex- 

preffion 
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fjrefEoa is to be underftood of Exorcift^ 
We have already declared, That thofe who 
fancy they have acquired the Chinefe Lan- 
guage by poring in their Clofets, deferve 
not to be heard in oppolition to fuch of 
the Learned as have patiently and painfully 
ftudied it a long time in the very Country. 
To fay no more of this^ I would ask if 
any Chriftian, in any Language whatfoever, 
has made ufe of an ExprefTion like 
that of beating or firiking upon the Deftly 
with a view to the Exorcifms of Baptifin. 

Cere- The next Columns mention the feveral 
monies atid Ceremonies praftifed by the Chriftians, 
Cufioms of That they iacrihce with the ^e to the 
$he Chrifit- t}iat feven times a Day they pray for 
oTinthe Quick and the Dead, that they offer Sa*- 

it/cription. cnfiCQ upon the firll Day of the Week, 
and that they purify the Heart by the Re- 
miffion of Sin. Then as to their exterior, 
That they wear long Beards, that they 
fliave the upper part of the Head, that they 
have no train of Slaves, and that they 
hoard not riches, but that they beftow great 
Alms, and that they fall. We may plain- 
ly difcern all the Praftifes of the Eaftern 
Chriftians aniidft the enigmatical Exprefli- 
ons of the Chinefe i the Paflages Mul*- 
ler heaps together from feveral Authors, 
are by no means to the point, and the lefs 
as none of them are Orientals, who, as it 
happens, are thofe he Ihould have confuked. 
MullerV He makes a moft grave Remark upon the 
Jnimad- -vyrord Sacrifice: faying there is no Chinefe 
^n^the Eu- Word to figpify the Saerijice without Blood- 
ebariJK ^ 
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J de not find^ continues he, that they made 
life <f the Word Sacrifice, or that they belie^'ed 
tb^ offered the real Body and Blood of Jelus 
Chrift,* into whkh the Bread of the Eucharift 
itias converted by ^rmfubflaniiation. If this 
Infcriprion had been a Theological Tra6t 
in form, we might have required it to be 
more explicit and circumftantial, as well 
upon this Head as upon all the reft ; the 
Matter is, what the Syrian Clergy believed 
concerning this Sacrtfice. Path.. Kirchcr 
had cited three or four Oriental Paflages 
from Eccheilcnjis^ to prove thefe Chriftians 
believed a real Mutation of the Bread and 
Wine into the Body and Blood oi J-eftts 
Ghrifl : BuJ^ Midler cannot difeover either 
the Sacrtf.ee without Blrnd.^ or TranfubJlan-‘ 
tiation in the Chtnefe Tongue, adding, That 
he cannot perceit e this Juo&rin to have 
been authorifed by Liturgies, or by the 
Teftimonies exhibited by Kircher. And 
yet there are above fifty Oriental Liturgies, 
not to mention other Books of public 
Devotion, where the Term of the Sacri fice 
without Bloodj is often and often repeated ; 
but we do not there meet with Tranfubfian- 
tiationi by the fame Rule it may be proved, j 
that me Roman Church difclaims it j for 
the exprels Term is no where in the Ca- 
non of the Mafs. To be plairi, it is evi- 


* S^ri^cHin lOipetlavfriTity 'putufifit 

Je Ha ’jerum Corpus Qp Sar-gidnom obtulijfe^ ut Euchari- 
Jlkui Partis per 'franfuhfiantitit 'memtaKs evaferit, equi- 
ikm non imievio^ p. 5S. 
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dent by Muller's Way of talking of tbe 
Liturgies, that he never faw any of theniy 
much lefs the Works of the Theological 
Writers. Thofe who have written in Y'“ 
riac and Arabic^ could not ufe the Word 
^ranfubfiantiation ; becaufe there are na 
Compounds in thofe two Tongues;, hue 
they have declared this Transformation ix> 
fro7n Subjlance to Suhfiance, Thefe ar-e- 
the Terras in the Expofition of Faith by 
Ritas III. . of the Name, Patriarch of the 
NeJlorianSy and one cf the Succeflbrs to the 
Perfon mentioned in the Syriac Infcriptitra. 
Now as thefe Syrians who went to Qnna^ 
did raoft certainly believe, as their Patri- 
archs did, Muller Ihould have turned over 
the Writings of the Nejiorian Church, to 
have informed himfelf of their Creed, ahd 
not have been fatisfied with the dark Ex^ 
preflions of the Chinefe Monument, where 
not a Word was faid of it. 

Ceveem- But having thus decided the Cafe, he 
ing the flop Ihort ; becaufe he was to difeufe the 
Muller P®**^*^ ^ Work apart, to be penned by 

yromifes,in Order of his Superiors. It is not known 
order to that he ever committed this intended Work 
frove that to the Ptefs ; but without lb much as fee- 
ing it, w^emay pronounce it a Piece of no 
didmtle- Depth ; a Man who was a Novice to 
hive the the moft common Things relating to the* 
realpre~ Eajlern Chriftianity, w'ho approved the. 
ftnety &c. grofleft Miftakes of the firft Tranflator, and 
who imagined that three or four Pallages, 
contained all the Proof the Catholics could 
^produce, touching the belief oiOrimtals upon 

tha 
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the Eaehunjk ; fuch a Man I fay, was but flen- 
derly prepared for the Task, by far more 
difficult than the Hiftory and Geography 
fiecefiary to illuftrate our Infcription, con- 
cerning which, he has advanced nothing 
but has been demonftrated to be falfe. 

In the Sequel of this Infcription, there is QfOlo- 
fome Talk of the firll preaching of the 
Gofpel in Chinay and it is laid, that in the p* n 
Time of raizan^efiy a holy Man called the eld 
WoptkH or Lopuetty came from Tacin, condti- in China. 
&ed blue Cloudsy and by obferning the 
Courfeff the Winds. Thofe who have la- 
boured at the Chinee Chronology, make 
this Date to correlpond with the Year of 
^fus Chrifiy DCXXXVI. Kircher has it, 
ilhat he guided himfelf by the Windsy with the 
help of SeorChartSy a Thing more ealV to 
wy than to prove; adding, that facin is 
Jad^ay though he himfelf and the reft 
agree it is a Name which belongs as well 
to Syria in general as to Palejiine. 

Coaplety in Ws Chrcnologiccd Abridge 
menty leaking of this King, (delivers him- meny of 
felf to this Effea, * « The Hiftories of 
“ the Country report, that in the XIII. 


Afemerota Chronica anno Imperii VU. ftrverijfe ex 
Jm^nquts Regicnibus variartm gentium legates, oris ha- 
bau corperifque admodum feregrino, &> nunquam antea 
Sinis vifo : quin adeo eioriatum fuiffe Imferator-m cuod 
fuis primum temperibus, homines capilh rufi, ocuUfque vi- 
ridibus, glaucos interpetor, ditionem Sinkam adiiffent. 
Cerium videtur eos ipfis fuiffe, quos lapideum in Prov neia 
Xenfi AJonumentum, effoffum Anno i6zj. gtati n^ra 
g a Year 
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“ Tear of his Reign, there came Ambafl^ 
dors from very remote Parts, and from 
“ feveral Nations ; and that they were of a 
« very extraordinary turn of Countenance, 
“ and of a very foreign Appearance, fuch 
as had never till then been feen in China. 
“ That the King accounted it a Glory for 
“ him, that in his Time there Ihould ap- 
“ pear Men with fandy Hair and green 
Eyes, blue, that ts^ fays the fame Fa~ 
ther^ who continues ; It feems evident, 
“ that thefe are the fame mentioned by 
“ xhQ-Chinefe Monument, found in the Year 
« MDCXXV. in the Province of Chenji, 
“ concerning which, you may confult Kir^ 
“ ch r^ and an Arabian Manufcript in his 
moll Chrillian Majefty's Library, w here- 
‘‘ in it is exprefly faid, That about that 
“ Time, certain Miffionaries were fent to 
China by the Catholic Patriarch of the 
“ Indies and China^ who relided at Mufol^ 
Couplet’^ It is of In^aance to note, that by the 
Cnifepoit- Teftimony or even Goitflet himfelf^ there is 
no fuch Mention made of this Million in 
the Chincfe Hiftory, and that he owned to 
me and to others. That what he h^ infer- 
red in his Chronological Abridgment-, w^as 
borrowed from the Infcription. What he 
afterwards fays, of an Arabian Manufcript, 


prodidit. - - Z 5 « hoc confule Kirchcri Smam 
& iietus MSS Arabicnm ijuod affematgr in Regia Galli- 
amm Bibliotheca, tihi diferte fcribitur circa idem Itnrpus, 
miffoT fffe Evangelii -^atones in Sinom a Catholico Pa- 
triarcha India ^ Sine ^ni in nrbe Moful degeiat, P 55- 

w'hich 
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which is no where to be found, and never 
wa&in the King’s Library, he had from the 
late Mr. fhevenot^ who how he came to 
dream of fuch a Thing is more than can 
be told. There is a Mannfcript indeed, 
but it does not fay that the Catholic of Mh- 
Jol or rather of Bagdad^ fent Miffionaries to 
Chimtf tho’ you therein find the Name of 
Hananjajhtiah^ in the Series of the Ntjtorian 
Patriarchs, and are told that he lived near- 
ly about the Time mentioned upon the 
Chinefe Stone. It is a Miftake alfo, to call 
him Catholic Patriarch of the Indies and 
of China ; for Catholic was the ufual Title 
to which Patriarch was annexed • and the 
Metropolitans of the Indies and of China 
were fubordinate to him, as may be ga- 
thered from the Notitia of the Ncjlorian 
Churches. 

But to return to the Infcription, it alone 
acquaints us, that fo early as the Year 
DCXXXVI. the Gofpel had been preach- 
ed in ChinUy by Priefe from Syria., whofe 
Chief was Olopuen. This is all we know 
of the Matter ; the Chinefe Hiftory has no 
Words concerning it, and it is no hard 
Matter to perceive, that this Name is 
Chinefe, and that it was impofed on this 
Preacher of the Word, as the Cuftom ftill 
is in our Daj’-s, for all thofe who go to 
China to receive new Names. Muller, full 
of his Conje&ures, fancies thefe Preachers 
were Chriftians of Rerfia, who fled the Per- 
fecucioa of the Arabs', but long before 
Mohammed there were Chriftians in Perjia, 
g j and 
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and in the Upper Afia^ protefted by the lall 
Kings ^ and no fooner was Ferjia conquered, 
than the Nejtorims^ who were almoft the 
oniy Chriftians of that Country, obtained 
very ample Privileges at the Hands of the 
Hijl.Nefi, K^alif Omar^ together with the free and 
inAlSS^ ' entire Exercife of their Religion, aU which 
Arab. js exprefly recorded in Hiftory. 

We learn It Hiuft be confefled then, that we are 
twthing in furniihed with no Light in Arabian^ Syrian^ 
Chinee Authors, to Ihew us who this 
tings cln- Oloptien may have been • we can only fay 
ceming that he entered China in the Seventh Cen- 
Olopuen, tury. He cannot then have been St. 
rwhocan- as fome have thought ; And yet Kir- 
i^en^^ cj&er and many others, account it an indubi- 
Ti^mas. table Fa£l, That this Apoftle beamed out 
the Rays of the Golpel there, after he had 
preached in the Indies. This Father has 
even traced out the Track he mufl: have 
fjliowed in his Journey thither £rc«n the 
Indies ; but his Notions as to this Matter are 
quite intolerable, and can never be brought 
to quadrate with the Geography of thofe 
Parts. 

^he Track Place, he brmgs St. 'Fhmas 

Kircher ^ Town of Fetjia^ called Soldania or SoU 
vjiU have tania.^ which is known to be in the Province 
St. Tho- of BcJadaJjehcf or the Country of Mountains.^ 

Muhamed the Son 
of Argun Khan, in the Year of the Hmra 
DCCX. and of J^as Chrifi MCCCX- 
Thence he condu6b him to Cabul., a Citv 
famous for Trade j and thence to another 
he calls CcfurJiaSy or City of bifidels, be- 

caufe 
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xaufe inhabited by Chriftians only, whom 
the Mohammedans call Kafars or Injidels. 

No Arabian Geographer or Perjian^ has 
taken Notice of this Town, lb that Kircher 
for this depends only on the Authority of 
MemtGoez a Brother Jefutt^ who came by 
Land from China to the Indies ; but by the 
Manner of fpelling this Name, as it hands 
in the China Illafirata^ it feems evident that 
this Cefurfian is owing to a Miftake in read- 
ily the Name of the Province of Curijian^ 
or CuidfiaH^ which is a Part of the ancient 
S^ana., which was ufoally eroded by the 
Merchants of Mefopotamia and Perjia^ who 
went by Land to Tibet, The Matter, how- 
ever, was not to exhibit a Diary of St. Tho- 
mas s Travels this Way, tho' the Road 
pricked down, had been as plaulible as this 
IS not. 

All the Proofs hitherto erffered toper- 
foade us St. Thomas in China^ are 

founded upon mere Conje^ure only, where- 
as this Monument, whole Authority cannot 
well be contelled,aliures us, the firft Know- 
ledge the Chineje had of the Evangelic 
■Faith, was n(X before the VII Century j 
nor is there the leaft Footftep of die 
contrary in Ecclefiaftical Antiquity. It 
remains now, that we enquire who thefe 
Frft Millionaries may have been, a Point 
as yet not fufficiendy cleared up. 

The Obfervations already m^e upon the This firfi 
•Syrian Words, at once declare, that this 
Million conlifted of Syrians^ that they were 
■of the fame Church with thofe who ere^ ^ 
g 4 ed 
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ed this Monument to commemorate the. 
firft Appearance of the Gofpel in Chinay 
feeing they call them their Fathers y and that 
they profefled Obedience to the Catholky 
and that his Name was Hananjapuah. 

Again, there is not the leaft Room to 
imagin thele firft Preachers were not Sy- 
riansy feeing that the Date which is as the 
Seal of what is contained in the Infcrip- 
tion, as alfo the Signatures, which have an 
abfolute Affinity with thofe ftill in Ufe with 
the Fafiera Churches in all Writings of 
Record, are in the Syrian Tongue, the 
holy Language, wherein they celebrated 
Divine Service, and tranfacted all Church 
Matters. If the Priefts and others mentio- 
ned in the Body of the Infcrjption had 
been of E^ypty the Date and their Names 
had been written in Greeky or in Coptic. 
They were then of the fame Church with 
the firft Preachers, and fubordinate to the 
fame Patriarchs, a Thing of the plaineft 
Vifibility, feeing they looked on their Pre- 
decelibrs as their Fathers. 

tfie Sjr- In former times there were Syrians of 
J^ent ^'®^*’®***^ Sefls, as at this day, MekhiteSy 
Ommuni- Orthodox, Nefiorians, and Jacobites '.F^ovr 
ers ; a»d if we can difcover the Sect of the Perfon 
tlofe-j.ho ftyled Patriarch, we lhall be infallibly 
guided to the Communion of the Clergy 
acknowledged him their Superior, 
torians. The very Title therefore of Catholic, to 
which Patriarch is annexed, is a demon- 
ftrative Proo^ that he was the Catholic 
of the NefQrians, who was Patriach 

fpect 
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fpeS: of them, as being fubordinate to no 
other* and the rather, as neither the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch^ nor him of Alexandria 
ever afliimed the Style of Catholic. But the 
diiptaie is inconteftably decided by theTe- 
ftimony of the Nejlorian Church her fel^ 
who acknowledges an Hananjapuah among 
her Cadiolics, or Patriarchs, and declares 
he lived about the dme this Monument 
.was erefled. Several of the Names which 
fill up the Margins of the Stone, are com- 
pounded of two Words, a Cuftom more 
prevalent among the Syrians of Mefopota- 
mia^ and the Nefiortans^ than with any of 
the reft ; and this added to the Arguments 
beft>re oflered, confirms thefe Preachers 
to have been of their Communion. And 
what ftifl proves it more and more, is 
the manner of explaining the Myftery of 
the Incarnation ; for through the Clouds 
of the Chinefe Style, we dilcern the Doc- 
trin of this Seft, which admits the Union 
but by the Inhabitation of the Word, and 
the Communication of his Dignity aiKl in- 
finite Power. 

This is all w*e learn from the Syriac In- 
foriprionj but the Chinefe Words contain ne&palt 
a more minute Detail of the Progrefs of of the in- 
this Million. It is there faid that this O/o- /"'pthn 
fum from Tacirif that is, from Syria ox Ju- 
did in the Year w'hich coincides w ith 
the JiClLXlLWoiJefusCJortfi^ in the tiePrJ- 
jR.eign of ^um^en^ promulgate the Law f 
oi the true Gody that this Prince appro- 
vipg of it, conump^dit to be proclaimed 

aU 
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all over China., and the Emperor’s EdiA 
to that End is lummarily referred toj heap- 
ing Date DCXXIXj that at the fame 
time a Church was built in the Royal Ci- 
ty of Iniitfan. That fc«ne Years afterwards, 
in DCLL under the Emperot Cao-fun, the 
Chriftian Faith was known in every Pro- 
vince of China. That in the Years 
DCXCIX. and DGCXIII. the Bmzes., or 
idolatrous Prieft, raifed fome tumult a- 
gainft the Chriftians; but that the fame 
was quelled by the Authority of the Em- 

E :ror Tven-cun-ci-tao. That in the Year 
CCXLVII. there came from S’acift ano- 
ther Prieft, called Kieho ^ that the Eraperor 
So-cutn-^en-mi had built feveral Churches 
in the Year DCCLVIL that his Succeliqrs 
■were, in like manner, Friends to Chriftia- 
nity ; and that at length this Stone was 
erefted in Commemoration of all thefe 
Fa£ts in the fecond Year of the Emperor 
Tam, and DCCLXXXIL ofChrtf. You 
tnay read it at length in Kir chef s China 
niafifata, but this is a Summary eft" the 
whole. 

What CmipJet relates in his HSftmcal 
Abridgmtit, is borrowed from this Infcrip- 
tion, and he himfelf confefles there is no 
Mention at all rhade eft the Event in 
Chinefe Hiftory ; and the reafon is, becaufe 
it concerns not iri'elf wdth what belongs 
to Strangers. But this Reafon is liable 
to fome Confutation ; tor this fame Hiftu- 
ry records the Embafiy fent into the 
dks in quell of the Saint pretended to have 

been 
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been foretold by Confucius ; it records al- 
fo the evil Relult of this Inquiry, whence 
forang among them the worlhip of Foee, 

Idolatry, and the Do&rin of Tranfmi- 
gration. The knowledge of Chriftianity, 
the Root it took over the whole Empire, 
and the Imperial Edifts in Favor there- 
ofj were not in the leaft more Foreign to 
the Chinefe Aflairs, .than the new Religion 
of Face. It is then on all Hands agreed, 
that the Chinefe Hiftory, and that alfo of 
the Neftorian Patriarchs, is totally filent 
upon this Head ; Wherefore we are reduced 
to the Neceflity of wholly relying on the 
Incifion upon the Chinefe Stone ; but par- 
ticularly upon the Date the Tranflators have 
fixed to the Year ofC&r^ DCXXXVI. 
fisr the Appearance of the nrft Preacher of 
the Gofpel in thefe Parts, who is Ohpuen. 

We have heretofore remarked that we itisrati*- 
have no Affiftance,whereby to get acquaint- nal to 
ed with this OiS:^ar» ^and that to allAppear- 
ance it is a Chinefe Name, impofed on him ^lopuen 
in the Country, as the Cuftom Hill is in 
Cafes of the like Nature • for this Name fame 
is by no means Syriac-, nor has it any At- 
finity therewith. All therefore we can 
dMuce irom certain conlequences, is, that edthe/n- 
this lame Preacher, and the other men- fcrptm. 
tioned after him in the Infcription, were of 
the very lame Church with thofe who e- 
refted this Monument, feeing they call 
them their Fathers. They then paid Obe- 
dience to the Catholics, or Patriarchs of 
the Ne/oriaasj the Predeceflbrg of IFtnat^ 

afiuah, 
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cfitiaby and were confequently of Commu- 
nion with him; and as certain it is that he 
was a Neftwian^ the others muft have been 
fo likewife, the Title of Catholic prefixed 
to thattif Patriarch, being quite peculiar 
to the Neftonans. 

^ Series cf From the Year DCXXXVI. the firft 
Fpoch noted in the Chinefe Infcription, 
^hs t/‘' down to Hananjajonah the fecond of the 
iboft ^ Name, under whom this Infcription was 

^mes. dated in the Year DCLXXX. or two 

Years afterwards, according to the Com- 
putsmon of thofe who tranllated the Chh 
nefe., the Hiftory of the Ncftorianx has the 
following Patriarchs, Mar-^Am^ 

bay Jajhmiaby Gregoryy Johny Hananjaptiahy 
anotner John intruded, Selibamhay Phitony 
Mar^Ahay Sarin or Sttrenasy JameSy and 
Hananjapuah the fecond of that Name. At 
firft ^ey refided at Sekucia and Ctejiphcny 
which were confidered as one and the 
fame City, by the Arabs called Modain. 
He who Hands fbremoft in this Lift, was 
eonfecraced in the Reign of Shoes the 
Parricidey who died towards the Year 
DCXXXIV. Ardephy who lucceeded him, 
reigned but one Year; and Baran the 
Daughter ofCJroeSy who according to the 
Perjtan Hiftorians, was the only Survivor 
of the Royal Houfe, afcended the Throne. 
The Neftorians have it, that Ihe fent Ja-^ 
pmiab in quality of her Ambaflador to the 
Greek Emperor, and charged with conlide- 
rable Preients; that he met with a very 
gracious Recepdonjthat he made hisCon- 

fefliou 
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^ffion of Faith, and that he celebrated the 
Liturgy in prefence of the Emperor, who 
received the Sacrament at his Hands : A 


Circumftanee worthy of juii as much be- 
liefi as is due to many ot the fame Scamp 
in their Hillory. By the Teftimony of the 
G^ee/k Authors, and particularly of 72>eo- 
fhanesy it is certain that this Queen main- 
tained Peace with the Greek Emperors, and 
that ihe ruled with great Wifdom. They 
call her Bitran as doth the Nejiorian Hi- 
ftory. The Perjians call her ‘Turan^ and Emir. 
i'uran-docht^ and exhibit a Series of Kings Cond. 
and one Queen called jirzetni-dochty before 
JfdejerJy under whom Perfia fell a Conqueft “-j}' 
to the fortunate Jkhhammdans^ whereas the xeira. p. 
Nejlorum Accounts, make her the immedi- 208 . 
ate Succellbr to Burm^ or iTuran-docht^ in 
confideration that the intervening Princes 
fat but a Ihort time, and in the midft of 
great Commotions. The Perjian Hiftory 
before the Conqueft is extremely intricate, 
whether we confulc the Perjians them- 
felves, or the ArabSy and the feveral Co- 
pies are not of one Mind, as to the Name 
of this Queen itaran^dochtj by others called 
Burany as in the Hiftory of the Nejiorians. 

Itouan is a Name in nubibitSy for which we 
ftand indebted to Schikflrd's miftaken read- 
ing; all chat he fays in his Taricb Regum 
Perji^y fo much i^ed, vanifhes away to 
nothmg, or is reducible to ve^ Trides, if 
we except what he borrows from Teixeiraj 
and the Jukd3ajJin\ but we cannot dwefl 
longer upon this Head, without wandering 
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into a Digreffiofly which would kad Si 
too far affray. 

We will infift therefore on no morethaftt 
what the Hiftory of the Nejtman Churches 
adds concerning the Patriarch Jafintaiab. 

It informs us that he lived in the Reiga 
of the laft King Ifdejerd^ and that he ful^ 
vived under the Kalif Omar, the Son of 
jll Kittab, the third Kalif, na whofe H^ds 
he obtained an ample Proteftiony as well as . 
an Exemption from all manner of Taies 
for himfelf and his. The fame Hiftory has 
it, that,, while Ifdejerd was yet living, he 
fent Prefents and Letters to A^hammd, 
or, as others exprefs themfelves, to the Ge- 
neral of the Aroian Army, to requeft his 
Favour, a Step, which though it had like 
to have coft him his Life, procured him 
the injoyment of his wifh. Omar began 
his Reign, as. Kalf, in the thirteenth- Year 
of the Hejra, and Modain was taken in the 
Years DCXXXIV. and DCXXXXH, of 
Refits Chrijb. This laft Date therefore qua- 
drates with the Date of the Chimfi Bi- 
fcription, and the arrival oiOhptten in Chi- 
na, if the Suppuration of the Tranflators 
be right. And yet the Nifiman Writings 
make no mention of Ecclefiaftics font to- 
China, or into the Provinces of the Uppef 
Afta about thefe Times ; and very hard it 
is to comprehend, how amidft the Broils^ 
which then diftra&ed Tferfia, and the very 
extraordinary Revolution upon the Con- 
queft of the whole Kingdom by the Mi- 

hcmma* - 
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^amnedaasj the Catholic fhould have beeof 
^le to fend' a Miffion into China. 

• Mailer thought the Chriftians fled from q’he Chri- 
Perfecurion into the neighbouring Provin- jliansdu 
ces^ and that thence they might have pene- 
trared into China and indeed this Conje- 
Qme might pafej was it not repugnant to tie perfe- 
Hillory, which moft explicitly declares^ cution of 
that the NeJIoriaas enjoyed themfelves in Arai». 
Peace, from the Reign of Siroes, that they 
were (Countenanced by Queen ‘turajp-decht.,- 
^di that the Mohammedans from die very 
beginning, were ftill more kind to them. 
Mihammed himfelf had recommended them 
to his Captains^ and had granted! them Pre- 
tentions, which were confirmed by Omar 
the third Kalif^ and which, as the Hifto- 
rian afliires us, were preferved, and after- 
wa?rds ftiU farther confirmed by Othman 
an jili. The Chriftians had nothing to 
compel them out of the Country, or to 
take Refuge elfewhere, and leaft or all the 
Nejloriaus^ who were more numerous than? 
the reft, and by no Means obnoxious, as 
being profcribed and expelled the Provin- 
ces under the Greek Emperors. Again 
they had a folid Claim to the Mohammedan 
Priendfhip, they, being the firft that made 
Advances towards aSubmiflion to the frlfe 
Prophet, whom the NeJIoriam alone have 
applauded as the Extirpator <f Idolatry^ nor 
have their Divines fcrupled tx) quote the Matth. 
Koran^va flaking of the Myftery of the In- Eif-Nijit. 
carnation : Their Hiftory acquaints us, that 
feveral Chriftians of this fame Communion, 

were 
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were much confidered at the Court Bag^. 
dadj and particularly in the Reign o£ Al~ 
mamtm, who imployed them in the Tran- 
flations he orderea of the ancient 
Books into Artdsic'-, they were valued alfo 
for the Skill fome of them had in Phylic, 
as ibfop/iia the Son of Ifaac.^ and his Son. 
John the Son of MajfcrjoiUy known by the 
Name of Mefvasj BoiijaJbuahj George, and 
Gabriel, mentioned by Abu^'oragius, as well 
as thofe who penn^ the Lives of the Phy- 
ficians. So Miilkr& Conjefture muft fell 
to the Ground, and the rather, becaule the 
Chriftians could not withdraw from the 
Provinces, late in Subjeflion to the Kings 
of Per/ia, without expofing themfelves to 
very great Dangers, m the Midft of bar- 
barous and moftly irreligious Nations, as 
thc£e were, who inhabited the Tranfoxane 
quite to China. 

We kmmj W e muft be Contented therefore, with 

Kothmg what w'e are told by the Chinefe Infcrip-: 
JMonbut whofe Authority cannot well be con- 
iythe tn- hefted, tho’ the Hiftory of the Neftoriaa 
firiptim on Patriarchs does fay nothing of Syrian 
Miflionaries fent to China. For this Hillo- 
nee um. j.y jg impertefl that no Wonder it flips 
over the Concerns of fo diftant a Country, 
feeing it omits many Fafls of the fame 
Nature, w hich we know from other Hands. 
The other Htftories, as well Printed as in 
Manufcript, are by no Means more com- 
plete, and the Averfion the Orthodox or 
Melchites, as well as the JacoUtes, have 
ever had to the Neftorians, is the Reafon 

they 
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they fcarce name them befides, it is pfcC^ 
bable they knew but little of what palled 
in a Communion they had nothing at alt 
to do with; 


Suppoling then the Contents of the 'thefeMip. 
Chimfe Ihtcription to be true, and we have fionaries 
almoll all the Reafon in the World to ad- 
mit it- Ghfiftianity was firft talught in 
China in the Gouife of the feventri Gen- 


tury, and the firft Miffionairies were Nejlo- 
Tians^ of the fame Ghurch with thofe who 
erefiked this Monument, one Hundred and 
forty-lix Years afterwards, to commemo- 
rate this firft Million. Nor can we doubt 


but that, in Gonformity to the common 
Difciplin of all Ghrifti^s, the Gatholics 
or Patriarchs of the Nejloriansy creaked 
the ufual Hierarchy, fending one orfeveral 
Bilhops thither, without which, this infant 
Church could not fo long have fubfifted ; 
accordingly in the Signatures, you 

have the Names of a Bifhop, a Chorepif- 
copus, Priefts and Deacona* and it is al- 
together probable, that as faft as there 
was a fiifficient Numtier of Converts, they 
appointed Paftors over the new Chriftians : 
But tho’ Hiftory nor this Infcription is par- 
ticular as to this Point, there is an impor- 
tant and collateral Teftimony which 
makes it almoft certain.- 


We have a Notit ia of the Metropolitans 
oi th6- Ncfpjrian Charchy which cannot be tm-i has a 
quefttohed, die fix firft of them being the 
fame as' are in the Office cf the Confecro^ Chim 
tioK (f the CatMicy publifhed by Father 
h Morin^ 
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Ja^orinjy as the Chief in Dignity, and the 
fame as are often mentioned in Hiftory, as 
are moft of the reft. The Order theie Me- 
tropolitans ftand in, feems at firft to be con- 
ftifed j and it might be thought, they are 
not named according to the Rank they 
held in the Church. For the Meao- 
politan of Jerufalem is but the twenty- 
fecond, tho*"^ there are but twenty-four in 
all, which is contrary to the Ufage of o- 
ther Churches, and to the Canons of the 
Council of Niccy which dignifies him 
next after the four Patriarchs. And hence 
is it that he, for many Ages, has been con- 
fidered as the fifth Patriarch in the Greek 
Church, and in the Latin y tho’ the fame 
was not allowed him by the Coptic Church 
of Jkxandria. But it may be readily un- 
derftood that this Order, the N^torian Me- 
tropolitans ftand in, was not regulated by 
the Di^ty, but the Antiquity of each. 
Now this Antiquity was not deduced from 
the Rank thefo Metropolitan Cities may 
have enjoyed under the Chriftian Empe- 
rors j for in thofe Days they were fcarce 
known, and deftitute of Bilhops, nay, 
fome of them were not built. 

The Nejiorians then erefted a new Hier- 
archy, whofe general Metropolis, and, as 
it w^ere, the Capital of their Patriarchat 
was Seleucia of the ParthianSy and Qejf- 
phoHy which have been deemed as one and 
the lame City. Stmony by the LPeftoriasis 
called Barfabaiy who fuffered Martyrdom 
in Sapors great Perfocution, and whom 
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they number with their Catholics^ was, ac- 
cording to Sozmen^ Archbifhop of Sekncia 
and Ctejiyhon^ Royal Cities of Perjta. The 
Neftorians there fettled, and role to great 
Authority under Qfrces Ntijhirmmn^ who 
protected them in Oppolition to the Greek 
Emperors, and compelled the other Chri- 
ftians to embrace their Communion. In 
this State of Favor they remained under 
the laft Kings of Perjia, and the fame was 
fecured to them, as has already been faid, 
by the firft Kalifs. As they well knew, 
and as was the Belief of all Chriflians, 
there could be no fuch Thing as being of 
the Church without an Apoftolical Suc- 
ceffion, that fs, if the principal See had 
not been founded by fome of the Apollles 
or Difoiples of Jefus Chrift, a Prerogative 
they wanted, they fought for one which 
they thought fufficient. They began then 
with the holy Bilhops of Seleucia, whom 
they would have to be the Predeceflbrs of 
their Catholiesy but fraught with no other 
Proof than that of pofielling the fame 
Churches, wherewith they had been in- 
vefled by infidel Princes. Then as, ac- 
cording to the Tradition of the Mefifota- 
mian Churches, St. ‘Thadteus preachm the 
Gofpel at EdeJfaj a See they had alfo u- 
furped, as well as the ancient School of 
the Holy Scripture, w^hence they were 
driven by Heraclius^ but which they 
were reftoted to by the Arabs’^ by the help 
ot this and many Figments at the begin- 
ning of their Hiftory, they perfuaded their 
h 2 ' PeoplCj 
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People, that St. Thadeeus had founded 
the Church of Sekucia, and the Dignity of 
Catholic. Thus is it that they fixed their 
Patriarchal See at Modain, the ancient Se- 
leueia, and when that City was partly 
ruined, and Almanfur the Kalif had built 
Bagdad^ they transterred it thither. 

^ht Ere- 'j'jie Foundation of this new Hierarchy 
Swcy the^rfirft Metropo- 

Metrcpoii- Htan City was Jmdaifabury built by Sapor 
tani- Ardpir King of BcrftcL, and which be- 
fore had not fo much as a Biftiop. The 
fecond was NiJtbiSy after they had expelled 
the Orthodox from that City and &hool 
there, which they did to honour their Se6t 
by the Commemoration of St. Jamesy and 
many other Saints. The third was £a£'o- 
vUy the fourth Hazzay the ancient Arbeky 
by the Arabsy EfZxr/.'The fifth was Bajamiy 
Abulf! or as the Syrians pronounee it BeitgarmOy 
a. api. the ancient MartyropoUsy the fixth was 
Hahvan, a City ojf Iraky five Days from 
Bagdady but unknown to Antiquity. Thefe 
fix fiiii . Metropolitan Cities, accounted 
fuck by the Nefiorians only, were either 
in Akfipatamtay or the Irak Ajam or the 
Perjian Iraky it being in thefe Provinces 
that they fiift began to fpread- After this 
they erefted a Meuopolitan of Perfia that 
is of the Country comprehended under the 
Name of Parsy or Perjia properly fo called, 
they being admitted by the laii Kings. 
From thence they penetrated into the 
Uppcr-A/tay and the ninth Metropolitan 

was that of Mam in Cberajfan j the tenth 

was 
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was Araet, the Aria of the Ancients- the 
eleventh Katarha, but little known. To 
conclude, the twelfth was that of Chinaj 
the thirteenth that of the Indies. 

According to what we have noted above, ^eywert 
this Order or Series of Metropolitansj ac- ranked ac- 
quaints us with the Seniority of each ; and 
thence it follows that China being, in the 
Netitidy named before the Indies, muft 
have been the elder of the two. It may 
be faid thefe two were but one, and it may 
feem that Trigaat fupplies us with a Proof 
thereof^ for fpeaking of the two laft Bi- 
Ihops fent to the Indies by the Nejiorian 
Patriarch , at the Time that 2 ). Alexis de 
Mencfes was labouring to reform the Mala- 
har Churches, he fays, tb^ called themfehes Gov. Hifi. 
Metropolitans of the Indies and of China. Mcnef 
It is true, that in the latter Ages thefe two 
Titles were put together, but formerly 
they were diffcin£t; and in the Hiftory of 
the Neforians, we read of foveral Exanv- 
ples of two Bifhoprics in like Manner 
united, even of two Metropolitan Sees in 
one Perfon. So the Catholic Shebarjajhtiah 
who is the LXV, and was confecrated to- 
wards the End of the eleventh Century, 
united the Bifhoprics of Capgar and Wafet, 
in the Perfon of the Prieft Hormifdas, a 
Native of Siref. Another called Stephen, 
was appointee! Bilhop of Eljan and Bowa- 
zije. The Metropolis of Halwan w'as uni- 
ted with that of Rai ; Hazza or Arhela, 
and Mufol, two of the fix Principal, were 
held by the fame Metropolitan Jcibalaha. 

h 3 Ther« 
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There are many Examples of the fame 
kind that occur among the NeJ^orians, and 
the Abufe fprang froni thefe Sources ; 
for, Fir^i notw'ithftanding the ancient 
• Canons, they admit in Concurret^ce with 
other Chriftians, no SeQ: has more da-» 
ringly infringed them, and efpecially 
in the Tranllation of Bifliops. Moft of 
their Catholics and Patriarchs were Bilhops 
or Metropolitans of other Churches, 
which not oiily was no Obftacle in the 
Way of their Ele6tion, but they were al- 
fo confecrated a new, much in the fame 
Form with Bilhops. The Coptic Church of 
A-exandria never gave way to this Abufe, 
and down to thefe latter Times Ihe has 
obferved it as a Rule , never to eleft any 
Man her Patriarch, if by Confecration he 
was wedded to any particular Church. 
The Jacobite Church of Antioch adhered a 
long Time to the Ikne, and two of 
her Metropolitans chofe rather to lay 
down their Lives, than confent tp the 
Hmac. Election of Ifdac Bifliop of Harr an into the 

P- sS- Patriarchal See of Antioch. The Greeks 
■have a long while forgot this holy Infti- 
tution, nor can we ourfelves decently re- 
proach them therewith. It 'may then have 
hapned, that the N^mtan Patriarchs, pre- 
fuming upon the lull Pow'er they arrogated, 
thought they had Authority to make thefe 
Unions' but to deal ingenuoully by them, 
they may have had this • Secondly j To ex- 
pufe them, that their Seft dwindling cpnfi- 
fierably away in the fecond and third Cen-, 

tury 
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tury of Mohammedlfmy by means of the 
Privileges the Mekhites and Jacobites ob- 
tained of the Kalifs and Soltam^ it hapned 
that in many Cities where the Nejiorians 
had been the only Chriflians, they were 
not a number fufficient to conftitute an E- 
pifcopal Church or a Metropolitan. Hence 
lome came to be joined with their Neigh- 
bours, others were totally extinguilhed, as 
in procefs of Time hapned to that of 
ChinUy when Chriftianity was there no 
more, as was the Cafe when the Portiigueje 
fril arrived there. Then it became a 
mere Title like thofe in Partibus Infidelinm^ 

The Greek Patriarchs of Antioch have Pa- 
pretended that their Jurifdiftion reached *riarchs of 
all over the whence it is faid in the 
Notitia of Niliis Doxapatriasy That his Au- Mjfwna- 
thority extended over all Alia, the Eaft, and nts to 
the Iiidies, whither he fent a Catholic called China. 
of Romogyris. This Title may have been Y.Ar{tytfi 
kept up together with Ibme others afliim- ‘*5,*®'^'' 
ed by the Greek Patriarch of Antioch : But \ 
we nnd not the leaft veftige in Hiftory 
fince the feventh Century at leaft, of Ca- n t ’iv- 
thclics or Metropolitans fent to the Indies., 
either by the Orthodox or Jacobite Patri- 
archs of Antioch, much lefs to China, Allat. 1 1 . 
where the Chriftians were always of the c.j.p.nsd. 
Nejlorian Perfualion. 

There is Reafon then to believe, that ^hefi firfi 
thofe who went thither to fpread the 
Light of the Gofpel, obfcured as it w as by 
the darknefs of Errors, took the way of ty 
the Provinces conterminous with Chcrajjan, 
h ^ and 
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and that they trav41ed thither by Lan4, 
For that enigmatical Exprellionj conum-s 
flando ventonm regtilam^ & a nubihus cart{- 
dircSus., is far from proving, that this 
Olopmn failed thither by Sea, and by the 
help of t6e Compafs. We want fomething 
more than Chniefe Hiftory to perfuade 
us they knew any thing of the Magnetic 
K-eedl^ but if we grant the Chinefe to 
have uled it, we are pretty fure the Syrians 
did npti the Coutie they lhaped for the /»- 
dies is a plain Demonlfratipn of their Ignoi 
ranee in this Particular. Put, indeed as they 
had vaft Defarts to crofs before they could 
reach C^ina^ they might have had rfecourfe 
po the Needle to guide them, juft as they 
do in the vaft Vldldernelfes oi Ainerica^, 
when they were out upon any Difeovery. 
Others, aa thpfe mentioned in the Se- 
g[uel of the Chinefe Infcription, may have 
gone thither by Sea, fteering the fame 
Courfe laid down by our Authors • and 
it is likely they went much about the 
fame Time? the Metropolis of the Indies 
being immediately named after that of 
China. 

How long We may conclude, then, ffopi what we 
Chrpiira- j;old bv the Inlcrippion, that Chriftia- 
nity which was firft preached in China in 
the Year DCXXXVI, fubfifted there till 
th^ Date in Syriac jTfisx is, till the Year of 
Chrift bCCLXXX and even a confider- 
able time afterwards, fince Abu Zeid.^ the 
Author of the fecond Account-y fpeaking of 
the general Revolution which happened in 
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China., and particularly of the Deftru£tion 
of Canfu in the Year ot the Hejra CCLXIY, 
or oijefus Chrifi DCCCLXXYII, relates 
that a great Number of Chriftians was 
.there flaughtered. He lays nothing of 
thpfe in other Cities, whence it feems 
that in this City, which was the principal 
Scale, there were none but Merchants. 

But we are told by another Author, 
whom we know but by the means oiGolius, 
in the Margin of one part of his Notes 
upon Alfraganas, that the Chatholics fent 
fome Ecclefiaftics into China, above an 
hundred Years afterwards. This is the 
Tranflation. ‘‘ Abalfergius relates, from the 
“ Teftimony of a Monk of Najaran, thefe 
very Words, That he returned from Chi- 
« na in the Year CCCLXXXVII, rhatis in 
« the Yearofan/DCCCCLXXXXVII 
whither he had been fent, feven Years 
before, or thereabouts, by the Catholics, 

“ together with five Perfons more • and 
that the Name of the City, he had been 
at, was ‘Taj ana. 

Hence we infer, that towards the end of hm-v) 
the tenth Century, the Catholics or Nejto- 7 iothing 
rian Patriarchs continued to fend Milfion- 
aries to China, after the Example of their 
Predecefibrs. But from that tune we are Ccun- 
pn all iides left in the dark concerning try fiwe 
fhefe Miffipns, whence it fhould feem that 
Chriftianity was fbon after wholly loft in 
that Country by fome Caufe to us un^ 
inown. W e do not difcern that there was 
any Perfecution, like the laft; in Japan, 

one 
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one of the moft cruel the Church ever 
underwent j nor could the Revolutions, 
brought upon China by the ’Tartar Con- 
- quells of Jenghiz Khan and his Succeflors,^ 
have been fatal to the Chriilians • for we 
know that Jenghiz Khan himfelf had a love 
for them ; his principal Wife was the 
Daughter of Ung Khan whom he defpoiled 
of Empire, and who was a Chriftian, as 
were many of the ’Hoards of Tartars that 
paid him Homage. Hjs Succefibrs \^^ere 
to the full as well inclined towards the 
Chriilians ; and in the Life of Jahabalaha, 
which ends the Hiftory of the Nejioriansy 
we read very remarkable Inllances to 
prove it. It is therein related that this 
Catholic was originally of Cathay^ and that 
he was fent by Abajhct-Khany great Em- 
peror of the Tartars^ to vifit the holy 
Places at Jerufalem, there to lay certain 
collly Robes upon the Sepulchre, and af- 
terwards dip them in the Jordan .* That 
afterwards he was made Metropolitan of 
■Tangutj by his Predeceflbr Daahaj who 
had invelled him with a plenary Authori- 
ty over the Hoards of Chriftian Tartars, 
and that at iaft he was chofen Catholic. 

' He fat thirty feven Years; but when the 
Tartars were driven from Bagdad, the 
Mohammedans deftroyed a part of the Nc- 
Jiorian Churches, added to the former Tri- 
butes, and things put on quite another 
Face. 

From that time Hiftory fays nothing af 
fhe fubjeSf wx have been upon, and we 

are 
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are left barely to guefs at what may further 
concern it. This laft Revolution fell out 
a little before this Catholic dyed, who de- 
parted this Life in the MDCXXIX Year 
of the Seleiicidte^ or the Year MCCCXVII 
of Jefus Cjorifi. We fipd np Name that fuc- 
ce^ded him, and very probable it is, that 
Chiftianity dwindled away by Degrees 
in China, for want of Paftors, or for fome 
other reafons we know not. For when Barros.T. 
the Portugnefe failed to China in the Year 3. 1, z. c. 
MDXVII under the command of Fernand < 5 - 7 » S. 
Perez d^Andrade^ who was the firft that 
went to Canton., there was not the leafl: 

Footftep of Chriftianity to be traced out ; 
and the firft Milliouaries of that Nation as 
well as the Caftilians, who crofled over 
from the Philippine Illand, met with none 
that were not Idolaters. Some Crolfes 
and other Signs, which have been lince 
difccvered, being naked of all Date or 
Infcription, could afford us no certain 
Light, till the Year MDCXXV, when 
the Monument we have had under con- 
fideration was difcovered. 
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INQUIRY 

Into the Time when the Mehammedans 
foft entered into 

CHINA. 

O F the many curious Particulars to be 
found in die T’H'O Accounts we hai e 
prefented to the Public, the En- 
trance of the Mohammedans into China^ be- 
fore the third Century of the Hejra, is not 
the leaft confiderable. All their Hifto- 
rians are very obfeure upon their Travels 
or Voyages to this part of the Upper AJiai 
and their moil famous Geographers difr 
fer fo widely from each other, that we 
may believe they were as ignorant of 
thofe Parts, as we were in Europe before 
the Nautical Attempts of the two laft Ages. 
Abtilfeda^ the moft accurate of their Geo- 
graphers, fpeaks of China merely by what 
he heard trom Ibme Merchants. The reft 
are foil of Fables, fuch as Alexanders Tra- 
vels to Chinaj his Conference with the Em- 
peror there, and the like ; Their Copifts 
have but added to the ufelefs foumber by 

frefo 
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frefli Stories, which have thickened the Mifi, 
and may convince us of their thorough Ig- 
norance : And, indeed, our Authors feem 
to be the firft, and almoil the only Wri- 
ters that have dwelt on thofe Parts with 
fome tolerable exa^inefs. They firft told 
us the Mohammedans had a confiderable 
Settlement in the principal Port of Chinay 
and that th£y had there a Kadiy who a 61 ed 
both as a Judge, and a Spiritual Direftor. 

In a word, that great Numbers of Moham- 
medans were in the Imperial City before 
the great Revolution, mentbixed in the 
fecond Accounts 

Our own Ancient Authors take Ncdce^ 
that in the vaft Provinces, known former- 
ly by the Name of Cathay^ they met with 
Mohamnedansy who had been there a long 
while y and the Accounts of the firft J«- 
fuits that went to ChinOy confinn what they 
fay. They, in every City, found Afc* 
hammsdansy in Number fiifficient to evince 
That they mull: have been trf very old Hand- 
ing in the Country. But fince nor the 
Ancients nor the Moderns give us any 
Circumftances, or inform us when or how 
they came into this Country, it may not 
be unacceptable if we make fome Inquiry 
into this Matter. 

It is the Belief of many that the Mo- Wheil^ 
hamnedans went firft to China by Land, 
and that the Track purfiied by fome mo- 
dem TraveBera, ought to point out to us tiMerly 
the Road the Ancients may have taken ; Lajj. 
Marco Poky fay they, went into China by 

the 
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the way of 'Tartary ; Mandewlle almoft trod 
in his very Foocfteps; Khatiy the firffc 

Fmperor of the Moguls^ conquered a Part 
of Chinay and marched thereto from the 
ancient Mogulijian or Turkejtan ; we have 
a Perjian Account of an Embafly from a 
Tartar Prince to the Emperor ofC&/0ia, and 
this Ambaflador went alfo by Land; at 
Voyages ^^e beginning of this Centaryj' Benet Goez, 
deTheve- a Jefuit, travelled alfo from the Indies to 
not. T. 4. Pekin ; the . Fathers Grueher and Orville 
did a few Years ago perform the fame 
Journey the Mifcovite Ambafladors da 
when they go to China^ and they even 
aflure us, this Rout, which is not always 
the fame, is pretty well frequented by the 
Caravans of the Merchants of the Upper 
jdftcu Thefe different Routs are pricked 
down in the Map of Cathey^ publilhed by 
Kircher in his China lUuJhata ; and Father 
Couplet had another, which pretty much 
confounded us, tho' the Names of the Places 
were written in Perjian. 

All thefe Inftances fufficiently prove that 
we may go to China by Land, and there 
is no doubt of it; but the Way held by 
a {mall Number of Travellers does not 
{eem to prove. That for certain the fame 
was held by the Caravans and Merchants^ 
which ought to have been the Cafe, for 
fuch a Number of Mohammedans to get in-*- 
to China that way. For, according^o the 
old Method of travelling in Caravans, it 
w as a very hard matter for the Merchants 
of Perfia and Mefopotamia to go thither by 
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Land, unlefs the Track was well frequent- 
ed* and it feems n^t only certain that it 
was far from being (b, but alfo that it was 
conlidered only as a By-way, a Short Cut. 

The better to clear up this Difficulty, (focUarttp 
which, well explained, may let us into thismattac 
many Points of Eaffern Hifrory and Geo- 
graphy, we muft frrft furyey the Extent of 
the Mohammedan Empire in the third Cen- tie Limk$ 
tury of the and at the fame time the Mo- 

confider what Bounds the Eaftern Geogra- hammcd- 
phers fet to the Provinces of the Upper 
Afea^ neareft the Borders of China. ’centlrj^ 

Mohammed made himfelf Mafter of a 
part of Arabia-^ and Abtihecr his Succelibr 
conquered the reft of this Province, with 
the greateft part of Syria : Enpt alfo was 
fubd.ued in his Reign, and thefe Conquefts 
were enfued by others Weftward, which 
are foreign to our SubjeSt. In Afta.^ the 
Mohammedans had two potent Enemies to 
cope with, the Romans and the Perjians : 
the former were Lords of the greateft part 
of Syria on this fide the Euphrates ^ the latter 
were Supreme over the reft, and their Em- 
pire extended fki away into the Upper Afta. 

The Romans were driven out of Syria in 
the Reign of Heracliusj by Omar the third 
Kalif, who poffefied himfelf of Damafcusy 
and all the Holy Land. The Empire of 
the Sajfdnian or Qfroid Perjians expired at 
almoft the fame time, by the Defeat of Ifde- 
jerdythe Son of Shah-Riofy the laft ofthele 
Princes,who being forced out of all the Per- 
fian leaky retreated into Cborajfauy where he 

was 
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was almoft inftandy attacked by the King df 
Tnrkefian^ and at flain in the Year 
of the Hejra XXXI^' Of Ghriji DCLL At 
this fame time the Arabs made a Conqueft 
of the greateli part of Ghorajfan'^ and Ah- 
dallahj the Son of Amar^ who commanded 
the Troops on that fide, advanced quite up 
to the 0ms or River of Balkf betbre thd 
Death of Ifdejerd. 

The civil War which broke out in the 
Reign of AH^ the fifth Kali^ and which 
blazed till the Settlement of the Family 
of the Ommi^adsj put a flop to this mighty 
PrOgrefs : But in the Year of the Hejra 
LXXVI,and oi jefits Cbrift DCXCV, they 
made an irruption into Tabarijian or 
hrejban. In the firft Century alfo they 
made fome Conquefts in Armenia., and 
and in the Country of the 7‘urks ; but 
as the Arabs beftowed this Name pro-* 
miienoufly on feveral Provinces of the Ufe* 
per AJia, which they knew not, it is im- 
poffible to fay how far they advanced 
Elmac. p. in their firft Wars with the ancient People 
Jo. of Turkman. 

Walid, the thirteenth Kalif^ who be-' 
gan his Reign in the Year of the Hejrd 
LXXXVI, of Ghriji DCCV, did very 
much enlarge the Extent of the Mohanime-^ 
dan Empire. Katibd, one of his Generals, 
conquered th& Mawaralnabra ox ^ranfoxane^ 
took Bokara, and Samarcand the 'Capi-* 
tal of the Sogd, or Sogdiana of the Anci- 
ents, together with Farganah, and many 
other Cities farther remote, bevond which 
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the Mohammedans marched not, till a long 
time afterwards. It is true, the Oriental 
Hillories tell us, that in the Days of* 
Makc-pah the third of the Seljakids^ their 
Empire reached to Capgary but this King- 
dom was not fubdued under the Kalits, 
but by Kings, who not only difowned Elmac. 
the KaliFs Yoke, but Mohammedifm alfoj Leb. Ta- 
for Hiftorians obferve, that Michael the ‘■ik.Emir. 
Son of Seljuky was the firft 1’urk that turn- 
ed Mohammedan^ ' 

We muft conclude then, that in the JVhen out 
third Century of Mohammedifm ^ w hen our ^»thors 
Authors lived, the Mohammedans might go 
to the uttermoft Parts of the Mair.aral- medan”' 
nahra^ without exceeding ^he Bounds of Empire exf- 
their Empire : and that thus they were at tendedutht 
no great Diltance from the Frontiers of 
China: But it is not likely they were 
at that Time fettled at Capgar. Under the 
Empire of the Seljukids^ indeed, they were 
a conliderable Body there, and according 
to Abiilfeda^ this City produced a great 
number of Perfons famed for Learning. 

Capgar-f according to both ancient and ^he 
modern Geographers, was ufually croffed Uaih-f 
by thofe who went either into iiirkefiany 
or China. Some place this City in ‘fiirkef- 
tan^ but others, upon better Ground, write 
it the Capital of a Kingdom of the fame 
Name, inhabited by Mohammedans. Ac- 
cording to Ahulfeda^_ it is in 96 or 95, that 
is, in 105 or lod Deg. 30 Min. of Longi- 
tude, and in 44 Deg. of Latitude, and fo 
muft be much more Eafterly than Samar- 
i citndf 
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cand^ which, according to the fame AiJ- 
thor, is in 89 or 88 Degrees of Longitude, 
and in the 40th Degree of Latitude ^ that 
is, according to the ufual Computation, 
98 or Degrees of Longitude, by add- 
ing the ten Degree neceflary to make 
Abulf 'edn's Meridian coincide with the Me- 
ridian of the other Geographers. After this 
Rate the Way the Arabs muft have held for 
China^ was by going firft into Choraffan, 
from thence into the Mawardnahra j to have 
gone jftrait from Samarcand^ or feme other 
City of the Province, dellroyed by the 
Moguls^ into Ttbet^ or to have gone into 
the Kingdom of Capgar^ there to join the 
Xbulfed. Caravans. They fometimes alfo went by 
^ 5 ^ 3 - the way of Gaznaby upon the Skirts of 
Chorajfany which had great Dealings; or 
by Cahill a City to the Eaftward of Gaznah, 
and which, in Abalfeda' s-Tirnty was thelaft 
City inhabited by Msdoammedansy on the 
Borders of Tokarejlany or ’Tmkefiany and 
the Place where the hidons and Moflem 
Traders ufually met. When thefe Tra- 
vellers had got into Tibety they might have 
entered Chinay by the Province ot Chmjty 
after they had crofted the Sandy Defart. 
Another But it was fliU more eafy to reach China 
Samar- Land, if the Kingdom oiSamahand be 
^4 ' the fame with that of Satnar candy and ex- 
tends to the Sandy Defart, as Father Mar~ 
tint has it in his Chart. Not but that the 
Diftance is much the fame, for thefe la ft 
Maps ftretching Samahand to the Defart, 
only allow it a. larger Scope than the Ara- 
bian 
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h'mn Geographers. Satnorcand is the Ca-^ 
pical of the tiogdy and muft be farther from 
^Tibet than fome Travellers give out, and 
among the reft Benjamin the who 
places it but four Days diftant from thd 
Capital of that Kingdom, whereas the 
Eaftern Geographers clap ten Degrees be- 
tween them. But there is no concluding 
any Thing from what they fay ; for they 
knew but little of the Provinces beyond 
the Mawaralnahra^ and the Countries of 
Cafigar and Cotan ; for under the general 
Name of Tnran^ or Turkcjian^ Tajuje and 
MajujCf that is, Gog and Magogs they com- 
prehended all the Provinces Northward 
and Eaftward of China. And fome have 
enlarged Chorajfan to that Degree,asto make 
it take in thegreateft Part of the Ma^varal^ 
nahra and Chowarazm^ and fo have made it 
a nearer Neighbour to Gfe///^,than is allow- 
ed by the proper Limits of this Province. 

Our Authors feem to have been of this Whatottr 
Opinion, and the laft of them, giving an Juthcrs 
Account of a Man who went from Sainar- /‘7 
cand to China, obferves it to be a two 
Months Journey from the Skirts of Chhia 
to the Sogd of Samarcand, which is nearly 
the Diftance of the two Ends of the Sogd, 
extending it to Sicu, which muft be Socbeu,^ 
on the Borders of the Province ot 
Chenfi. According to the Eaftern Geogra- 
phers, thefe two Cities * are 28 Degrees 

* Our Juthcr is fomevihat obfcure in the freieding 
Per led ; hut by thefe two Cities he feems to underhand 
Samarcaod Sicv or Socheu. 

i a diftant 
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diftant from each other*, and thefe De- 
grees are equal to four Hundred and eigh- 
ty French Leagues, at twenty to a Degree, 
which divided by lixty, give 8 Leagues 
for each Day, which, by the Arabian Geo- 
graphers, are equal to a Days Journey for 
a Man that walks. 

^isWay But this Way by Land, whether by 
was tm- Samarcand^ by Cabul^ by Gaznah^ or by 
fraHicabJe. Qafhgar^ was very impra£licable in the 
Days our Arabs wrote, exclufive of the 
natural Inconveniencies of the Roads they 
were to travel. All the Trade of the 
Faji was then in the Hands ot the Mer- 
chants of Perfidy BaJJardy and of the 
Coaft quite down to the Red-Sedy which 
was the Center of the Egyptian Trade, and 
partly of the Mediterranean, They traded 
to tne Indies by Land, in many Places, 
and particularly at CabuJ. The Produ£fc 
of Arabidy Egypty Perfidy and the adjacent 
Provinces they exchanged with the Mer- 
chants of Ttirkeflan and the IndieSy for 
Musk, precious Stones, Chryftals, Spices, 
and Drugs : But it was almoft impoflible 
for them to go farther, or to drive a 
Trade quite home to Chindy becaufe of the 
Defart, a dangerous Track; and Hill 
more, becaufe of the continual Wars be- 
tween the Arabs and the Princes of furkef- 
lan. And the civil Broils which during 
the firft Centuries, and afterwards were 
fomented between the diSkrQmMohammedan 
Princes of Chorajfany and the Tyranny of 
the Governors of Proyinces in Times of 

Peace, 
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Peace added ftill to the difficulties of 
Trading extenfively by Land. 

Nor does it appear that any of thefe 
Obftacles were removed for a confider- 
able time j for the Mahamnedans did not 
penetrate into thofe Provinces of Turke- 
fian^ conterminous with the Mawaralnahra 
and Cboraffan^ 'till three hundred Years 
after the firft Voyages by Sea we are here 
to {peak of 

The various and numerous Nations, V/^aTurks 
the jdrabs comprehended under the gener- late 
al Name of Turks’^ came very late into 
Mohammedifm j and the Moguls^ when be- " 

come Lords of the Upper AJia under 
Jenghiz Khan^ were for the moft part 
without any Religion, or had one to them- 
felves 'y fo that it was under fome of this 
Khan’s Succeflbrs that feveral of the Moguls 
turnded Mohammedans ; but the People of 
Kipjak, adhered moftly to the Religion of 
their Anceftors, contained in the famous 
Laws called Taza Jenghiz KhanyHS did moft 
of the Hoards of the Defart, according 
to Cond Emirj and even the whole Pro- 
vince of SejeJianj according to Abtdfeda. 

The Arabs then could not fafely venture 
a-crofs thefe Provinces, inhabited as they 


were, either by Enemies or by People 
of different PerfUafions, who had moft of 
them been driven out of Chorajjan and the 
Mawaralnahra by the prevailing Arms of the 
Kalift. The Baits of a gainful Com- 
merce could fcarce bewitch the Arabs to 
run fuch Rifques, and efpecially as th# 
i 3 Bulls; 
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Bulk of Trade was negociated, as it afi- 
terwards was, upon the Sea of India 
indeed by the Accounts of Goods we read 
in Arahian Authors, we fufSciantly under- 
iiand they had no large Dealings with 
jiiofe remote Provinces * that the Drugs 
they had from thence were brought to 
• the Mohammtdan Cities, by the 2urkip 
pr Indian Traders ; and that all their 
Furs, in which may have conlifted the 
moft advantageous Branch of their Traf- 
fic, they had from Armenia and Belad al- 
Jebel^ or from the Barbarian Coaft, whence 
they had the Tygers and Leopards Skins, 
they fo much valued for Caparifons and 
Saddles. 

^he Mo- Nor does Curiofity feein to have prompt- 
hammed- ed the Mohammedans to undertake fuch 
Traverfes, tho’ it muft be owned 
ih^ ^4 fometimes went farther to hear fome 
^Traverfes of their Lmous Mafters. Thefe Peregri- 
hy Curio- nations did, with them, anfwer the end 
of a Courfe of Theology, and in fome 
fort raifed them to the Degree of Doctor. 
They would formerly from Spain and Afrie 
go foil to Mecca^ then to Bagdad, thence 
to Balk, to Samarcand and to Ntfapor to 
hear the celebrated Profeflbrs of thole Ac- 
ademies. Ebn Shalikan, in his Lives of 
Illuftrious Men, has many Examples of 
fuch Traverfes, which in thofe Days were 
performed with eafe enough. For at e-; 
very Town and every Mofch, the Pilr 
grims met with charitable Entertainment, 
§114 wifk Perfpns who accoimte4 k an 
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Honour to entertain them in their Houfes. 

The Mollahs and the Learned in particular 
paid them great relpeft ; many Princes 
had bequeathed Foundations for their Sup- 
port j and if with fome Knowledge ip 
the Koran^ and a parcel of traditionary 
Stories about Mohammed^ they had fome 
fmattering of the Law, and a bent for Hfwy of 
the Arahefqm Poetry, they were fure of 
a kind Reception throughout the extent 
of the Mohammedan Empire, juft as our damns. 
TrabadoursyvtxQ antiently received at the Hifi. Ma-^ 
Courts of the European Princes. 

All this might induce us to conclude, 
that the firft Jxabs that went to China, 
were Merchants. The way thither by lut the ^ 
Land was fo little ufed during the three Maritime 
firft Centuries of Mohammedifm, and even 
for fome Time afterwards, that Hiftory 
fcarce Records one Example of any At- 
tempt of the kind. Now it cannot be very 
eafy to fuppofe, that this Road was bea- 
ten by the Caravans, and the Geogra- 
phers know nothing of the Matter • and 
yet Abulfeda and the other beft Geogra- 
phers feem to have known none but the 
chief Maritime Cities of China. They 
fcarce ever fpeak of thofe towards Cho^ 
rajlpin, and when they do, they have no- 
thing but Fables to tell of them. Thefe 
Countries of Gog and Magog are their 
Fairy-Land j it is here they fuppofe 
aU the raoft wonderful Things to be, 
fuch as the Sping of Life Alexander 
fought for, and many other incfedibfe 
i 4 
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Particulars, which they have borrowed 
from the Pfetido-Callijlhmes^ and fome fuch 
like writers. 

M^hen they tell thefe Tales in their 
Poems and Romances, we may fay th^ 
Authors thereby mean to pleafe and a- 
mufe us only : But when we meet with 
them in the graveft Works, and find 
they are to pafs for the Geographi- 
cal Defcription and Hiftory of a Coun- 
try, we may fafely pronounce the Author 
profoundly ignorant of what he would 
inftruft us in, and efpecially when the 
more Judicious, not daring to relate them, 
give you to underftand they have not 
much Faith in them. The very fame 
Judgment may be formed in coniequence 
of this, That the beft Authors treating 
of the extraordinary, but true, Things of 
thefe fame Parts, which the late Difco- 
veries have confirmed and afcertained, do 
it with very great Caution, and as if 
they were not above half inclined to 
j believe them. 

mrance^~ This Ignorance of the true State of 
froved hy Chinci^ particularly on the fide of the 
their Geo- Defart, beyond Cajhgar and the Weftern 
grrtphfrs. boundary of Tibet may be proved up- 
on them by us as many Eaftern Geo- 
graphers as there are in Libraries. Nor 
aid this Mill continue during the firft 
Centuries of Mokammedifm only, it lafted 
down to the fourteenth Century, down 
to Abulfeda • tho’ he, not barely fatisfied 
with what was to be found in the beft 
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Authors, had recourfe to Travellers and 
Merchants for farther Information. Now 
it fliould feem there could be no going 
into China by Land, without knowing 
fomething of the great Wall : If a Tra- 
veller or two had .gone through they 
poffibty might have known but little of 
the extent and vaftnefs of that Work ; 
but had it been a common Road, Tra- 
vellers would have made fome mention 
of it 5 and yet we have not one Eaftern 
Geographer, above three hundred Years 
old, that has defcribed it, or that even 
feems to have known any thing at all 
of it : And thofe who have written the 
Hiftory of Jeaghiz-Khan, feem to have been 
to the full as ignorant in this particular. 
Golius^ it is true, in his Additions to the 
Chinefe Atlas^ cites a Paflage in AbuUeda^ 
which feems as if that Prince knew fome- 
thing of the Wall, but it is a Paflage not to 
be found in old Copies of him 5 and the 
fame may be faid of what Kircher cites 
from Najjir Eddin^ which is enough to 
make us believe they may be the Ad- 
ditions of fome modern Hand. 

But Eaftern Hiftorians and Geographers 
are not only fo ill acquainted with this 
Part of the Upper AJiay they fpeak fo 
confufedly of the Countries farther North- 
ward, that it is impollible to imagin they 
knew much of them. In Truth, they 
comprehend all the Tra 6 fs beyond Cho-a'- 
arazm and the Maimralnahr^ under the 
gene 1^.1 N^n^es of ftiratij Turkefiany or 

Coun.-» 
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County of the j^«r, Catai^ Shacataiy 

Caracataiy and fome others, without affign- 
ing any determinate Bounds to thefe Pro- 
vinces, or if they attempt it, they vary 
fo infinitely from each other, that there 
•is no reconciling them 3 and juft the fame 
Stand they are at when they offer to fix 
the Pofition of the Provinces of litratiy 
or the ancient MoguUfiany the Scene of the 
mighty Deeds of Jenghiz Khan. It was 
anciently the Opinion diat all this vaft Ex- 
tent was inhabited by none but Hoards or 
Tribes of Nomad Tartar Sy Wanderers, and 
deftitute of Towns; but in the Hiftory 
of Jenghiz Khan you have Accounts of 
Sieges which lafted many Months, and 
fuch Slaughters of the Inhabitants of the 
conquered Places as abundantly evince 
them to have been very numeroufly po- 
pulous. Jenghiz Khan was a Defcendant 
of Buzanjir Khan, who had been a potent 
Barroi King among the UngKhaUy whom 

Becad. 5. many, both antient and modern, have 
taken for the Prejier Johny fo famous in 
the Hiftory of .latter Times, was Lord of 
a very great Kingdom; and yet no Men- 
tion at all is made of it by the Arabian 
Geographers who wrote before the Tar- 
tars made a Conqueft of all the Upper 
Afia: And their Authors, that have written 
fince the Tartars were driven out of Syria 
and Mefoptamiay feem to have made no 
nfe of the Communication they had with 
them, for a hundred Years, to inform them- 

felve§, 
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feives concerning the Countries fo utterly 
unknown to their ancient Geographers. 

To all this we may add the little 
Knowledge the ’tartars of MoguUJian^ a 
Part of Cashgar^ and tibet had of Mo- 
before the Days of J-enghiz 
Khan. The bell; Hillorians, and particu- 
larly Emir Cond, Cond Emir^ and many 
that have followed them, obferve that 
before Jenghiz Khan., the tartars had no 
other Religion than what was contained 
in the Taza or ancient Cuftoms of the 
Nation 5 and fo indiflerent were thefe tar- 
tars afterwards upon the Choice of Reli- 
gion, that feveral of the Defcendants of 
tengbiz Khan became Chriflians, while 
fome of them embraced Mohamniedifm, and 
others adhered to the old Religion of the 
Country. From this Piece of Hillory 
we may, almoft, by a natural Indudion 
conclude. That the Mohammedans had hi- 
therto but a very {lender Commerce with 
thele People of the Uy^er Jifm ; for they 
have ever made a Number of Converts in 
the Places were they have fettled, or where 
they have had Liberty of Trade. Hence 
is it that great Numbers of them have been 
found upon all the Coafts of India'., for a 
few Families of them fettling in fome of 
the chief Cities of the Coaft, were fiiffi- 
cient to give Rife to fome Iraall Colonies, 
which^ in Procefs of Time, became very 
potent. Thus was it, that under the great 
Empire of the Seljukids, when the Mohant- 
fnedans had Intejcourfo with the Kingdoms 
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of Cashgar and Cotan^ that Mohammedifin 
was by little and little introduced • which 
they eafily compafled, fupported as they 
were, by tlje Power of Cborajjm, the Ma- 
'waralnahra^ and the neighbouring States, 
in Subjection to the Soltans, who, fome of 
them, as Make Shah^ Mahmud^ his Son, 
and fome others of the fame Family refid- 
ed in thofe very Parts. 

It is certain, that after the Divifion of 
the Empire of Jenghiz Khan^ and in the 
Reign of ftmitr Beg or Tamerlan^ there 
began to be fome Communication between 
Chorajjan and China by Land; and that it 
was opened with a View to trade princi- 
pally, and that fome now travelled to 
thole Parts out of Curiofity. The Mer- 
chants of Chorajfan^ who traded upon the 
Frontiers, did fometimes venture to crols 
the Defart in Caravans; but fome of thefe 
Attempts mifearrying, the Usbek Princes, 
and fome of the M^rza ‘Tui-tarsy moftly de- 
feended of Jenghiz Khan^ by Ttili Khan, 
his eldeft Son, began to fend Ambafladors 
to China, by them to proteCt the Trade, 
which turned chiefly to the Advantage of 
thefe Princes. Shah Rok, the Son of Ta- 
merlan, did in like Manner fend an Em- 
bafly to China, which was joined by the 
Ambafladors of feveral other Princes and 
many Merchants. The Account of this 
Embafly' is in Perfian, and the Tranflation 
of it has been publilhed by The^jenot. Fa- 
ther Martini acquaints us that thefe Em- 
balhes come to China every three Years, or 

thai 
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that otherwife the Chinefe would not ad- 
mit the Merchants into their Empire. The 
Caravans ufually attend upon thefe AmbaC- 
fadors, who, as 'Trigaut tells us, come al- 
fo from fome other Neighbouring King- 
doms, with Prefents to the Emperor of 
China^ by way of Tribute. Thus is it they 
inlinuate themfelves into a Trade, and the 
Prefents they receive are often more con- 
liderable than what they bring; for the 
Chinefe Minifters of State make a grand 
Aflair of thefe pretended Embaffies, as if 
they derived a very great Veneration upon 
their Emperor, and perfectly anfwered 
the Flight of his Ambition. But though 
we were afliired that for four Hundred 
Years paft the Mohammedans have made it 
a Praftice to trade with China by Land, 
it would nor follow that they did or could 
do the fame during the three hrft Centu- 
ries of the Empire, or that they reforted 
thither in fuch Companies as may be fup- 
pofed to have lettled in any Number in the 
principal Cities the Land way. 

All that has hitherto been offered, and 
much more that might be added, feems 
evidently to prove that the Mohammedans 
firll went to China by Sea: It remains 
therefore that we examin into the Courfe 
they fleered, the Nature of their Naviga- 
tion, the End of their Voyages, and what 
Advantages they made of them. 

Some there are who fincy the Arabs 
fleered by the Compafs before we had any 
Knowledge of that fiithful Guide; that 

for 
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fer many Ages pafl: they have known hcn^ 
to take an Obfervation, to divide Sea 
Charts, and perform the feveral Parts of 
our moft able Navigators. Granting all 
this, it muft of Courfe follow that they 
made nothing of the great Indian Ocean, 
and that they traverfed it, backwards and 
forwards, as we do at prefent. Thus is it 
that a modern Author concludes, forming 
his Judgment from a Suppofition that the 
Saracens had the Ufe of the Aftrolabe long 
before the Pwtaguefe. “ The Saracens^ fays 
he, “ had ufed it a long Time before 
‘‘ upon the great Indian Ocean, to take the 
‘‘ Altitude of the Sun and other Stars ”, 

And in another Treatife he fays to the 
fame Purpofe : 

“ It is alfo of them we learned the 
“ Ufe of die Aftrolabe, for which they 
“ have fo many Names in their Tongue, 
“ and for the feveral Parts of this fo 
“ univerfal and ufeful Inftrument in Aftro- 
“ nomy ; which they fo well applyed on 
“ the Mediterranean and the great Indian 
“ Ocean, to take the Heighth of the Sun 
‘‘ and other Stars, in the midft of their 
“ great Conquefts, Navigations, and Dil- 
‘‘ coveries, as we have elfewhere obfen’^- 

ed. And indeed how could their Em- 
“ pire, their Religion, and their Tongue, 
‘‘ fo long have prevailed, and fo exten- 
‘‘ fively, Mnong the remoteft Iflands, and 
“ the fertheft Eaftern Shores, without the 
“ Help of Navigation, and fome Ufe of 
“ the Compafs in fuch vaft and perilous 

“Seas”? 
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Seas” ? This Writer , tho’ a very 
judicious Man, and many others, fince 
him, at once fiippofe the Thing to have 
been as they would have it, and demon- 
ttrate a very uncertain Matter, by another 
abundantly more fo. For if the Mohamme- 
dam have peopled a Part of the Coafts of 
the Fall: Indies and it need not fob- 

low that they went thither by Sea, and 
tho’ they did for certain reach fome Parts 
by Sea, it is not certain that they failed by 
Obfervation, or that they were skilled in 
all the Parts of Navigation required for 
the Condu£l of a Ship in a long run. 

But to the Point • we do not find the H'efnd 
lead: Proof of this ancient Ufe of the 
Compafs in any of the Arabian Books: 
for tho’ the Number of their Writers in their ^ 
be almoli infinit, and tho’ no Man B^. 
can be fure he has feen them alJ, yet 
may we fay it is impoffible that fo ufefol 
and fo marvellous a Difcovery Ihould be 
concealed in fome rare and uncommon 
Books, if for fo many Ages it was in the 
Hands of their Sea Artilfe. 

Now there is not one original Word 
either in Arabic, furkjjh, or Pcrjian, which 
can properly fignify either the Aftrolabe 
or the Compafs. The Arabs and the 'Turks 
commonly call the Compafs B<Mla, the 
Italian Name, which Ihews that me Thing 
fignified is foreign to them as well as the 
Word. Kotubnema is a Compound, 
and a Word of modern Ufe with the Per- 
Jtam, Their Naturalifis, who have fo 

amply 
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amply expatiated upon the Virtues of the ■ 
Load-ftone, and repeated all they found 
concerning it in the ancient Greek Au- 
thors, have never once hinted at the Pro- 
perty of the Magnatic Needle; nor do 
we meet with one lingle Obfervation, made, 
of ancient Date, by the Arabs, on the 
Variation of the Needle, or any Inftruc- 
tion confequent thereto for the Affiftance 
of Navigators. 

The Arabian, the ^urkijh, and the Per- 
ftan Pilots, prefer the Compaffes made in 
Europe to thole they make themfelves, aud 
are not yet perfe6t in the Method of touch- 
ing their Needles. Indeed fince they have 
been taught by our Seamen, they know 
the Ufe of the Compafs very well, and ven- 
ture upon long Runs in the Indian Ocean, 
by the Help thereof^ and fucceed very 
well ; But by this we underftand. That 
if in lefs than two Centuries they have 
learned enough of the Franks to become 
intelligent Navigators, they could not 
have had the fame Knowledge feveral 
Ages before, and at the fame Time be 
ignorant of all the Principles of Naviga- 
tion, as they were at the Time of the 
firll Difcoveries. The moft ancient Ma- 
thematical Inllruments they have for Nau- 
tical Ufes, can never be ftrong enough 
to combat this Conjefture. Some in- 
deed they have which are well enough' 
wrought, and particularly fmall Aftro- 
labes, which their moft skilful Pilots carry 
in their Bofom ; and it is certain, that 
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they have a long time made ufe of this 
Inftruraent, whence Bergeron gathers That 
they failed by Obfervation, and even 
ufed the Compafs : But no one is fo 
ignorant as not to know the wide dif- 
ference there is between thefe two In- 
flrumehts ; or that tho’, by the help of 
an Aftrblabe, an Obfervation of the Stars 
may be taken, it is of no ufe to the 
Seaman in fleering his Courfe without 
the help of the Compafs. 

It is in vain to fuppofe the Arabs had Wlether 
the Compafs before us, becaufe they have 
had inteircourfe with the Chinefe eight 
hundred Years pafl, and becaufe the Chi- Ihe^hi- 
fie/e had it many Ages before we had. VYe nefe. 
very well know that Path. Martini ref- 
lates of the Emperor Chingy who reign- 
ed MGXV Years before Chrifl, that he 
made a Prefent of a Compafs to an Am- 
balladof from Cochinchina : Auditns be- 
nigne kgattis, adornanfq\ jam reditumy dona- 
tus ejt A Cheveungo, Machina fumme artip- 
cio faSa-f quw fua fponte re/piciens Anjiritm, 
irrequkta lege certim monjiralat ttcr Jive 
terra illud, Jive mart facientihus. Ea dua- 
btis p/Uahis Chinan appellabatarj iifdcm om-‘ 
ttim qtiibus mine Sinw Magneftam acum Jig’^ 
nificant. Argumento hand duhio ejas tifum 
illo jam tempore apud Sinas inventum ad alias 
inde NaftoneSy mea quident fententia^ tran- 
Jiviffe. Hanc igitur Machinam diicem feciiti 
Cochin chinenfes tmitis annt [patio domum redie- 
re. We need not inquire into Ae Au-> 
thority of the Authors Path. Martini has 
k com- 
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cc^ipiled hb Hiftory from j we ought 
to rely on the lincerity of that learned 
Man, to whom Europe is indebted for 
her moft perfe£l: Documents concerning^ 
China. But it feems extraordinary that the 
Chinefe fliould have made fo poor a Ufe of 
their Compafs as to proceed in their 
Voyages as if they bad none. The length 
of the time the Cochinchinefe were upon 
their return from China, might tempt one 
to think this Machine was not altoge- 
ther what we call a Compafs. 

SieOti- Sir John Chardin, a fomous Traveller, 
being confulted upon this Subjeft, return- 
fir John ed Anfwer to the following Effe^. ” I 
Chardb « cannot tell whether or no the ' Chinefe 
t^ermg a themfelves found out the Art of 
“ Navigation and the Compafs, as they did 
“ the Art of Printing and Artilleiy ; we 
“ ihould confult their Learned to be af* 
“ fared of it. But for the other Aliatics 
** I boldly afiert thw are beholden to 
“ us for mis wonderful Intoment, which 
“ they had from Europe by the Hands of 
“ the Arabs, a long time before the Portu- 
“ gufe Con<|uells. For^ Ftrfi, Their Com- 
“ pafl^ are exa^ly Uke ours ; and they 
“ buy themup of the Europeans as much 
“ as they can, Icarce daring to meddle 
« with their Needles thanfelvcs. Second- 
^ fy. It is certain the old Navigator^ 
“ only Coafted it aloi^; which I impute 
“ to the want of this Inftrument to 
“ guide and inftrua them in the mid 
“ We twaot pretend to % they 

■wer^ 
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“ were afraid of venturing hr from Home; 

« for the Arahsy the firfl; Navigators in 
“ the World, in ray Opinion, at leaft 
“ for the Eaftem Se^ have, time out of 
** mind, been from the Bottom of the 
“ Rtd~Sea all along the Coaft of Afric 
“ down to the Trbpic of Capricorn , 
which is a Space of fifty Degrees ; and 
« the Chinefe have always traded with the 
** Iflands of Java ana Stmatra, which 
« is alfb a very conliderable Voyage, 

“ So many Iflands uninhabited and at the 
“ fame time produftive, fo many Lands 
** unknown to the People I fpeak of^ 

“ are a Proof That the old Navigators 
had not the Art of Sailing on the 
** main Sea. I have nothing but Argu- 
« ment and Conjeflure to offer touching 
“ this Matter, having never met wicH any 
“ body in Perjia or the Indies to inform 
‘‘ me when the Compafs was firfl; known 
“ among them, tho’ I made the Inquiry of 
“ the moft: learned Men in each Country. 

“ I have been from the Indies to PerJlUy 
in Indian Ships, when no European 
“ has been on Board but my felf The 
Pilots were aU Indians, and they ufed 
“ the Fore-Staff and Quadrant for their 
“ Obfervations. Thefe Inftruments they 
“ have from us, and made by ours, they 
not in the leaft varying therefrom, 

^ except thaf the Characters are Arabic : 

“ And, by the way, I obferve that the 
“ Arabs are the moft skilful Navigators 
“ of all the A^ics and jfricans ; But 
k » they 
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“ they nor the Indians make ufe of 
“ Charts, and indeed they do not much 
want themj fome they have, but they 
are copied from ours, for they are 
" quite ignorant of Perfpeftive. 

It feems moft likely then that the A- 
rahsy in the firft Ages of Mahammedifin^ 
had no knowledge of the Compafs, and 
that they never failed by Obfervation 
till they imbibed the Precepts of that 
Art from the Europeans : And certain 
it is, by the Teftimony of our two Au- 
thors, and by that of all the Eaftern Ge- 
ographers, who often take notice of 
Courfes and Diftances, That they were 
formerly mere Coaliers, or that when 
they did venture to leave the Land, it 
was for no great Run, and this is what 
made their Voyages fo long and dan- 
gerous. They failed from the Terfian 
Gulf, and thence ranged along Shore 
quite down to the Point of Malabar y and 
having doubled it, whether they flood 
over for the Ifles of Andamany or made 
for fome other Port in the Gulf of jBe«- 
galy they did not flir far from Lan^ 
and particularly as they came ia with 
the Coaft of China. 

They were very follicitous about I- 
flandsand Anchoring-grounds, which our 
People now avoid as much as pofible 
that their Voyage may not be retard^ 
and themfelves expofed to fuch dangers 
as they are in no fear of at Sea. The 
•jBuilt of the Siraf Shipping, as deforibed 

by 
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by our Author, may fatisfy us they were 
not calculated for the high Sea; for their 
Planks fewn, as we may lay, .together 
with Coco-nut Yarn, and almoft deftw 
tute of Iron, could never have held in the 
tumbling Weather oar Ships frequently 
meet with in thofe Seas. 

We muft not wonder then if the Dif- 
eoveries the yiral/s made by Sea, in fix 
or feven hundred Years time, are not 
comparable to thofe of the Porttigtiefe^ Ca^ 
fitlians^ and, in a Word of all 

the Europran Nations, whom the Ori- 
entals commonly furpafe in Induftry ;for 
the want of the Compals is ever an Ob- 
flacle in the way of long Runs. 

From what h^ been faid we may fafo- Arabs 
ly conclude That the Arabs did not ven- 
ture far out to Sea; that they failed by 
an inaccurate reckoning and die Obfex- ^ 
vation of the Stars ; that the litde Know- 
ledge they had of the Winds and Mon- 
foons, made them often miftake in their 
Run and the Diftance of Maritini Pla- 
ces, as fufficiently appears by their gene- 
ral Meafure of a Day’s Sail by Sea, which 
is fo vague and uncertain that there 
is no reducing it to any fixed Stand- 
ard : And that thus they only coafted it 
along, or at leaft that they feldom left 
the Shore out of Sight behind them ; 
and that, confequently, they are not to 
be fuppofed the Original Difooverers of 
the true Courfe to be fteered fur the 
Great Indies and China. 


Now 
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Nbw if WE examin into the Caufes of 
this Impcr&ftton in ^eir Science Na?- 
vigation, there are two wluch J)rmcipal- 
Jy occur to uS. Fif^, The :ArUbs 
no greit Inveirtors, as ap^ars h'y the 
iittk Progrefs they made in Leamfeg, 
beyond what they had from the 
Books tranllated into their Tongae, found 
BO Inftro£tic«i in thofe fame Books to 
make then Nav^ators. For the Greeks, 
Ao’ they had pojient Fleets, knew no- 
diing of laanching Out into ^e Sea, and 
Boanyof the Learned think mey hardly 
ever ventured upon the but confined 
themfelves to the Mediterraftedn. The 
Carthapnians alfo were no more than 
Coafters, and tho’ it were certain Han~ 
no ran down to the Cape of Goed~Hope, 
and that the Table Hill is the QiSv 
Peripl Chariot <f the Gods he difcovered; 

Ramuf we cannot conceive this Voyage to have 
Pra^t. otherwife performed than from 

NavS.*^ Headland to Headland j as the Porfa- 
Tomf I, goefe firft did it. The general Fonn and 
CqnftmStion of the ancient Ships was not 
adapted to the Ocean ; for they all went 
with Oars which are not only ufelefs but 
dai^erous in Voyages of Length. The 
Defcription of the great Coaft of the In- 
dies, or of the Erythaan Sea, as Arrian 
has left it os ; and what we read in 
PUf^ concerning the Courfe fleered by 
die ShijK, that traded to the Indies from 
the Red-Sea, can <mly confirm us in our 
Opinion. For if we except the Voyage, 
i to 
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ix> Taprobana or Cejloity with the Wind 
called Hippalasj that is, by obferving 
ithe Monl'oon, it does not appear they 
knew how to keep a Reckoning. The 
yirabs therefore could pick nothing out 
of the Greek BoqIcs to infiarm them of 
this neceflary Art, and their very little 
acquaintance with the Latin would not 
allow them to underftand what Pliny a.nd 
thofe he quotes had written. For the 
Book they have under the Name of P/i- 
nj, is fo very unlike the Original, that 
we can Icarce believe it was ever in the 
Hands of the Perfon who pretended to 
give it in Arabic. The Arabs then only 
^ntinued to go firom the Red-Sea to 
MAabar and C^hn, but in time ventur- 
ing farther than the Romans had been, 
they, firom Ifle to Me, at lengdi difco- 
vered the Shores of Ckina. 

In the fecond Place, nor the Kalifs 
nor the Soltans who fucceeded them, 
ever aimed at any great matter of Po- 
wer by Sea, fo that the Navigation was 
wholly left to the Merchants. 

Thefe Princes never endeavoured to have 
Potent Fleets, as having no call for them, 
and as fitting pofleflM of fo vaft and 
fb rich an Empire, that they could have Matters ijr 
no Temptation to make ftrther Difcove- Sea. 
lies or new Conquefls beyond Sea, or 
to confiilt Ae Intereft of their trading 
Sabje£b by procuring them the Benefits 
their Proteftion might have derived on 
them ia foreign parts. Some firae, in- 
k; deed 
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deed, after the firft Wars beyond Sea, 
the Self am of Egfpt and Syria began to 
have foriie Shipping and even obtained 
ibme fignal Advantages over the Chri- 
ftians at Sea^ but it is plain That a 
Sea Strength had been of but infig- 
nificint Ule in the other principal Af' 
fairs, and Revolutions of this great Em- 
pire. 

To all this it may be added. That the ge- 
neral abundance of Things neceflary for 
Life, or to fupply Luxury in the Moham- 
medan Provinces was fuch, that they had 
no Occafion to expofe themfelves to the 
Dangers of a long Voyage to go in 
queft of them to the Places whence they 
came. For the Indians brought by Land 
to Cabul and fome other Places, and 
by Sea to BaJJora and Sirafy all the Com- 
modities of the Indies and China, Furs 
were brought into Syria by the Provin- 
ces of Adarbejany by Cardijian and other 
Parts more Northerly. Great quantities 
of the fame they alfo had from the Bar- 
barian Coaft, by the way of the Red- 
Seay from whence a great Trade was 
carried on with them all over Egypt. 
From the fame Places they had Gold 
Dull ; Gold allb they had from the 
Alines of SofalOy brought to them by the 
Negroes who traded with Egypt by the 
way of the Defart, or from Port to Port 
imite to the Red-Sea. From Cylon and 
the Indies they, by their Trade with the 
Qhinefe and Indian Merchants, had safc, 

rich 
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rich Stafl&j and many other ManuE- 
Slures ; Drugs and Spices. With this Stock 
of Goods they drove a very conli- 
derable Commerce, by the way of Ka- 
hira [CairO'^ with the Venetians^ the Ge^ 
mefe, the Catalans^ and the Greeks ; and 
therefore they were under no neceflity 
of going fo far as China. Wherefore it 
is very probable That the firft Adventu- 
rers that undertook this Voyage were 
urged thereto by the Calamities of the 
Civil Wars, which, having reduced many 
Families to W ant,obliged them to feek fome 
Livelihood by Trade, deprived as they 
were of all other means of Subfiftance. And 
accordingly one of our Authors obferves 
of the Ar^ab who had the long Confer- 
ence with the Emperor of China^ That 
he fet out u^n his Voyage after the 
Deftrudion of Bajfora. There is fome 
reafon alfo to believe that the Syrian 
Merchants who went to China, and whom 
we lhall mention hereafter, came to the 
fame Refolurion upon the very fame Ac- 
count. 

It remains now that we examin whe- tfhe Ne- 
ther or no the Chinefe had a different gathrupU 
way of Sailing, and how far they went. Chinefe. 
If we hearken to fome Authors, they 
came as fer as the Cape of Good^Hope, 
and formerly Peopled and conquered the 
great Ifland of St. Ltmrence. It is pre- 
tended alfo That they had the ufe of 
the Compafs a long time before us ; and 
that fo they were able to undertake long 

Voy- 
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Voyage^ and the rather as the JBuilt of 
dieir S)iip fpeaks them to have been 
more Skilful in nautical ArchiteShire 
than any of the other Orientals. We 
have given you the Teftimony of Path. 
Martini as to the very ancient Know- 
. Jtedge they boaft to have had of the 
Magnetic .Needle ; and our Authors af- 
lure us, That in their time the Chinefe 
came to the P'erjim Gulfl So they hm 
failed d.ong throughout the Iflands; and 
even had Settlements upon fome of them, 
femidns of which are at this Day upoh 
Malacca and in other. Parts. We read 
aifo in fome Authors, That they conquered 
CocbinchinUj and the Neighbouring States 
quite to J%«i and others afliire us That 
ihofe States formerly paid Tribute to 
Qnna, Now tho* the beft Authors ac- 
quaint us that they marched their Ar- 
mies by Land, it is nevenhelefs certain 
that, long before the . Difcoveries of the 
laft Ages, they had Fleets which made 
them Maffers of all thofe Seas, and it is 
thot^ht they once fubdued the Empire 
pf Je^an by m^ns of their Shipping. 
But as it is above twelve hundred Years 
^o- fince tins People, not very Warlike 
by Nature, have_ given over all thoughts 
of enlarging their Em|«re, they, as con- 
fiderable Navigators as they were, made 
no jConqUeflis among the Illands upon 
the Coafts of the Eaftem Ocean, and have 
been very unwilling to admit StrsP^ts 
mong them under the pretence of Trade. 

Ic 
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It is commonly r^orted that this Pro- 
hibition is almoft^^ old as the Empire , 
and yet by the great hainber of Moham- 
medansy Jews, Indians, and even Syrian 
Chriftians that fettled among them, it 
Appears that this fame Prohibition was 
not very ftriftly minded, as may be clear- 
ly gaAered by all the Circomfiances in 
our two Authors. 

Navarette thinks they failed no farther 
than the Straits oiSittcapor,ot Sattda,\xc3,nfs 
their Ships are not ftrong enough to 
live in the heavy Seas of the great /»- 
dian Ocean ; and will have it that there 
is not the leaft room to imagin they e» 
i^r reached Ciylon, and much lefs St. 
Lawrence or Mddage^car, as feveral of 
die Navigators at firft gave out. 

He adds, that they had never underta- 
ken fuch long Vcwages to conquer &r 
diilant Countries, feemg they never were 
hnclined to fpread the Fame of their 
Arms 5 that the Trade of Metals, Silks 
and the prindpd Dn^, could not have 
be«i their Motive for fuch Undertakings, 
feeing they were in China itfelf abund- 
antly fumlyed with all thefe Things; and 
that in mort it does not appear they 
any Inftruments proper to take Ob- 
fervation^ or that they ever knew how 
to divide, or projeft Sea Charts. 

• But our firft Author partly deftroys the 
ConjeSxjres of Navarette by alluring us 
That in his Time the Chinee Ships came to 
^iraf, tho’ they dared not go forther, be- 

caufo 
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caufe of the bad Weather, and great Seas 
they could not endure, and that thus they 
did not oflbr to go quite up to BaJpjra, or 
into the Red-Sea. As for the Portiiguej^ 
Writers who would have it they failed as 
jar as the Cape of Good Hope, they built 
their Aflertion upon the uncertain Founda- 
• tion 6f ibme Manners and Cuftoms among 
the Cafres and People of the Coaft 
of Jf riCy which, as ^y thought, had feme 
Relemblance of what they had obferved 
among the Chinefe. This is a Matter of 
great Obfeurity, and can never be cleared 
up tUI we are more exaftly informed of 
die Chinefe Hiilory than we are. 

It is very extraordinary alfo that the 
Jtrahs fliould have been eight Hundred 
Years acquainted with all the Seas, of /»■< 
So, and yet never leave a Sea-Chart be- 
hind them, to alcertain their Difeoveries, 
and guide their Pollerity: And yet it 
does not feem that they drew up any 
Charts in the firft Times, and we have 
very great Reafon to fuppofe they are in- 
debted for this Piece of Art to the Occi- 
dentals, it being but feldom that we meet 
with their Charts above three Hundred 
Years old. 


iltSta- Thele Charts are uncommon enough, and 
(^rtsavi Very beft of them are fo imperfeS:, 
a^rku- worft w'e have in our old Manu- 

tais. feripts, are far more accurate than the niceft 
of the Jlrahs and Perftans', for they afford 
neither Bearings , nor the Courfe of 
|l.iYer5, nor Order, nor Method. The 


beft 
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beft of them are thofe which confift of 
Squares, produced by the mutual Inter- 
fe&ion of Parallels and Meridians, in the 
Midft of which is the Name of each prin- 
cipal City. They themfelves have been 
fenlible of their Ignorance in this Particu- 
lar, and no fooner did the Europeans print 
their Maps than the Orientals put a great 
Value upon them : They have even en- 
deavoured to make them their own, by 
writing the Names of the Places in their 
own CharaAers and Tongue, by the conv- 
mon Names current with us. 

In the Commentaries of j^lfonfo eP jilhii- 
querque^ we read of a Moorijb Pilot, at Cali- 
cuty who had a very exaft Draught of all 
the Coafts of the Indies j and it is credi- 
ble, that the ^f^?^j, ‘who, by Egypt and. 

Syria, had a continual Commerce with the 
Europeans, had by the Venetians and Gen>- 
(fe, in thofe Days the greateft Navigators 
in Europe, been taught fome Parts of Na- 
vigation, which they may have applyed in 
their Voyages to India and China. But 
thefe are very extraordinary Inftances for 
they had fo little improved upon what they 
borrowed from our Seamen,That ever fince 
the Difcovery of the Indies, they have 
thrown afide their own Charts to make ufe 
of ours, which they prefer to thofe they 
may have drawn up from their own Obfer- 
vations. 

We muft judge of the maritim Skill Arabs 
of a Nation ^ the length of their Voya- 
ges, their Dil^eries, and bold Attempts, ft^erks % 

like Sta. 
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lilfe thof^ of the Port.aguefey the B^gUfy 
a ijfl jiutchy vichich had feemed incredibae. 
ipi the Ancients: The have under-’ 
rak en nothing of the Jcind fince the Rife of 
^beir Eanphe. They went into j^ric under 
ProteCHon of the Governor of Egypt, 
fent * a Guard with thcw through the 
i>e&rt. Their Paflage over into Spam v/aa 
fo mere a Trifle that it is not worth the 
muning, and even for tliat, it feem?, they. 
made ufe of Chrifli^ S^ips. TheConqueft of 
A^prcOy Ignored, aqd imca, was compaf- 
f^ a long time after, when the.4>'<«^r had 
by their Slaves a^ ipLenegadoes been 
taught what to do with a Ship: Rut all 
thefe maridm Enterprifes, conlmed of no 
more than embarking a Parcel of Troops 
on board of Flat-bottomed Veflel^ they 
fcaice any other, and landing with Dis- 
cretion. Their ydy^es to Sici^, Sardi-. 
nia, and Oddbrid were to the ftUl as eafy. 
Their Fle^ did not then fweep the Seas^ 
there were then but few Cbrfeirs, and when 
the Chriftiao Princes began to fit out any 
cpnfiderable Strength, the Mdhammdtm 
were upaBle to fl^d againll them ; but 
in a very- Ihort Time were, driven from 
their Conquefls, a certain Sign of the 
w.eaknefs of their Navy. 
map The moft for midab^ Power they ever had 
formidable at Sea before tlw middle of tl^. Sixteenth 
SeaJrma- Century, when they began to be dreaded 
in the M^terranean, was that fitted out 
by the-; Grand Sigmor, in the Year MD 
2ppCy i, under tfte CoRimand of S<dii^ 

Baih% 
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Bai^ to drive the Poftugmfe from their 
Conquefts, This Fleet failed from 
and reached Di», 'yi\Ach. Soliman be- 
^eged with the unfortunate Event related^ ’ 1“' ' 
ait large in the P<3r/«^rt^ Writings. But, 
^fides'that this Exj^cfidon was fet on 
^t abxwe forty Years aifoer the Difcovery 
of the wdieSy t^re was fo great a Kumber 
of Chrifoan Se^eu and Ofikers on board 
of tl^ Fleet, that we may foirly afcribe 
to them all the Honour of this Voyage. 

The Arabiau Colpnies difcovered on the ^eWCtU- 
Coafts of India.^ fince the Portuguese failed 
thither, have made forae believe they 
went to thofe Parts by Sea, and that they 
rnade their Setdements much ip the fame 
Manner the Portugu^e conquered and Pen- 
ned a vail Extent of Country from Cape 
Eidador quite to China'-, but it is certain, 
thefe Setdements were owing to a very dif- 
ferent Origin. The Arabs were at Sifaia 
and Mifambiqite before the Difeovery of tlje 
C^pe of Gm^Hope j and it was no very, 
diffi cult Matter for thefe who were in J^rii 
and in Eg^t, to go down to the Eaft 
Coaft, which for many Ages had been 
fem^ for Trade, Thus it was that they 
^d^ed the Egyptian Side of the RedrSea ; 
becaufe the Caravans of that great Pro-, 
vince came ufoally down thhher to trade, 
voth the Parjian Merch^ts, who brought 
them all Sorts of Coromoairies from the 
the Indies 93:^ China, which they exchang- 
ed wiih them for thofe of Egypt aiS 
Cbrijiendonh, were hfefters of Ara^ 
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Perjia^ and all the Provinces whic^ 
extraid quite to the /W/ej,and fo it was eafy 
for them to have travelled firom Kingdom to 
Kingdom, till they got to China, Had 
they be€» poflefled of great Fleets to make 
them Matters of the Sea, it is very likely 
they would have undertaken the Conquett: 
of this Country, as they did by all thofe 
they could get at with their Arms ; but we 
do not underftand by their Htftories, nor 
. even by the Portugmfe Accounts, that their 
moft confiderable Cities were owing to any 
Thing befides Trade and Religion. It 
was Trade that formed the Arabian Colo- 
nies Monbazay ^uihay and Mofambiqncy 
and fome other Places on the Way to the 
Great Indies^ where the firtt Families in- 
ereafed to that Degree, That, in Procefs of 
Time, they made a good Part of the In- 
habitants of the Places. Religion alfo 
gave Birth to fome Settlements, when Ido- 
latrous Princes were perfoaded to Mnham- 
vKdifm by Fakirs, who, as we ftall ob- 
ferve hereafter, often devoted themfelves 
to filch Millions. Under thefe two Pre- 
tences did Mohammedans get footing in 
feveral co^derable Ports of the Indies : 
But, tho’ they were in great Favor with 
the Princes, were very rich, and partook 
largely in the Government, they were 
never conlidered as the predominant Part, 
as they had not obtruded themfelves by 
Conquett. 

mcdTu”^ - ^ fomewhat hard to account for the 

Stttkmeuts, federal Mohammedan Settlements upon the 

Coafl 
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doaft of Afric^ between the Cape of Good- 
Hope and the Red-Sea. Thefe are of very Affic. 
obfcure Rife, and of a very different Na- 
ture from thofe which brought the greateft 
Part of AJia and j^ric under their Yoke. 

They were neither ere6ted nor aided by 
the Princes or Governors of Provinces, equal 
in Authority to Tributary Kings, where- 
fore Hiftory has no Mention of them: 

And fo little do we know of the interior 
Afric.^ that we cannot well decide the Way 
the flrft Mohammedans may have taken to the 
Eaft Coaft ; the little we know of the Hi- 
llory of thefe petty Kingdoms, we have 
from the Induftry of the famous Hiftorian 
John de Barros^yAio met with foine of their 
Chronicles. 

The Arabians fubdued Rgypt in the very 
firft Century of their Hejra ^ and fome 
Years afterwards they made a Conquell of 
AfriCf were Mailers of Arabia., and of all 
the Ports of the Red^Sca. There is fome 
room then to believe that this ftirring, 
this indefatigable and avaricious People, 
trading at tirft upon the Coaft with the 
Negroes, underftood they had their Gold 
from the Mines of Sofala and Monomatapa, 
that Ivory abounded in the Country, and 
that great Wealth might be thence accu- 
mulated •, this was furely the Rife of the 
firft Arabian Colonies in thofe Parts, tho’ 
juft at what Time we cannot fay. It was 
eafy for them to fettle upon this Coaft; 

■becaufe the Negroes who lived in the Up- 
land had no Towns, but dwelt in Hurts 

I like 
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like Nomads. '' It is thought indeed, 
that their firft conliderable Settlement was 
at MagadoxOf a City known, tho’ very ob- 
fcurely, by the Jrabian Geographers, 
which muft have been firft inhabited, be- 
caufe of its advantageous Situation. 

The Medouin or Eedwin Arabs had wan- 
dered to the uttermoft Parts of Egypt, of 
Nubia, and, perhaps, even of Barbary, and 
had fettled towards the Eaft Coaft j where 
they lived, in their aiicient Manner, under 
Tents, feeding of Flocks, which were 
their chief Support, while they cultivated 
fonie Trade with the Cafres', but the Bar- 
barity of thefe Cafres made them edge by 
Degrees to the Coaft, and there build a 
City whofe beginnings are to us unknown. 
After this, thefe fame Arabs ftrengthned 
by others, built Brava, and Monbaza, and 
fome other Cities of the Coaft quite to 
^liha. 

Thefe Colonies, according to one of 
the Hiftories of the Country cited by 
Barros, had been fettled about the Year 
CCCXX of theHejra, or DCCCCXXXII 
of Chriji. About the Year of the Heyra 
CCCC, of Chrift MIX, a Eerfian Prince, 
younger Brother to the Soltan of Shiraz, 
came to fettle at ^iha, Barros calls Sol- 
tan Hefen, the Father of this Prince, King 
of Shiraz’, but at the Time he Ipeaks of 
he could be only Khan or tributary Prince 
of Shiraz, fubjecf to Soltan Addulat, of 
the Family o£Buiya, who was Lord of all 
Fe^a, arid the principal Mohammedan 

Provinces 
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Provinces of the Upper from the Year 
oftheHejra CCCCIY, or of CM/MXIII, 
to the Year CCCCXI, of Chriji MXIX,^ 
and the fame fucceeded him to the Year of 
the Hejra CCCCLXXXVIII, of Chrijt 
MXCIY. It is alfo faid, that thefe Per- 
ftans called themfelves Amozaydi^ or Fol- 
lowers of the chief of a Se£l which 
clalhed with the Arabs and the Africans j 
but it is likely we mail read Irnamzada^ as 
if they were defcended from Ali^ by fome 
one of the Imams or Pontifs of the Per- 
Jian Seft; this Difierence was the Caufe 
that this new Colony of Perjtans went to 
the Place where they afterwards built 
^liha. 

Thofe at Magadoxo were the firll that Barros. 
difcovered the Gold Trade at Sofaky one 
of their Ships being horfed thither hy the j * 
Currents : but they did not make the Dif- ‘S' 

covery profelTedly, or on fet purpofe, tho* 
they had fome Knowledge of it ; becaufe 
they dared not go near Cape Currents^ 
which being Hill a dangerous Navigation, 
was abundantly more fo to thofe who 
made as little free with the Offing as poffi- 
ble. The Kings of ^liha made Difco- 
very of a good Part of the Coall, and 
became Mailers of Moniazay Melinda, and 
the Mes of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfra, 

Comro, and fome others; they , even lent 
fome Colonies over to the Ifland of St. 
Lawrence, and their chief Refidence was 
at Sofala. Thde Perfian Advenmrers, or 
ibeir Defcendants, were in Pofleffion,here, 

1 a long 
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Ibng before the Portugnefe found out the 
Way to the Indies : And other Colonies, at 
di&rent Times, from Pevfta and Arahia, 
did alfo feat themfolves on many Parts of 
this Coaft, and moft of the Cities were fo 
many Republics or little Kingdoms, when 
difcovered by Vafco de Gama. Some of 
them were Sonnis or of the Arabian Se£fc, 
others were Imatnisy or of the Perjian ; 
and thefe religious Diflenfions, as well as 
a Jealoufy of each other in Trade, ftirred 
them to great Wars, which it feems the 
other Arabs knew nothing o^ or any 
way concerned themfelves with. 

The Mohammedans being thus in Poflefr 
lion of the whole Coaft down to Cape 
Cemiry. Currents., obliged tbe Crfres to retire into 
the Country. It was feldom thefe Cafres 
came down to the Sea-Side, except to 
look for Ambergreefe , which the Sea 
threw up at certain Times : But they found 
it alfo more Southerly,' and trucked it 
with the Mohammedans, to whom they alfo 
brought Ivory, Gold-Du^ and Tygers, 
Leopards, and Lions Skins, which they 
had from the Defart. 

we It feems as in the third Century of 
o^in^ ^hammedifin, the Towns we are fpeaking 
of were not yet built, and that the Trade 
faamroe- Was immediately negociated with the Ne- 
AanSettU- groes themfelves by the Egyptian Mer- 
chants of the Red-Sea, and the Coaft of 
‘’j Arabia. This Coaft was as yet called no 
more than the Country of the Zdnges j and 
the Name of Zangttebttr, lince impofed on 
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it, feems to be given by the firft Naviga- 
tors who came thither from Perjia. Bar 
in the Indian Tongue fignifies a Coaft, as 
jlbulfeda and the other Eaftern Geogra- 
phers have obferved: And the PerHatis 
who were acquainted with the Malabar 
and fome other Coafts fo called by the /«- 
diansy called this Country of Negroes Zin- 
gebar or Zdnjebary if we pronounce it as 
the Arabs do, or Zingtiebar as the Perfians^ 
All the Shores Northward and then Eaft- 


ward quite to the River Indusy were in 
Subjeftion to the Mohammedans : And 
from the Indus down to Cape Comoriny 
they met with Mxyrs in many Places, but 
particularly at Calicut. Barros relates, 
that Sarama Payrimal being feduced to 
Mohammedifiny and being defirous to dye 
at MeccUy divided Malt^ary his Domini- 
ons, between his Children and Relations, 
and that he gave Calicut to one of his Ne- 
phews who was his chief Heir, together 
with the Title of Sammuy or Emperor of 
Malabar. 


D. i.l. 

c. 5. 
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The Moors coming to Cotilam to trade, 
this King Payrimal^ gave them Calicut Settlements 
where they kept their grand Warehoufes, there owmg 
not only of the Pepper and Ginger the ‘I'rade. 
Country abundantly produces, but alfo of 
all the Drugs and Spices which were 
brought from the Wands, and the utter- 
moft Parts of the Eaft. This Settlement 
and the Veneration the Samorinsy who 
fucceeded Sarama Payrimal, had tor the 
Mmsy gave them a great Sway at Calicttty 
13 aad 
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and upon all the Coaft, where they made 
Allyances with the Frincipal Indians^ who 
thought it an Honour to give them their 
Daughters in Marriage. TTiey infinuated 
themfelves alfo into a great Interefi: with 
the Princes of the difterent Parts of the 
Coaft, as Idalcatty NizamalucOf CstalmalucOy 
Madramalucoy for being at perpetual War 
with each other,, they made great account 
of the Mmrsy and endeavoured all they 
could to engage them in their Service, 
they being, in thofe Times, the beft Soldi- 
ers in all die Indies, Moft of the Patans 
or Kings of the Indies were Idolaters, 
nor had Mohamtnedifm taken any deep 
Root in the Country, nor did it till King 
Ekbary in the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century,, made a Couqueft of moft of 
thefe States. 

From Cape Comorin Eaftward, the Por- 
fuguefe did not meet with fuch Swarms of 
j\doors'y neverthelefs they were fetded upon 
Malaccay upon feveral Parts of Sumatray 
and among the Molucca's ' but there was 
fc^ce any of them in moft of the other 
Kingdoms. They w'ere already at Caatoffy 
and in the other chief Ports, when the 
Portagaefe arrived, but according to the 
Teftimony of our two Authors, they had 
been there ever fince the CCXXX Year 
of xkse.Hejra. 

*theyhad From thefe Premiles we deduce That 
four Ways the Arabs formed their Setdements four 
fev^al Ways- by Con^eft, by Difcovery, 
inthtiss- by Trade, and by Miffion. By the firft 
dies. Mcsns 
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Means they poflefled thenifelves of all the 
Provinces which made their vaft Empire : 
By the fecond they got footing in Afric 
down to Cape Currents^ among the poor 
unarmed Cafres who had it not in their 
Power to prevent them from feizing on 
what Parts they faw good: Their Colo- 
nies of MagadoxOj Brava^ and ^uiloa were 
fomewhat in the Nature of ours in thefe 
latter Times ^ but not fo difficult to main- 
tain, becaufe of the Proximity of the 
Red-Sea^ whence the Arahs had all Sorts 
of Affiftance. By the two other they 
feated therafelves in all the other Parts, 
but more efpecially by Commerce. Thefe 
Voyages were not in thofe Daysfo fafe 
and fo frequent; wherefore the Merchants 
were under a neceffity of making a long 
Stay at the principal Scales, where they 
rook to them Wives, their Religion al- 
lowing them a number; thefe new Fami- 
lies brought on others, and the Princes 
being fenlible it was greatly for their Ad- 
vantage to draw the Trade of Ptrjia^ Ara^ 
biaj and at the fame time of Egypt, and 
Europe, by the Red-Sea, into their own 
Ports, thefe Merchants met every where 
with the kindeft Ulage they could wife. 
Thefe Idolatrous Princes, confirmed in their 
old 'Superftitions, were not at all fcrupu- 
lous about di^rences in Religion, but ad- 
mitted all indifferently. So they readily 
allowed their Subjefts to embrace Moham- 
medifm, which they preferred to the reft ; 
becaufe of the hopes thefe Arabs gave 
1 4 them 
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them of Proteftion from the Soltans, 
whofe Power was known in the remoteft 
Eaft ; Even Princes themfelves made pro^ 
feffion of Mohammedifm in troublefom 
Times, that the Moors might join them • for 
in latter Days they were fo multiply ed, 
that they alone peopled whole Cities, or 
a part of the moft confiderable. Thus 
this Religion, w'hich has nothing very in- 
convenient in it, did by little and little ob- 
tain in many Parts; and at length received 
an accefs of Power, when fome of itsPro- 
feflbrs being raifed to the firft Polls in the 
Courts of Camhaya and Guzarat^ invited 
a greater number of thofe Afiatic ^urks 
called Rutnts, and even feized on fome 
Pofts, as did Ahzlic who raifed a con-^ 
liderable Settlement at DiUy from whence 
he a long time infefted the Portuguefe, 
fththStt- By Trade and Religion the jlrabs got 
iUmtrtts footing in fome Parts of Makhary as has 
already been noted, and by the fame 
171-/1* and Means they came to be very confiderable 
feReiigicn. Upon Malacca. They firft went thither as 
Merchants, and fome of them there fixing 
their Abode, gained many of the Idola- 
ters over to Mohamvtedifm. From Malacca 
they failed round to the Moluccdsy and 
having prevailed on the Kings of Tidere 
and together with feveral others to 

join with them in Religion, they reaped 
great Benefits from thefe Princes, whom 
the concerns of Trade, and the Prote&ion 
thefe Mms gave them room to hope, conn 
firmed in Mohammedifm, According to 
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the Portuguefe Writers they had not been 
long upon the Molucca's before our Difco- 
very of the Indies. 

They had been in China above five Their Sh- 
Hundred Years before, and, according to tkmm in 
our two Authors, they were there very 
numerous ; but the Severity of the Chineje • 

Laws prevented them from propagating 
their Faith with the fame Freedom they 
had been allowed in the Indies : So that 


they did not convert the they could 

obtain nothing farther there than the free 
Exercife of their Religion- The great 
number of them, before the Year CCC of 
the HejrUy lufficed to People a Part of the 
chief Cities of China, where the Portuguefe 
found them. 

Our Subject naturally leads us on to fay 
fomething of the manner how the Moham-- 
medans extended their Sect to the Extre- tenMtheit 
mities of jyia and Afric. Now the Man- Religion. 
ner of tliis was widely difierent from the 
Way taken to proclaim the Golpel to the 
Univerfo, particularly by the Apoftles in 
the firft Ages of the Church ; The Difci- 
ples of Chrifi were harmlefs, humble, 
poor, patient, and foes to Riches- and 
fo averfe were they to every fort of Vio- 
lence, That many of the primitive Chri-. 
ftians, moved by the Spirit of Meeknefs 
and Forbearance, fbrfook the Profelfion of 
Arms, deeming it unlawful to fight even 
with the Enemies of the State. The A- 


poftles and their Difciples confined them- 
folves to the pure Doftrine they had re- 
ceived 
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ceived from Jeftts Chriji'^ they expofed 
themfclves to numberlefs Torments in De- 
fence of it; they prayed for their Enemies, 
nor ever returned Evil for Evil; they 
hoarded not Wealth, and whatever the 
Believers depofited in their Hands, was 
faithfully diftributed to the Poor: Thus 
was it the Gofpel was firfl: recommend- 
ed to the World. 

^eRife The firffc Arabians were of different 
Mo- Manners,and had a contrary way of think- 
h^me- jjjg. entering into a Detail of 

the perfonal Qualities of Mohammed their 
Prophet, a turbulent ambitious Man ; let it 
fuffice that we draw you the exaft Pifture 
of their reputed Saints, and principal 
Friends to the Koran. Their whole Re- 
ligion confiffed in a fcrupulous Obfer- 
vance of Times of Prayer, Ablutions; in 
beftowing of fome Alms, and in fighting 
for the Efeabliftiment of their Empire. 
Their Sermons were very Ihort, and when 
they came into a Country they declared 
themfelves Companions of the Prophet, that 
they were come to exhort them to em- 
brace the Religion he had taught, and to 
root them out if they refofedi Thus was 
it the Conqueror of y^'ricy addreffed him- 
felf to the Africans'.^ and all the Propaga- 
tors of this pernicious Seft have always 
talked after the very felf fame Rate. And 
thus was the Koran erefted not only upon 
the Ruins of Paganifin \a Arabia; but alfo up- 
on the Ruins of ail States and Profeflions, 
and that, by Blood, by Plunder, and by all 
the Cruelties to be imagined. Hiftory 
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. Hiftory does not inform us that the ^ey did 
Mohammedans ufed any other Means to ^otfpread 
fpread their Doftrin. It is true, indeed, 
that in fome of their Books we read of <eiBion and 
Difputes they had with the Chriftians of InfiruBion. 
the Seventh Century, in which they boaft 
of confounding them. Emir Cond^ in his 
Hiftory of Ahf tells us, this Kalif dilpu^ 
ted with a Chriftian Monk, and fo clearly, 
from the Gofpel, convinced him That 
Mohammed was the Paraclete or Comforter 
promifed by Jefus Chrijl, that the Monk 
embraced Mohammedifm: But fuch Examr 
pies, as liable as they are to doubt, are lb 
very uncommon, that nothing can thence 
be inferred to fatisfy us they made as 
many Profelytes by the Strength of Argu- 
ment and Convi 6 uon, as by Might and 
Viftory. In the Writings of the Eajlern 
Chriftians we have Examples, and even the 
Afts of many Difputes upon Religion, 
but ever to the Advantage of the Chrifti- 
ans. Accordingly the Mohammedans but 
feldom recurred to this Way of drawing 
Men. into their Belief^ it could not anfwer 
their Purpofe, and varyed from the Begin- 
nings of their Religion. 

When they were unable to propagate ’they were 
their Faith by Arms, as they had done in '^77 
a Part of and Mric, it do^ not ap- 
pear They had recouife to any Thing but .^hde they 
Cunning, Treachery, and their own Inte- were 
reft \ they did not venture to condemn the 
Religion by Law eftablifhed in a Coun- 
try where they were Strangers, on the 

contrary, 
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contrary, they were very cautious how 
they oriended thofe they dreaded. But 
they had nothing to fear in the Sea Ports 
of the Indies j for the native Idolaters 
are not apt to take Umbrage at religious 
Differences, and have never made it their 
Endeavour to draw Strangers into their fe- 
verai Se£i:s. The Fakirs or Mohammedan 
Devotees were by no means prone to the 
ralh Doings they fometimes ventured on 
for the Sake of Religion; and if we make 
a Scrutiny into the Number of their Mar- 
ty rs,wefliall find them but few in Number, 
if we except thofe who dyed Sword in 
band,who are all honoured with that Dig- 
nity. It hapned alfo, but feldom in the 
Primitive Times, That Dervifes or Fakirs 
undertook long Journeys in the Gaufe of 
Mohammedifin : But when any Prince was 
difpofed to embrace it, then they fent for 
fome who made an End of imru&ing 
him; and, upon 7’idore^ the Portagtteje 
found one of this Sort, w ho was come to 
wafh away the Lees of the old Idolatry in 
that Kingdom. The Moors expeOed to 
get by it if they undertook to propa- 
gate their Kelson; and made them- 
lelves Mafters of the Trade, by promifing 
to defend the Princes againft their Ene- 
mies ; and fending for further Supplies of 
their own People, they added to their 
Strength, and often reigned Chiefs of the 
Ports that had received them as Foreign 
Dealers. Sometimes, under the Mask of 
Devotion, thtiy perfuaded the Princes, and 
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the moll confiderable Perfonages to go 
Pilgrims to Mecca^ or to fend rich Pre- 
fents thither j by which means they had 
fo advanced their Afiairs in the princi- 
pal Empories, that, when the Portuguefe 
arrived, they tranfa£led all the Trade of 
the Eaft. In this flourilhing State, they 
without difficulty drew over to them 
a great many Perfons, and particularly 
Slaves and Meftices, who thereby became 
exempt from all Tribute, as they claimed 
the advantages at firll granted to the 
Mohammedans to allure them into the 
Ports. 

By thefe Means and Methods did the 
Mohammedans propogate the Koran^ which 
has ftill more extenlively prevailed lince 
the time the Mogul Emperors became 
Mailers of the Kingdoms of Canibaya^ 
Guzarat and many others, where this Se£t 
had not yet admillion, and where it was 
miflxufted, feeble, and in no condition to 
make any Attempt. 

Now the difference between thefe Mif- 
lions and thofe of the primirive Chri- 
ftians is obvious, as much as fome mo- 
dern Authors have dared to make the 
Comparifon 5 they are not even to com- 
pare to thofe of latter Times. 

Path- Naverettc writes that in his time 
there were about five hundred thoufand 
Moors in China and believes they had 
not been in the Country above five hun- 
dred Ye^ and that they had conlider- 
ably muitiplyed by Marriages : He adds 
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that many of them took Degrees in the SeS: 
of Uteratif but that the reft confidered them 
as Apoftates, whence it is plain they 
thought this Se£t incompatible with their 
Religion. 

By what has been hitherto offered, 
we may pretty clearly difcem how the 
Mohammedans may have at firft got in- 
to China and it feems that they did 
not fcrce an Admittance as elfewhere, 
but iniinuated themfelves under the pre- 
tences of Trade chiefly ; and that 
the Trade driven by the Upper Canary 
.was the moll; ufual and expemtious : But 
we cannot tell exa6lly what this Rout 
may have been, becaufe not only our 
Authors of the middle Ages and the 
modern Greeks, but alfo the Arabs and 
the Terfians have under the denomina- 
tion of Turks and Tartars comprehended 
many Nations of difcordant Manners, 
Tongues, and Religion, befides that the 
moll able Geographers have never prick- 
ed down the Limits of the Extent they 
place them in. 

They molt of them fay that the Coun- 
try of Shafts is the boundary of the Provin- 
ces lubjecl to the Mojlems, and confines 
upon Turhefian. Then when they fpeak 
of Tiirkefian or Tokareftan, which is the 
lame * they agree in nothing about it. 


* 0/<r Author here ftemingly contradiBs what he 
ajferts in a Pajfage before, but he here mderfiands that tho” 
theft two were difinBPrcvifces confidered as fuch^as they 

but 
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Ixit in faying It is a very vaft Province Abulfcda 
beyond the Oxtis and Country of Balk ^ 
and that it reaches to Badakfianj which 
is thirteen Days diftant therefrom. In ahn Ara- 
Tokarejian they place a great number of bian Geo- 
Nations, which they comprehend under grafts. 
the general Name of itarks ; and the 
chief of them are thele. The People of 
Btijak, free, very barbarous, and their 
Country twelve Days in Extent : The 
Najahis, or Nogais^ who inhabit a very 
great Country, a Month in Dimenfion : 

Thofe of Ferak^ in a Country of the 
fame Extent^ they have a King and 
are Mohammedans of the Se£t of jilt,, whofe 
Defcendants they pretend to be, and 
whom they take to be the God of the 
Arabs. 

Then they come to the Tartars,, proper- 
ly fo called, whom they write Tatars ; 
cruel, inhuman, lawlefs and without Re- 
ligion, except that moft of them worlhip 
the Sun j in Language they differ from 
the reft : They fpeak alfo of thofe they 
cay Tagazgazy a Name varioufly written, 
from the aptnefs of taking one Letter for 
another, in a Charafter wherein a Point 
or two differently placed quite alters the 
Pronunciation : Others they have, called 
Hakak’,, thefe are free, and worfliip the 


were included in each ether, they are to he cemfiderei 
hut as one evben either of the hornet it ufurped in a 
gentral Stnfe. 
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Stars as did the ancient Arabs, and forhe! 
of them were Chriftians: Others, called 
Hettis, who inhabit a Tra£t of twenty 
Days Extent, more polite and ingenious 
than the preceding : Thofe of Harkir the 
fame, they had a King greatly refpefited 
by them, in whde prefence no Man ap- 
peared till he had attained his fortieth 
Year : The Larkasjes, the Catlajes, and 
fome others are as unkown : The Caz, 
who were Chriftians, and a very potent 
People, formerly fobjeft to the Sdjukiatt 
Soltans j but who waged War with Soltaa 
Sinjar the Son of MalecShah, defeated 
him and took him Captive, tho after a 
Years Confinement he made his Efcape : 
The Geographers fpeak alfo of the Ba-' 
hara or Tahara who poflefied a Country 
of forty Days Journey, among whom there 
were Chrifiians, Jews, Jbhhammedans, I- 
dolaters, and Magians or worjhippers 
Fire : Many more are named in Hiftb- 
ry, the Moguls, the HiatheUtes, the Kip^ 
jaks, the Alains, the Karis and Mzrkis^ 
in fine many numerous Hoards who 
were fiibdued by Jenghiz-Khan, but who 
before obeyed Ung Khan, whom he over- 
threw in Battle. 

This detail may evince it impoffible to 
know what People our Authors and even 
the Orientals mean, when they they ufe 
the general Denomination of T’urks and 
Tartars. And if in Europe we are at 
fo great a loft to trace out the ancient 
Cities^ and the many Nations whofe 

Names 
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^Janies ftand recorded in Hiftory, we 
muffc be infinitely more to feek when 
we attempt to recover Cities and Coun- 
tries fo very imperfectly known to the 
Ancients, who have fo often changed both 
Name and Mafter, and who have been 
1 q harralled and ravaged by continual 
Wars. 

Now, as it may be obferved, among 
the People and Nations, fo compre- 
hended under the general Denomina- 
tion of Tartars y there was a great Num- 
ber of Chriftians, not only when Jenghiz 
Khan ereCted his Empire but long before 
this Epoch : For in the Hiftory of the 
NeJiortOMs we read that Timothy, their Ca^ 
iholic, who fucceeded Hananjafiua, the 
fame mentioned in the Chinefe and Syri- 
ac Infcription, wrote to the Khan or Em- 
peror of the Tar,ars and to fome other 
Princes of Turkefian, exhorting them to 
embrace the Ghriftian Faith, which he 
did together with two hundred thoufand 
of 'his SubjeCfs. We may be fiire 
thefe People were true Tartars or Turks, 
the fame Catholic being confulted by the 
Bifhop, he fent into the Country, con- 
cerning the manner how he was to 
make them keep Lent, and celebrate 
the Service ' they being accuftomed to 
Milk and Flefh, and unafed to Corn and 
W'^ine. His anfwer was, that in Lent 
they fhould abftain from Flefh; but that 
during the fame they might have Milk 
as ulual ; and that as to the celebration 
m they 
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they Ihould abfolutely provide them- 
felves with Bread and Wine. From that 
time we, in the Bicclefiaftic Notitta of 
the Nefiorian Church, have a Metro- 
politan of ‘tarkefian^ one of Tangaty one 
of Chanhalig or Cambaluy and one of G2- 
pgar and N(wakat ; as . they had Me- 
tropolitans they muft needs have had 
Bimops under them ^ and accordingly we 
Abulfar. find one called Adar Danha^ in the Hi- 
p. flory of Jenghiz Khan ; Mar is conferred 

on Saints and Bilhops, and Danha is a 
proper Name, very common among the 
Neftoriansy but not to fignify a Town as 
Hifl. of Khan's Hiftorian miftakes. The 

Khanp. Arabian Authors agree that Cahuly 

ib ‘6 which they place in an extent of Coun- 
Abulfed. try they call Bamiany whole Capital was 
P- 5^2. ^ Balky was the laft City 

inhabited by MoJlemSy tho’ pretty much 
blended with Chrifiiansy Jewsy Magiansy 
or Worpifpers of Fircy and Idolatrous In- 
dians. Now altho’the Mohammedans were 
very powerful in Chm'ajfany Chowarazmy 
the Mawaralnahra or ‘Tranfoxaney and tho’ 
among the Turks and TartarSy we juft 
now mentioned, there were thofe who 
had received Mohammedifm'y their Num- 
ber was but fraall, and unable to ex- 
tend their Colonies into Chtnay fo that 
tho’ in the Courfe of feveral Ages fome 
of them may have gone thither by Tar- 
tary and have fettled, it is more likely 
the body of them went through the In- 
dies. We have taken notice of the Set- 
tlements 
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tlements they had upon the Coaft of 
friCf and a Trade had been opened between 
Perjid and China before, by the Canal de- 
fcribed by our Authors : But the way 
was Hill made clearer for them, by the 
Indian Conquefts of the Gaznavid ScJtanSj 
fo called becaufe the Seat of their Em- 
pire, which lafted one hundred and fifty 
Years, was at Gaznah^ a City which fome 
Gec^raphers make the Capital of a Pro- 
vince of the fame Name, while others 
place it in the Country of Bamian^ and 
others in Zablejiaan or Gour : For we 
cannot too particularly inform our Readers 
who have not applyed to the Oriental 
Tongues, That the Eaftern Geographers, 
even thofe who are cryed up for their 
Accuracy, are feldom of one Mind as to 
the Divifion of Provinces. Ths firft of 
thefe Soltans was SahaStaUn whofe Son, 
Tamnaddukt Abulkafm Mahmud^ began 
his Reig^n in the Year of the Hejra 
CCCLXXX V II and of Chrift DCCCX V II. 
The Arabian Hiftorians and the Perjian 
write that he compelled a great many In- 
dians into Mohammedifm^ and among other 
things it is obferved that he took the 
City of Sumtiatj upon the Sea Shore, 
where there was an Idol which he or- 
dered into Pieces. It is plain alfo that 
during the ceafelels Wars between thefe 
' Soltansy and fome others with their 
Neighbours, feveral of them, after a De- 
feat, took Refuge in the Indies. Whence 
this Part f.varmed with Mohammdansy and 
m z efe 
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efpecially after fome of the Kings of /«- 
doji an had embraced their Faith, as did 
others in Malabar^ Malacca^ the Moluccas^ 
and moft of the circumjacent Iflands ^ which 
we learn ftoin the Portugmfe Authors on- 
ly, the Arabians having no mention at 
all about it. 

They went to China then partly by 
bath hy Sea Land through ifitrkejlan^ and by Sea from 
and Land. SiraJ., as w e read in our Authors, to 
whom alr.ioft alone we are indebted for 
this Information. The Syftem of Bergeron., 
and fome Moderns that have followed 
him, is grounded upon a ftlfe Supoii- 
tion That tlie Arabs knew and ufed 
the Compafs a long dme before us, a 
Notion countenanced by our latter Ac- 
counts of China, that tell us the Chi- 
ncfc had that piece of Know ledge, w hich 
is an empty Aliertion. Our two Authors 
report that Siraf was the Boundary of 
the Chinefe Navigation, and that they 
fteered the fame Courfe the Arabs did ; 
creeping almoll continually along Shore, 
and keeping the Land aboard as much 
as poffible. So that the great number of 
Mohammedans at Canfu, when that City 
was facked, had increafed there by the 
means of Merchants from Perfta and Sy- 
ria, partly by Sea and partly by^ Land, 
w ho there enjoyed the free^ Exercife of 
their Religion, as well as the jfew, 
d:d ChrijUans and Indians. 

%h'^oc- obfervable That the Mohammed- 

^ ans never attempted to fpread their Do- 

China. ' ^Iria 
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ftrin \n%hina^ as they had done in o- 
ther Parts; either reftrained by the Laws 
which made it Penal, or unable to win 
over the Chineje who may have been more 
hard to convince than were afterwards the 
Kings and People of the Neighbouring 
Iflands, who profelled Mohammeaij'm before 
die PwtugHeJe found out the way to them. 

The, Mohammedan MilBonaries have never 
been numerous, and of the great number 
of Saints of their Se6t, concerning whom 
they have long and tedious Stories, not 
one Soul ever expofed his Life in the 
Propagation of Mohammedifm. This a- 
borainable Se£t w'as eftablifhed by Vio- 
lence only, by Slaughter, and the Horrors 
of War, and thus w^as it that it diriufed 
it felf over- all the Countries fubdued by 
Mohammed and his Succellors. Thus was 
it that Taminaddulet Mahmud the Son of 


SahetStakin conveyed it into a part of the 
Indies he conquered, fince when it has 
infenlibly over-ran the Country, but efpe- 
cially lince the Mogul Emperors, defcended 
of Tamerlan^ have made public profellion 
of it : Notwithftanding which, there are 
ftill a great number of Idolaters in Indo- 
and in our Days there are many Ra^ 
ja’s or Indian Princes who adhere to their 
old Syftem, as So alfo moft of the Pa- 
tans or Nobles, the Banians or Merchants, 
and the body of the common People. 

By our laft Accounts there is a great rum- 
number of Mohamnudans in China^ and 
Hav^rettt writes That in his time they ans^ ’ 
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were computed at above five >hiindted 
thoufand, which is fufficiently confirmed 
by our French Mitiionaries. Thefe allure us 
the Chmefe Mohammedans take no Degrees^ 
as do the reft of the Literati^ to qualify 
them for Pofts^ and that this they obferve 
out of a Religious Principle, thinking it un- 
lawful to perform the Chinee Ceremonies, 
fo long the Sabjeft-matter of Difpute, 
and which, after a Deliberation of almoft 
feventy Years ftanding, have been at 
length condemned by the Holy See. By 
feveral Accounts we are alfo informed 
That the Mohammedans who do take the 
Degrees, are rejected by the reft as Apor 
ftates, fo that they on their part quite 
renounce the Mohainmedan Faith, re- 
taining nothing thereof but the averfion. 
|hey have contraQed to Swines Flelh. 
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A N 

INQUIRY 

CONCERNING 

The yE WS difcovered in 
CHINA. 

O U R Authors obferve that in the ge- 
neral Devaftation of ChinUy and par- 
ticularly when Canfu was taken, a great 
number of Chrifiians^ Mohammedans^ 

and Farjis \_Parjees^ were put to the Sword. 
In the preceding Inquiries we have difcuiled 
the Origin oiChrifttanity and Mohammedtjm 
in this Country- but it is impoffible to 
fpeak fo pofitively concerning the Jews 
there ; for theHiftory of the Country affords 
no Light to guide us in this Refearch, the 
Chinefe for the moft Part, as is faid, omit- 
ting all foreign Matter, or what relates to 
Strangers- and, if we may rely on the 
Teftimony of the moft learned Jefmts^ 
their Hiftory is quite filent as to the Sub- 
je6t we are now upon: And yet there is a 
great number of Jews in China^ as may 
be gathered from our two Authors, and 
m 4 the 
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the rather as they are ftill in feveral Vtch 
yinc^ but particularly in the Trading 
Cities. 

Fath. Matthew Riccij whofe Work con- 
tains the firft genuin Inlormations we 
had concerning Chincty left: behind him in 
hi§ Metnpirs, froni whence Tngaut conisr 
Trig.«J/ piled his Book, De Chnjttana Expeditione 
fufra. aptid Sinasj a yery remarkable Story to our 
Purpofe. A Jew of the City of CaifamfUj 
the Capital of the Province of Honan^ 
coming to Pekin to take his Degrees, aiKi 
hearing that this Stranger and his Compa- 
nions adored one onlyGod, and abhorred 
the Superftitions of ttte idolatrous Nations 
and the Mohammedansy had the Curiofity to 
pay him a Vilit. Fath. cpndwfting 

him intp the Chappel, he there faw a Pi- 
cture of the blefi^ Virgin with the Infant 
Jefus in her Arms, and a Su John near at 
Hand, and taking them for Rebe.kah, Jor 
eoby and Efajty thought he knew them: 
And after the fame Manner he guefled at 
Sight of the four Evangelifts. The Fa- 
ther put feveral C^eftions to him, ^nd by 
hisAnfwers underftood he prQfefied the 
Old Law ; and that he acknowledged him-r 
felf an Ifraelitey and not a Jew : ■\S^ere- 
upon Father Ricci concluded him a DeC- 
pendant of the Ten Tribes carried away 
into Captivity, and difperfed over the 
nttennoft Parts of the Eafi. He fhewed 
him the Bible of Phthpp II. printed by 
Plantiity and this Jew knew the Hebrew Char 
fafters but could not read them. 

■ He 

- V 
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He related that in the City whence he 
{:ame, there were ten or twelve Thcufand 
JewiJh Families, who had a good hand- 
Jom Synagogue, which they had lately re- 
|juilt at a conliderable Expence ; That for 
five or fix Hundred Years they had there 
preferved the Pentateuch written upon 
Rolls, which they held in great Venera- 
tion : That ap Hamcheu the Capital of the 
jProyince of Chequiang^ there was ftill a 
greater Number of Ifraelites and a Syna- 
gogue • That fome aHb there were in other 
Provinces, but, that being deftitute of Syna- 
gogues, they were greatly decreafed in 
Number. We are told, that this Jeiv in 
pronouncing Ibme Hebrew Words differed 
fiom our Manner, as in Hterofoloim and 
Mofeia : He informed them That fume of 
his Countrymen underftood Hebrew^ and 
among the reft a Brother of his : That for 
his Parpj having, from his Youth up, ap- 
)lyed himfelf to the Chinefe Literature, 
le had neglected the other ; He frank.- 
Y confeflS, that for this Reafon he 
aad been deemed unworthy to enter 
|he Synagogue, by the Perfon who was 
Chief of it ; But that he was not very fe- 
licitous about his Exclufion, provided he 
obtained his Doctors Degree. 

It were to be wifhed Path. Ricci or fbme 
pther Miffionary had been a little better 
acquainted with Hebrew ; for by the read- 
png of their Books, they might have known 
phe Difference between thefe Copies which 
muff; have been ancient^ and thofe at pre- 
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Voyages, fent in the Hands of the Jews. Bernier is 
Tom. II. of Opinion there may have been of them 
P- , in the Kingdom of Kajhemir • and cites 
^ fottic Letters which Father Buf yetis the Jo- 
y?df, who was at Debit, received from a 
German Jefuit at Pekin, which informed him 
he had feen feme who had preferred Judaifra 
and the Old Teftament •, who knew nothing tf 
the Death of Jefus Chrift, and wht wmild 
ha ve made the Jefuit their Kakan, if he 
would but home aMained from Pork. Now 
this Jftiit 'was father ^dam Schall, who 
lived above fifty Years in China with great 
Repute, being a Mandarin of the firft 
Order, and Prelident of the Tribunal of 
Mathematics. He during his long Abode 
in the Country, by his Intereft and by his 
Underftanding, as well as his Succeffors in 
the fame Employs, might have difeovered 
fomething more than we have concerning 
the Jews in China-, but they have neglefted 
the Thing. It only appears, by what Fath. 
Trigatft writes. That their Number was not 
very great, and that it rather diminifhed 
than nor, becaufe many, to qualify thenj* 
felves for Of5ces,confbrmed to the Religion 
of the Conntry: And it is remarkable that 
the Jews excluded thofe who applyed 
therafelves to’ the Chinefe Studies, which 
were necefiary to attain to their Degrees^ 
by which it is plain they thought the 
Pra£tices of the Literati not free from 
Idolatry; and the Mohammedans, who 
were more in Number, thought the feme 
Way, and no one of them could take his 

Pegrees 
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Pegrees without renouncing Mohammer 
difin. 

Father Ricci who thought thefe JJraeli- 
tes of Caifamfu might be lome Remains of 
the ten Tribes tranlkted by Shalmanefer^ 
does not feem to be much out of the Way. 
Benjamin the Jew relates tl^t in the Coun- in Itiner. 
try of Nifapor there were fome who pre- P- J»7- 
tended to be of the Tribes of I>any Zehw- 
Itm, Jflxr, and Naphtali: But we want 
many particulars to enable us to judge what 
there may be in this Nodon, or whether 
it is a mere Conje£ture or no. Welhould 
have their Books, we fliould know which 
they admit and which they are not ac- 
quainted with: For the. Ijraelites of the 
ten Tribes ccwld neither have nor acknow- 
ledge the Books of the Prophets which 
fo leverely reproach the Kings and People 
of Ifrael with their Idolatry; no more 
than what was written during and after 
the Capdvity. Wherefore what Father 
^rigaut relates of the JeWy That he re- 
hearfed the Stories of EJiher and Juditby 
gives us to underfiand that he knew thofe 
Books of Holy Writ, which had been 
impoffible if he had not been acquainted 
with the other Jews. 

But what Ricci fays of the Story of 
Judith mull; not make us fofpeft his Ve- 
racity, bec^e that Book is not in the 
Hebrew Canon; for the Jews had fome 
Knowledge of it as appears by de Voifms, 
learned Prefice on the Ptigio Fiaeiy and by 
(be Hebrew Tyanflations of it t^t have 

been 
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been printed ; and what is more, the Jms 
of 'Perfia have a Verfion of it in the Lan- 
guage of that Country, whence it may 
have reached China, 

Father Ricci afterwards fent a Brother 
^efuitj a Chineje born, to the City of Cai-^ 
fatnf 'u, to inquire into the Truth of what 
the Jew had reported, and he found things 
to be exaftly as he had faid. He procur- 
ed a Copy of the Beginning and Ending • 
of the Books thefe Jeyis had in their Syna- 
gogue^ and upon collating thefe Copies 
with the Hebrew Pentateuch , there ap- 
peared an exa£fc Conformity of Paflages 
and CharaSters between them, excepting, 
fays Trigatcty that, according to the ancient 
Cuftom, thefe Jews had no Points. The 
Conformity of Charafter is a moft certain 
Proof that thefe Books were not of the 
firft Antiquity ; and the Obfervation add- 
ed, That they were written without Points 
is no Proof at all ; for at this Day the 
Fentateuchs written upon great Rolls of 
Parchment, as the Jews have them in their 
Synagogues, are- deftitute of Points. So 
that iiora Inch uncertain Documents it is 
impoffible to fay. whether Jews went to 
China foon after the Tranfmigradon of the 
Ten Tribes, or whether they came after- 
wards, as did the Chrijtians and Moham- 
medans^ which is moft likely to have been 
the Cafe. For without enlarging on this 
SubjeQ:, we on all Sides learn That fince 
the Deftruflion of Jerufakm^ there is hard- 
ly a Country where they have not been 
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in great Numbers, befides thofe who were 
in Perfm and Egyp before that Time. 

Before Mohammedifin there were whole 
Nations of them in Arabia, as may be 
proved by many Paflages of the KcraUj 
where they are mentioned. We have the 
Conteft of Gregentiasj Bilhop of the Sara- 
cens^ with a Jew called Herbanus^ and by 
the Hiftory of his Life in the Greek Meao- 
logies and other Authors, we underftand 
that he was font to Elefbaan.,lLmQ of Ethio- 
pia, who was then at War with the Jew 
Duuaan, King of the Homerites, a great pocock. 
Enemy to the Chrifiians, by the Arabs Sftdm. 
called Dmaas But it is impoffible to ga- hifi.ArJt, 
ther any help from the MohammedanKxahors P- 33- 
about thefe Affeirsj for all their Hiliories 
of theTimes before theirProphet,are a Heap 
of grofs Fables without the leaft Authori- 
ty. We muft therefore confine ourfelves 
to the Time thereabouts, and to their Hi- 
ftorians who have written fince the Rife of 
their Empire. 

The Jews were perfecuted by the Chri- 
ftian Emperors, and efpecially by Heraclms, 
who put a very great Number of them to 
Death, becaufe, fay the Arabs, he was 
admoniflied to beware of a circumcifed 
Nation, from whom he had every Thing 
to dread : This he conftrued of the Jezvs, 
not dreaming of the Arahs,vi\K> were many 
of them circumcifed, as were afterwards 
thofe who followed M>bammcd j for all 
the Arabs were not fo. This drove a 
great Multitude of Jews mto the Domi- 
nions 
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nions of Perfia^ where feme of theirt 
had been ever fince the firii Captivity^ 
Mid Htfliory informs os that they olteq 
ftirred up thofe infidel Princes againft 
the Chriftians : But they afterwards en- 
joyed more Liberty under the Mohamme- 
dans^ who never difturbed them in the 
Exercife of their Religion; which was the 
Reafon they muitiplyed greatly in all the 
Provinces of the Eafi. And when the 
City of Bagdad was built by the Kalif 
Almanfur, and became the Capital of the 
Mohammedan Empire, the Jews fettled 
there, and became very wealthy, and 
very potent. 

TTiey thrived by various Means ; many 
of them cultivated the Sciences, particu- 
larly Philofophy, Allronomy, and Phyfic; 
others conceroed therafelves with Trade, 
in which the Nation has ever been very 
induftrious; and fome got into the pub- 
lic Revenues and Cuftoms, as Receivers 
and Infpeaors. In a Word, they became 
fo numerous and fo potent, that as the 
Chriftians had obtained the Privilege to 
have their Patriarchs, they obtained almoft 
the fame for a Chief of their Nation they 
called Rajh Haggola, or He^gaiat, whence 
tl^ Arals have their Ras aljahity or Prince 

the Exiles, who exercifed the fame Ju- 
r^£tion over die Jevis the Patriarchs 
did over the Chrijlians. 

In hlrte- _ This is what Rabbi Benjamin is very 

Tor. p. 7 1, difiule on, but with too much exaggeration, 
after the Manner, of the Jems, laying he 
" - had 
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had a plenary Authority and a kind of Pre- 
rogative over thofe of his Nation. Some 
Jews by this imaginary Prerogative of 
their Chiefe, have thought to elude the 
genuin Drift oi Jacob's Prophecy, Scepter 
jhall not*depart from Judah : But Confantm 
I’Emperettr in the Preface to his Tranflation 
of Benjamin's Travels, takes Notice of 
fome Paflages of this kind, and refutes 
them very folidly • for not to mention that 
all their Authors agree They have had 
no Prince of the Line of Dofoid to govern 
them lince the Deftruftion of the fe- 
cond Temple' the Tcftimony of Tra- 
vellers, Ancient and Modem, confirm this 
Truth beyond all Contradi6non : But the 
Jews for vi^ant of Proofs have embraced 
and ever made a great Stir about the firft 
Reports which have from Time to Time 
prevailed of Jewip Princes that have been 
faid to be difcovered in far diftant Parts. 

One of the moll remarkable Inftan- 
ces of this kind, was upon the firft News 
that arrived in Portugal of the Difco- 
very of the Prefer John or King of 
Ethiopia. Thofe who had been fent out 
reported that this Prince was of the Race 
or Solomon., that all his SubjeSb were cir- 
cumcifed, that they kept the Sabbath, that 
they abftained from the Flefh of Swine, 
and that they obferved many Jewip Cu- 
ftoms; And as there were two Jews a- 
mong thofe who went on this Difcovery 
they failed not to magnify every ObjeQ: to 
their own People, who wanted nothing 

more 
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to fatisfy them there was a Jewip King iif 
jifrky whence they deduced every Confer 
quence that could flatter them. Thus Rabbi 
Ifaac Aharhtnel^ who was then at Lisbon, did 
in fome Parts of his Commentary upon 
the Prophets, recur to the firft Accounts the 
Lertiiguefe gave of the great number of 
Jews they found in the Indies* The Jews 
of Conjiantinople there printed a Spamfi 
Tranflation of a pretended Letter from 
Pr^er John, in Hebrew Charafters, and 
dilperfed it about every where in diiferent 
liangUages. But the Jews did not long 
enjoy their Dream ; for the Portngueje, go- 
ing into the Country, found that as much 
as the Ethiopians were wedded to certain 
Jcidaical Praftices, in which fome Writers 
have in vain endeavoured to juflify them, 
they were neverthelefs Chriftians. 

But, to drop this delufory Prerogative, it 
is certain the Jews have for many Ages 
fw armed all the Eaji over^ Perjia is foU 
of them, and they had a Synagogue at 
Modain, the ancient Sekiicia of the P^^r- 
thians, out of.whofe Ruins Bagdad was 
partly built ; and when the Jews removed 
to this new City, they became very 

f ^werfol, and obtained of the Kalifr fuch 
rivileges as differed but little from thofe 
the Chriftians were allowed. And parti- 
cularly they attained to the Honour of 
having a Chie^ the fame the Arabs call 
Ras al Jalut, fo much talked of by Benja^ 
min and Abraham Zacut, the Author of the 
JukhaJfin. Some learned Men of oiw 

owa 
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5wn Times have doubted of what the 
'yews relate of the Ceremony of In- 
Italling this their Magiftrate, but it is 
very true ; and ought not to be reckoned 
a flight enfign of Sovereignty. We read 
in the Hiftory of the Eaflern Chriftians, 
that it was the ufual Cuftom for the 
hammedan Princes to leave them the free 
Choice of their Patriarchs ; but the Per- 
fon elefted could not be invefted with this 
Dignity, till approved by the Sovereign. 
There were even Canons which made'it un- 
lawful for Bifhops to inaugurate or in- 
throne a Patriarch till his Eleftion had 
been confirmed in public Form, which 
thefe Chriftians wifely ordained to obviate 
fuch Inconveniences as have frequently taken 
Birth from the Ambition and Tealoufy of 
fome private Men. - Wherefore, before they 
Confecrated or inftalled a new Patriarch, 
they, befides the Conge d'EUre^ ufoally 
brought him into the Soltan’s Prefence, 
or to the Governor of the Country; and 
when the Eleftion was confirmed, the new 
Patriarch was in great State conduced to 
the Church, or the Patriarchal Palace. 

We find many Inftances of this in the 
Hiftory of E^pt, and in that of the Catho- 
lics or Nefiorian Patriarchs ; while nothing 
of the like is recorded of the Jewijh 
Chief But as they were very rich, and 
oftentimes very powerful at the Courts of 
thefe Mohammedan Princes, where everj* 
Thing gave way to Gold, it is very likely 
diey obtained much the fame Honours 

n con- 
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conferred on the Chrifiians. According* 
ly if we examin the Recital of Abraham 
of Salamanca^ and fome other jfea;jr- as- 
Benjamin and others fince him, it will be 
perceived thefe Cafes were almoft the 
fame. It is impollible to luppofe their 
Writings are tabulous* they do not 
prove That the Princes of the Exiles held 
any Sovereignty over their own Nation, 
nay, their beft Authors ingenuoufly confefs 
there was ito luch Thing, if we except pri- 
vate Regulations and Orders among them- 
felves. So that they were not much better 
than Chiefs of Synagogues, or of the San- 
hedrim of latter Times, and confiderably 
inferior in Authority to the Patriarchs, 
when it bapned that the Prince confirmed 
the Ele£fion. 

The main Difference between the Chri- 
ftian Patriarchs and the fmip Chiefs, 
was. The former were invefted with a 
Power over all the Churches within the 
Limits of their See, and fuch a one the 
latter feem not to have enjoyed. For 
what Abraham of Salamanca^ and Benjamin 
fay,. That at Bagdad he was ufliered in 
by the Title of Son of David, w'hen he 
made his Entry, fo proclaimed by the ex- 
ulting Voices of the Croud- is in the firfl 
Place not much to be relyea on from fuch 
Hands, and, in the next, is but a feeble 
« Proof of any Sovereign Power refidentin 
the Houfe of David. And belides that 
the fews themfelves confefs There is a very 
great Confufion in their Genealogies, there 
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is hardly a County where there have not 
been Families who boafted of a Defcent 
by that Line. The famous IjQiac Abarhi- 
nel was of this Number, who has been 
fo kind as to let us know that a Branch 
of the Houfe of David migrated into 
Portugal^ and that it was his own; this 
xeflefied an Honour on them from the 
’Jemsy but void of all good Authori- 
ty. 

It were needlefs then to recur to their 
Fables , now a-days fufEciently known, 
to inquire after their Origin in the Eaft 
and at length in China. It is very 
likely fome remains of the Ten Tribes 
exifted in the Upper AJia. Ifaac Abarbinel 
cites Letters from ^evos in the Indies 
who laid claim to that Defcent ; But as 


they had Communication with the reft, they 
moft certainly conformed with them ; fo 
that tho’ we had any particular Tradition, 
or Account of a Cuftom, handed down to us 
by the former, this Medly would only puz.- 
zle us the more ; and in FaQ: we find thatal- 
moft all the Eaftern "Jews, mentioned in 
Hiftories, agreed with the reft in their 
Obfervance of the Law, and in the Read- 
ing of the facred Books, excepting cer- 
tain Things we fhall mention in the Se- 
quel. 


We are ailured by all Authors, that 
are come to our Knowledge, both Chri- 
Jiian and Mohammedan ; and by all Tra- 
vellers, both ancient and modern, that the 
Jexvs have been foiuid in Perfia^ in Ci?c- 
n 3 raffan 
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rajfatty in the Mavoardlnahray and in the 
Provinces fertheft remote and neareft bor- 
dering upon China^ as well as in Afric, 
not to fpeak of where they have been 
always very numerous. Antony I’enreyrOy 
a Portuguefe Gentleman, the firft that 
travelled from the Indies to Europe by 
Land, whofe Book was printed at 
Coimbra in the Year MDLX, found of 
them at Lar, and other Cides of Perjia 
in his way. Abulfeda often obferves there 
were Multitudes of them in the IndieSy 
elpecially at Calayata and Cingala ; as alfo 
at Coular/iy according to Marco Polo. Nii- 
•veiri {peaks of them at Modcun as being 
fo powerful that in the Year of the Hejra 
DLXXIII, of Jeftis Chrijt MCLXXVII 
they had a warm conteft with the M>~ 
hammedans. At Cochin there was a Jewry, 
where, according to Diego de CoutOy they 
fpoke the ancient Tongue : There were 
alfo great numbers of them all over Ma- 
labar, where they quite peopled forae 
Places. 

It is certain alfo that for many Ages 
paft they have been very numerous in 
Perjiay and all the Provinces which for- 
merly depended thereon, or that at pre- 
fent belong thereto ; and in all the Parts 
where the Pcrfian Language is fpoken, as 
it is in almoft all the Dominions of theMo- 
guL This is confirmed by the Veriions of 
the Scripture the Jeios have made into 
that Tongue, of which the Pentateuch 
only was printed^ in Hcbcez^ Charaaers, 
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at Conf-antinopk in the Year MDLI. But 
there are almofl all the Books of the 
Bible of this Verfion in Libraries, and 
particularly in Monf. G>lbert% The prin- 
ted Verfion is by the Je-m themfelves 
fiippofed to be the work of one Rabbi 
Jacobf a native of Vaj, a famous City in 
Chorajfan. We have another to the full 
as good j and this as well as thofe of 
the other facred Books is in Hebrew Cha- 
rafters, a Verfe of the original preced- 
ing a Verfe of the Verfion, juft like the 
Chaldee Paraphrafes in Manufcript. The 
Verfion of the Pfalms, which ^hn Bap- 
tiji Vecchietij a Florentin Gentleman, got 
ctmied at Ormuz in the Year MDCI, and 
wmch I have among my Books in Ber- 
Jian Charaflers, *is from three very ancient 
Copies, in Hebrew) Letters, whofe various 
Readings are between the Lines of the 
Text. This is what Vecchietti has taken 
care to obferve at the end of the Book, 
adding That this Verfion is the more to 
be efteemed as it has fbme old Words 
ufed by Fardu^f Azraki and other Po- 
ets, which being now obfolete prove its 
Antiquity. 

And w'hatftill farther corroborates thisj 
In thefe Copies, in Hebrew Charac- 
ters, you have none of the Correftions 
and 'Variations the Maforets have intro- 
duced into the Hebrew Text, now in the 
Hands of the 7 «£;j, and much fewer of thofe 
various Readings called Kan or Katib, 
as I have paticularly remarked in the 
n 3 Sa» 
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Sapiential Books which I have in Ma-» 
nulcript, as well as in Efther, 

Again, the fame Perjian Jews have 
Books in their Tongue which the otherg 
rejeft, as the Prophecy of Baruchy the 
Hiftory of ‘toMlj and the Additions to 
Daniel, which are not in the Hebrew. 
Many Conjeftures might be raifed upon 
this Foundation, but nothing certain can 
be thence deduced, no more than from 
what little we are told by the ancient 
Authors above cited. For the Antiquity 
of thefe Perjian Tranflations tho’ very 
great, is not fufficient to determin whe- 
ther or no they precede the Revifion of 
the facred Books by the Maforets andj 
indeed, that they did not precede them 
appears plain by the Verfion of the Pfalms, 
which tho’ in fome Paflages it varies 
from the Maforets, there are important 
PalFages where it follows them : The 
firft IS in the 21 Pfalm the 22 according 
to the Jews, and the i8th Verfe, where 
the Jews inllead of Reading (ode- 
runt, as do the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
read ftciit Leo. The Perjian reads 

the fame. In the 144 or 145 Pfalm, 
which is Abecedary, the 14 Verfe is 
wanting in the Hebrew, tho’ it ftands in 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the Sy-. 
riac V erfion which is very ancient, but 
is not in the Perjian. As the Syriac is 
from the Hebrew Text, and as there is not 
the leaf! Appearance that it was reformed 
by the Greek, it bids fair to have been 

once 
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once in the Original Text. For there is 
no Caufe to be well affigned why in a 
Plalm, whofe Verfes are in Alphabetical 
Order, there fhould be one V erfe want- 
ing, and we not be able to guefs at any 
Reafon for it j and efpecially as nothing 
of the like is to be obferved in others 
of the fame kind. As old then as the Books 
in the Hands of the jfetyj of ^erjluy and 
the moft remote Provinces of the. Upper 
Afiay where the Perjian Tongue was 
Ipoken, may have been, they cannot 
have been fo old as the Tranfmigration 
of the ten Tribes, nor even as the laft 
Difperiion, when 'Jcrufahm was deftroyed, 
feeing their Books conform in fuch Ef- 
fential Points, as thefe we have noted, 
with thofe retnfed by the Maforets. 

It is moft‘ likely then that the ^ews 
got into China as into all other Parts, 
and that they may the more ealily 
have done it, if true it be, as Kenjamin 
fays. That there were about fifty thoufand 
of ^em at Samarcandj ftora whence they 
may have travelled into. China, 
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the T T 7 H A T our Mohammedan Traveller, 
Arabian Vy in the firfl: Account^ tells us of the 

iafdtle 

CMmefe Sciences, mull; feem fo extraordinary as 
iearni>ig, to make US doubt every Thing elfe he lays, 
after fo many Elogies the Modern Tra- 
vellers have laviflied upon the Philofophers 
and Philofophy of China. We might at 
firft imaginThat illiterate Merchants could 
not perceive what has been lince difcover- 
ed, and that therefore we are not to mind 
them when they prefume to go out of their 
Reach, but liften to the learned Men who 
know better. But it is not the Miffiona- 
ries only that may be fufpefted of having 
talked a little too largely of the Wit and 
Learning of the Chinny who have fo done 
under a Notion of dilcovering fuch Truths 
in the Books of Confaciusy as might dif- 
f<,»- them to embrace the Chriftian Faith : 

trld Smy Fot Ifaac VcJJiusy a Man of great Erudition, 
to Voflius. has been more prodigal of bis Commen- 
dations 
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dations than any Body elfe y * If any Many 
fays he, pould colleB all that every Nation 
which is or has beeny has inventedy thd they 
have all brought forth very great “ThingSy the 
whole together would not be more excellent attd 
various than thofe exhibited by the Seres 
aloncy by the Portuguefe in^operh^ called Chi- 
nefe. This is the Opinion of a Man that 
was never in China y that was unacquainted 
both with their Tongue and their Books, 
but by Tranllations he could be no Judge 
of; and who, as fomeof his Friends fay, 
was ready to believe every Thing, true or 
falfe, that could be told him concerning 
China and the Chinefe. Now the Arabian 
Authors of thefe two Accounts had been 
in the Country it felf, had probably fome 
Knowledge of the Tongue, and confe- 
quently were better able to judge of the 
Chinefe Learning than Voffiiis with his ex- 
ceffive and ill tbunded Prepofleffion. But 
let us fee whether thefe Arabs knew 
enough of w'hat Men call Learning, to 
quality them to pronounce the Chinefe 
Strangers thereto. 

Our firft Voyage was made in the CC tie 
XXXVIII Year of the HejrUy which cor- 
refponds with the Year oi ChrifiT>CCCLl 

hfaihy<was 

‘Ujell cuJtt~ 

* Si qais ommttm qui funt vet dim fiiere gentium^ voted a- 
fret' loro Jimul ccnferat inventa, quantumvis ea niujta the 

rnemoratu digna cetifeantur, tatita tamen 0 P tr.Uo r.on Arabs. 
erunt, quin longe tnveniantur pJura 6p metier a quo a fjis 
reperta faert Seribus,^aw Lufitani perperam Sinas appel- 
laverunt- Ifa. Vols. dc Magnit. Sin. Urb cap. 14. 

and 
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and DCCCLII . Before that time of Day 
the Arabs had entered upon the Study of 
Philofophy, Aftronomy, Geometry, Phyfic, 
and Natural Hiftory by the help of the Greek 
Books tranflated into in the Reign of 

the Kalif Ahnamnn^ the Seventh of the 
Abbafpdsy who dyed in the Year of the 
Elmac.p. fiejmCCXVIII, of DCCCXXXIII, 
* 59 - Ebn having reigned Twenty Years and fome 
Leh Months ; and there were fome old Tran- 
fichf flations before his Time. The Sciences 
contained in thefe Books are thofe our 
Arabs mean, and when they alfert them 
uriknown to the Chinefey they advance no 
more than fucceeding Ages have confirm- 
ed, as it were no difficult Matter to prove. 
7^# Chi- Philofophy, as defined by the greateft 
Names of Antiquity, Is the Study and 
Jf l Knowledge of things Divine and Himan, 
their Cattfes and Effelfs. We were for- 
merly told Wonders of the Chincfe Phi- 
lofophy, contained in the Works of Con- 
fticitis and Mencius-^ but the Tranflations 
we have of them, put it into our Power to 
judge for ourfelves. 

•fieir Me- To begin with their Metaphyfics, What 
taykyjics. Can a People know of this kind, who have 
no Idea of the Sovereign Beings or any 
Name for him in their Tongue. Before 
the Difputes which fo long, perplexed the 
Court of if 0 ?;-?^, nothing was more univerfai- 
ly granted ; Father Martini himfelf faying. 
It is a wonderful Thing the Chinefe pould 
never talk of the Prime and Supreme Au- 
thor of all Things'^ for in their Tongue ^ rich 
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as it is^ there is no Name for God. Indeed^ 
they often ufe the Word Xangti to denote the 
great Ruler of Heaven and Earth. * Again, 
we have a demonftrative Proof of this in 
the Chinefe and Syriac Infcription difcove- 
red in the Year MDCXXV, and printed 
in the China lllufirata : For the Syrians^ 
who erefted it as a lafting Monument of 
their Million, having been then one hun- 
dred and forty-fix Years in the Country, 
could not be ignorant of the Tongue, and 
could they have found any Word in 
Chinefe to exprefs the Sovereign Entityy 
they would certainly have uled it ra- 
ther than their own jEoho. They did then 
as the Spaniards have fince done in Atneri- 
cUy who were obliged to ufe the Word Dios 
when they infhruaed the Indiansy who had 
no Idea of the Supreme Beingy or Name to 
call him by. And all that has been fince 
produced in the Progrefs of this long 
Conteft, to make us believe there are fome 
Words in the Chinefe Books that may figni- 
fy God, has been lb folidly confuted, that 
it is not worth our Notice. All the figu-? 
rative Expreffions borrowed from the Hea- 
vens and the Sun, which fome w ould have 
to be pregnant of a Myilerious Senfe, 
^nd applicable to God, proves nothing in 


* De ftimmo ac frimo rertim authore mirttm afud 
omnes filentium cop ofa linpua, m no- 

men tjuidem Dtus habet. Sxpe tamen ntw'tuY ejoce 
Xangri, qua fummum Cxli ^errxque gubernatorem in- 
digitant. Marlin. Hift. Sin. 1. 1. 


:&vor 
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favor of the Cbinefe ; for the fame are com- 
mon to the Americans^ even to the mofl: 
barbarous Iroqtmsy who certainly had no 
Notion of GocL We might hearken to a 
well meaning Miffionary, who, having 
never ftudied the Ancients, mould be 
caught by fuch Ambiguities, and fancy 
the Ancients had never once thought of 
any Thing of the kind ; but it is hard to 
conceive how a Man of fuch vaft Reading 
as VoJitiSy ffiould take it into his Head 
That the Pphagoriciansy the Platoniciansy 
Arijlotlcy and alraoft all tire other Greek 
Phdofuphers , the Epicmeans excepted , 
have notfpoke of God more intelligibly 
and conformably to Truth than Confucius 
and all the Cbinefe together. 

Whaiihy As for the Origin of the World, Father 
the tells us they had various Opini- 

^eWstld. about it, all abfurd, falfe, and com- 
mon to other Nations ^ fome believing it 
Eternal, others thinking it the fortuitous 
Work of Chance. Now can it be juftly 
faid That the ancient Greeks and Roman Sy 


informed only by the glimmering Light of 
Reafon, did not treat more fagely upon 
this Subjeft? But it is obfervable that 
Vojfusdioss not exclude the facred Writers, 
not Mofes himfelf, who in a few Words 
has taught us more Truths concerning the 
Origin of the World than all the Philofo- 
phers that everwTOte. We may judge what 
a Sort of Pbilcrfophy that muft be, which 
is deftitute of all Idea of a Supreme Be^ 
ingy and which knows no more of ^ 

Creation 
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Creation of the World than is borrowed, 
from the wild Extravagancies of Poets, 
and borders upon the Atomic Syftem of 
Democritus and Epicurus. 

The two Principles which Father Mar-~ 
tini calls Tn and Tang^ the one, as he con- 
tinues, Hidden and hnperfelfy the other, 
Manifeft and Pe^eif., are me fame the Ma~ 
nicbees admitted, the one Good die other 
Evilj for this Doftrin has of old Time 
prevailed in the Indies^ and over the 
whether it fprung immediately from Manes 
himfelf^ or whether it is of Indian Growth, 
and tranfplanted into China as fome Pcrftan 
Hiftorians relate. 

The Story of the Egg, whence Pucncu^ 
their firft Man, and all Things elfe were 
formed, was, as fome take it, nothing un- 
known to the old Greeks and Egyptians j 
but if it v/as originally of Chine/e Extra- 
ction, it would not be much for the Ho- 
nour of their Philufophers ; For the very 
fame Thought came into the Head of 
the Iroquois^ who, as fome Perfons of great 
Sincerity report, believed That in former 
Times an Egg fell down from Heaven, 
near the Huron Lake, that falling it broke to 
Pieces, and that of the White were produced 
Men, and of the Yolk Caftors. Their 
other Notions about the Birth of the 
World, according to feveral Authors, which 
the M<^erns have endeavoured to embel- 
lilh by allegorical Explications, are by 
no Means original, being known to the 
Greeks and Egyptians ; But nor the one nor 

the 
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the other of thefe Nations had them from 
the Chinefe^ with whom they never had 
any Intercourfe ; for not one of Philofo- 
phers who travelled to the remoteft Parts 
of the Earth to feek Infl:ru£tion, ever went 
to China whereas many of them went to 
Egjfty to ChaldeUy to Perjia, and to the 
Jndiesy to confult the Sages of thofe Parts. 
It is very likely then that moft of thefe 
Opinions which are afcribed to the old 
Chinefe Philofophers, came to them from the 
Indies and Perftay as they had Commerce 
with thofe Countries • and that the fuper- 
ftitious Worlhip, fo general in Chinay at 
lead among the Bonzes and common Peo- 
ple, they had from the IndieSy as even thofe 
confefs who fpeak of them in the moft ad- 
vantageous Strain. 

*i%eirCom- Their Table of the Combination of 
Lines, to the Number of Sixty-four, is a 

^ahlss. pretty ufelels Obfcurity, whence you may 
deduce juft what Senfe you pleafe ; but 
belides that it teaches nothing, it were 
eafy to perceive it is a confufed Copy of 
fome Fragments of the Tmceusy and other 
W ritings of the Pythagoricians : This is 
w^hat Father Martini frankly confefles, 
when he fpeaks of the Book they call 
Texingy -whichisy fe^shcy wholly taken 

* Habtnt Sins litrum Ycxing diilum qui totus in il- 
lisjiguris tfpicatidis ejl^ magni apnd eos petti oh res ar- 
. canaSj quas in illis latere Jibi perfuadent. Alihi qutedant 
Philolbphia Myftica videtwr eJe^Pythagcricaq; perjtmilui 
ttfi multis feculis pior ; quippe qite initimn babait d Fo- 
hio. Martin. Hm. in p. i6. 
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up in explaining thefe Figures. They 
value it at a high Rate imagining it re- 
“ plete of many wondertul Secrets ; But 
“ to me it feems, ccntimtes he^ a fort of 
“ Myjiic Philofophy fomewhat like that of 
“ the Pythagoricsy tho’ many Ages the 
more ancient of the tw'o, it being as 
“ old as Fohi. 

This Antiquity being vouched by the 
Chinefe only, is not much to be relyed on ; 
but tho’ it Avere as far backward as thefe 
Moderns would have it, we mull grant 
it can add no Sanftion to fo trivo- 
lous a Syftem as this. But when we 
are afterwards told That the Chinefe Phi- 
lofophers pretend thence to derive not 
only the Principles of natural Philofo- 
phy, but the Rules alfo of Morality; 
it is almoft impoffible to think thofe 
who give out fuch Dreams, are in earneft 
with us. And what we elfewhere learn 
concerning the feveral Notions of the 
Chinefe in the Philofophic way, is not a 
v/hit better, nor can we entertain any very 
great or very favorable Opinion of a Peo- 
ple who talk of five fuch Elements as 
Metal, W ood. Water, Earth, and Fire. 

It is Plain that the very beft of the Chi-‘ 
nefe Metaphyfics and Pbyfics is by no 
Means comparable to what was taught 
by the ancient Philofophers, both Greek 
and Barbarian : That even their Fables 
cannot be faid to be all their own, they be- 
ing to be found in other Hands and that 

this 
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this wonderful way of Teaching they had 
from the Indians and Ferfians. 

This is fel&evident from their Doftrin 
of a Metempfychofis which was very uni- 
verfal, as it ffill is with the Chinefe. They 
have no rational Idea of the Immortality 
of the Soul, and a great Part of their 
funeral Ceremonies evince they have no 
Syffem of Tenets upon fo important an 
Article, the very Balis of all Religion. 

The Guardian Angels they revere fo 
fuperftitioufly, are no other than (?«- 
»i/. Good and Evil, concerning which 
there are numberlefe Stories in the Per- 
Jian and Arabian Writings. Fath. Mar- 
tini fays the Chinefe call them T^chin^ the 
very Name the Arabs give them; the 
Genii of the Latins., and the Diftnons or^ 
Spirits of feveral Clafles or Orders, of 
whom Jamblichas Porphyry, Plotinus, Eu- 
napitis and others have written fuch and 
fo /nany childifh Things, as are a Scandal, 
to Philofophy, and quite foreign to true 
Religion. 

In Ihort thefe great Chinefe Philofophers 
were fuch Novices in Philofophy that they 
. admired the Abridgments of the Schools, 
and among the reft That of the Profeflbrs 
■ of Coimbra which the Miffionaries tran- 
' flated for them ; but they were no ordi- 
nary Men that admired thefe Work^ 
they were literati, v/ho, verfed in the 
Books of Mencius and Confucius, ac- 
knowledged their Philofophy very imper- 
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in comparifon of that. What mufl: 
they then have faid if they had been in- 
formed of the great Truths to be found 
in the Writings of the old Pythagorkians^ 
of PlatOj and even of Arijtotle^ more 
happily and Ufofolly exprels than the 
fmall Number the Chinefi have, which 
are not to be underllocxl but by Para- 
phrafes as obfcure as the Text it fel^ and 
which it is oftentimes difficult to re- 
concile together. Father Intorcetta^ Mar- 
tint) Rougemonty Couplety and others have 
given us Tranilations of fome of Confuci- 
us's Tra£b, and their Claffics, in which 
you muft eternally help the Letter, and 
great Differences there are between chefe 
Fathers and what is cited by Navarette and 
other Miffionaries, 

Voffitts does not much infill on their <fhe Chi.. 
Philofophic Difcoveries, but for Phy- nefe PU- 
fic he cries them up to the Skies, and 
particularly for their Obfeivations on the 
Pulfe : he would have it that GaieUy who 
treated the Subje£l very amply, was quite 
Ihort of them : “ The Chimfcy fays he, 

not only feel the Pulfe in one Part, 

“ but in leveral, and that, for a conlider- 
“ able Time • which done, they are fo 
“ fore of the Difeafe that they tell all 
the precedent Symptoms to a nicety.” 

Path. Grueher was a Witnefs to this, 
and told as much to the Sieurs Lorenzoy 
Magaktti and Carlo Dati ; but added, that 
the Medicines prefcribed to him thereup- 
on, were fo improper for his Difeafe that he 
o foon 
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foon loft all efteem for the Chinefe Pra-* 
Baco. This Treatife on the Manner of 
Feeling the Pulfe is turned into Latin ; 
and F^as Reading it, broke out into his 
Praifes of this his favorite People : But 
very able Phyficians have confidered this 
Work and made no great Account of it, 
nor thought the Obfervations of any great 
life. But were they as ufefiil as is fup- 
pofed, it muft be granted That a Know- 
ledge of the Pulfe is but a middling Part 
ofMedicme; and hitherto the have 

afforded us nothing to make us fancy 
they are as well acquainted with the 
Principles of this Art as Hippocrates, or 
that they have better explained them than 
Galen, jaadi the other Greek and Arabian 
Phyficians. 

^I%e Chi- They fay the Chinefe perform wonderful 
acfepre- Cures with Simples j and fo they may, 
Grae^<fr and the reft do not fay much 
Z Sim/us. ^ behalf of their way of treating the 
Sick. But in this they do no more 
than the moft barbarous Savages of Ame~ 
rica, who perform aftonilhing Cures as well 
in tibe One of Wounds as of Difeafes. 
Nor do we underftand Tlwt the Chinefe 
have been guilty of any great Improve- 
ments in Botany, and flill lefs in Chy- 
miftry ; but tho’ their Books were richer 
thb way than we imagin, we Ihould, be- 
fore we reafon as V^us does, inquire 
if thefc Books are old, or whether they 
may not have been touched up by the 

Mif- 
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Miffionaries as well as their Aftronomical 
Pieces, which is now time to fpeak of. 

It is upon this Subject that our Mo- 
derns have expatiated the moft, pretend- 
ing T,hat the Cbinefe Aftronomical Tables, 
their Cycle of fixty Years, and the Ce- 
leftial Obfervations in their HLftory, are 
a ftanding Proof that they have furpafled 
all other Nations in Aftronomy. This 
Notion gained confiderable Ground, when 
Fath. duplet brought Home thefe A- 
ftronomical Tables, which had never be- 
fore been feen in Europe. 

They were firft examined by Cajtni and 
PicardyV/ho finding them to agree to a Mi- 
nute, with the Tables of Tycho Brahe, began 
to miftruft them a little ; and fpeakmg of 
the Thing to Path. CoupLt, who was a 
very fincere Man, he ingenuoufly told 
them That the Tychonic Tables being by 
all Aftronomers allowed to be the moft 
exaQ:, Eis Brethren had reformed the 
Chinefe Tables by them: which I have 
fince heard him fay my felf 

In the Year MDCLXXXVII the fame 
Father prihted his Abridgment of the K 
Chinee Chronology, together with the Cy- j/;^y reart. 
cles and fome Aftronomical Obfervations, 
particularly that of the Com’unftion of 
the five Planets in the Conftellation the 
Chinefe cdl Xe : But Cajfini undertaking 
to Calculate this Phaenomenon, difcover- 
ed an Error in it of five hundred Years ; 
and the like in the Obfervation of a Win- 
o a tet 
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ter Solftice^ made, according to Martini^ 
MMCCCXLll Years before the the Birth 
of Chrift. This is to be feen at the end 
of De la Louhieres Account of Siantf prin- 
ted in MDCXCI, where alfo you have 
Cajpm's Opinion of the Cbinefe Tables. 
“ This Agreement between the Chinese 
“ and 'tychomc Tables, almoft to a Mi- 
nute, makes us believe they were cal- 
“ culated by the 'JeJuits who have for 
“ a Century paft reforted to Chincty and 
** not by the Chinefe. For if they were 
“ not indebted to the ‘fychottic Tables, 
how is it they lb exactly tally with 
‘‘ each other,? Our Aftronomers of this 
“ prefent Age, cannot well agree to a 
Mnute in the Places of the fixed Stars, 
and we all know that between Tychfh 
“ Catalogue and the Landgreeve of Hejfdsy 
“ undertaken at the fame Time by ex- 
cellent Aftronomers, there is a difference 
“ of feveral Minutes. It is not likely 
“ therefore That the Chinefe Obfervations 
Ihould almoft always agree with thofe 
“ of fycho to the fame Minute The 
Judgment of this great Man may teach 
us what to think of thefe Aftronomical 
Tables which have tempted fome People 
to prefer the Chinefe to all the Ancients 
and Moderns. 


‘f’i* Igno^ To this Decifion of one of the greateft 
Aftronomers of this Age we may add a 
very natural way of arguing which every 
Ih^Ca- body underftand : Ftrfly The Mandor 
Ifviar. Tin Prelidents of the Tribunal of Ma- 


rift Prelidents of the Tribunal of Ma- 
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thematics, whofe Bqlinefs it was to fix their 
Calendar, fucceeded foill therein, that not- 
withllanding all their Intereft and Intrigues, 
they were obliged to transfer the Task 
to the Miflionaries, who were odious to 
them, both as Strangers and Preachers of 
a new Religion. The Chinefe were firfi: 
fet right by Path. Matth. Ricci ; but a few 
Years afterwards they were never the wi- 
fer j fo that Path. Adam Schall was again 
obliged to reform their Calculations, and 
in fpite of them became Prefident of the 
Mathematic Tribunal, and Mandarin of 
the firft Order, as were afterwards the 
Fathers Vtrhieji and Grimaldi. It is far- 
ther to be obferved That thefe Mifliona- 
rie? and their Succeflbr^ were not pro- 
feft Mathematicians, or known for fuch in 
Europe \ and yet they were able to dif- 
cern and confound the Ignorance of thefe 
Cbin^4 Aftronomers on whom it was fo 
incumbent to confult the Honour of their 
N^pn, md keep themfelves in Authority.. 

The , moft rational of them were thofe, 
who, confeffing their Ignorance, ftudi- 
ed Euclid’s Elements, Clavius’s Sphere 
and fcMne other Traffcs, under the Di- 
re^ion of the Miflionaries; and thefe 
they read with aftonilhment, which had 
never been the Cafe of thofe who had 
but the leaft finattering of the Mathema- 
tics. 

We are now to difcufs the Grand Point, 
and that is the Antiquity of the Chinefe 
Aftronomy, this is the moft boafted by 

O 3 thole examhtjC. 
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thofe who undertake to raife the CUn^e 
above all the Nations that are or have 
been ; Now for the famous Cycle of fixty 
Years, in which Martini and Couplet have 
ranged the principal Fa6ks of the Chi- 
nee Hiftory, and the Succeffion of ribieir 
Emperors. Father Martini led the way, 
and Couplet trod in his Footfteps. We 
are at a certainty about this Cycle from 
a Tra6i: ordered by Ulug ^^S-> * Tartar 
Prince, deeply verfed in Aftronomy, who 
imployed very able Mathematicians to 
compile the Aftronomic Tables we have in 
Eiech Ct- feveral Libraries, ^hn Greaves^ a learn- 
Ubri. Jo- ed Englijhman^ who was both a great 
han.Gra- Mailer of the Oriental Tongufea and an 
excellent Mathematician, did in the Year 
MDCL print a Trearife, of thi^- fame 
Prince’s, Of the various Epochs emd 'jheir 
Computations. Therein the Chinee E^bch 
is called -the Cataianox which eJ 

qually comprehends the Chinefcy and the 
uartars all over the vail Continent of the 
Upper AJia ; and Golius in Conjunflion 
with Martini have Ihewn That the Cdthe^au 
or Cataian Names therein, are Ob'»^,;This 
fame fexagenary Cycle is, by our" late 
Informations, ufed in Stem and the adja- 
cent Countries, who may have borrowed 
it from China. 

rfht are- The Greeks had feveral Periods of 
$ioicgy ac- Years; but as they doe not feem to have 
known to the Arabsy the PerJranSf 
fa^e. TartarSy who w'ould have comrau- 

^ ' nicated them to the Chinefoy it were a 

pro* 
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prefumption to deny them the Honour 
of having invented the Period before 
us j but we have two very weighty Re- 
marks to make upon this Head. 

The Firjt is That after the Rate Mar- 
tini and Couplet have marihalled the Chi- 
nefe Chronology by thefe Cycles of fixty 
Years, either the Chimje or they muft 
have been egregioufly out, there being, 
as has already been obferved, two Pa- 
rachroniftns of above five hundred Years 
apiece difcovered therein ; which makes 
us think it poflible there may be more of 
them, if fome skilful Man would but 
give himfelf the trouble of examining in- 
to all the Eclipfes and Planetary Con- 
junctions they give us. But this done, 
there would be ftill another Obftacle in 
our way : for after the ingenuous Con- 
feflion of thofe who give us thefe 
Tables, That they reftified them by 
thofe of Tychoj we Ihould be at a loft to 
know whether they are the Obfervations 
of the Chiaefej or of that great Aftio- 
nomer. 

The Second Remark is by no Means of 
left Moment : They exhibit this Series of 
Cycles as a plain Evidence of the Accura- 
ey of the Chinefe Science, and a Demon- cht. 
ftration of the Truth of their Hiftory. 

But for this to be true, we Ihould have 
fome certain Epoch to count from, fuch 
as that of jUexandeTf of Jfdqerd^ of D/c- 
(kjian, of the Hejra, and of Jelakddin Ma- 
04 kc 
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he Shah'j whereas they begin this Sue— 
ceffion of Cycles from the Vear MMDC 
XCVII'-before Chrifi. Now according ta 
the Hebrew Copies and the Vulgate^ there 
are but MMCCCXXIX Y ears between the 
Flood and the Birth of Chrift\ and ta 
fimply this Defe8; it is, that thofe who 
^rt the Antiquity of the Chinefe Hiftory, 
recur to the Greek of the Septuagint. yhsy 
agree indeed that what is recorded in the 
Chinefe Annals above FoN, is fabulous, and 
no Soul doubts of it \ fo they dare not af* 
cribe this Sexagenary Cycle to him, but 
bring it down to the Reign o£ Hoamti, 
who flouriihed the abovefaid Number ot 
Years before Chrijt. But we ihall not 
readily conceive how fo very complex 
a Cycle as this fhould have been fo foon 
difeovered, or brought to Perfe9:ion as, 
Couplet * advances^ whereas 'f' teDa 

us that Emperor himfelf invented it. This 
Difagreement between two Authors who 
had one and the fame Drift, who wrought 
with the fame M^eyials, and in Points of 
fuch Importance, makes us very much mi- 
ftruft the Hiftory they fo applaud. Turn 
this Fa£i:, which way you will, you muft 
eternally be at a Stand. . . 

Ji is diffi- The and main Difficulty is how to 

culture- reconcile it w;ith Scripture, even with the 

concile the 

Chinefe ' ■ ' ' 

Cychm Sexagenarium fetfcH. 

Hebrew ^ Et ah hoc demum Imperdtore tametfi hint ilium ante- 
cejferunt^ Sitsa Cjclttm fiitm Sexaginta amis defcrrpttsrrt 
inchoanty ab to ipfe tf/oentm. Martin. Hift. p. a5- 

Septuagint 
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Septuagint itfelf; and this not only with 
Regard to Chronological Suppurations, 
but in Things of greater Confequence • for 
if we admit the Chinefe Hiftory, we niuli 
rejeO: the Univerfality of the Deluge, not 
to fay that it attributes many Inventions 
to the Chinefe Emperors, which Scripture 
afcribes toothers. This- has been an Ob- 
fervarion made by late Authors, and parti- 
cularly by the Prote^antSjViho adhere to the 
Hebrm Text, and therein agree with the 
Catholics^ who acknowledge the Authority 
of no other than the Vulgate. Both the 
one and the other are moft afluredly more 
ancient than the Chinefe Hiftory as it ftands 
with us j feeing they have none but printed 
Copies extant^ and as old as the Chinefe 
may boaft their Invention of Printing, no 
Pa^r could laft eleven or twelve Hundred 
Years. They have no Books fo old, and 
when they have found an old Infcription 
they have not underftood it, as is inftanced 
by Father Rougemmt. 

We fhall always be at a Lofs then to O'- 
comprehend how the Chinefe fliould have 
regulated this intricate Cycle two Thoufand 
fix Hundred and Ninety-feven Years be- 
fore Chrift ; and much lefs how they 
Ihould have contrived to teach it to others 
at a Time w hen they were very imperfed 
in Arithmetic, invented, as fays Martini, Hifi Shi. 
under the fame Hoamti, by Means of a p. ai- 
Contrivance he reprefents. But after all, 
as exa& and circumftantial as this Cycle 
appears to be, it was fo defective, that 

five 
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five Hundred Years after Hoamtiy the Cbf^ 
»efe Alironoraets could not foretel an £■« 
clipfe which hapned under the Emperof 
Chdukaagy who fcr that Reafon put them 
to Death. It is to our Purpofe, that their 
Hiftories differ about the Time of this E- 
cEpfe y a plain Indication of the Infitfiici- 
ency of their Calculations. Many Exam- 
ples of the fame kind might be produced, 
and the Eke have been very frequent in 
latter Times; for what refle6ted fo much 
Refpeft on the Miflionary yejffits, was 
their Accuracy in thefe Prediflions, whEe 
the Chincfe themfelves were out. 

^heWtnt jeiond Remark we have to make 

tf upon this Cycle is,That thofe who brought 

Oily- are tie- it to Kurope and made it the Standard of 
dacedfrom, Chinefe- ChroDology, dace it from the 
TJ'L MMDCXCVII Years 

6^ fern before Chrifiy dr twenty-eight Years after- 
^meriy wards,that is, MMDCLXX before 

when a great Mathematician called Canady 
reftified it. Now befides the Objeftiona 
that have already been made to this early 
Epoch, fo irreconcEeable with Scripture, 
we have another- ; for Father Martini was 
die firft that-eyer deduced^ thefe Sexa- 
genary Periods ftom tliat Point of Time,' 
which the Chimfe themfelves difown, and 
is merely of European Itiveution. For 
Sca%.* our firfl: Travellers that went to ChinA 
underftood the Chinefe to reckon after 
Rate of eight Hundred and eigh- 
|arwM. Thoufand fixty and three Years , 

from the Beginmng of the World down 

to 
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to the Year of our jEra MDXCIV, and 
fome of them made very great Additions 
to this enormous Number. And yet this is 
not to compare with what we read in Ulug 
Beigj-who has treated more exaftly of thefe 
Chinefe Cycles, than any Body elfe whatfo- 
ever: He telb us that in the Year of the 
Hejra DCCCXLVII, of Chrijt MCCCC 
XLIV, the Cataians or Chinefe computed 
Eighty-eight Millions, fix Hundred thirty 
nine Thoufand, eight Hundred and fixty 
Years from the Beginning of the World ; 
which infinitely exceeds the immenfe Cal- 
culations of the old Chaldees and Egyptians^ 
fo juftly rejefted as fabulous by Cicero and 
other Authors, and which none have afler- 
ted but Libertins and the Author of the 
Preadamitic Syjtem. 

Thofe who have fevored us with Com- *fhetr ffa- 
pendiums of the Chinefe Hiftory, confefs 
It fabulous till the Reign of Hoamti : but 
tell US that alter his Days we are to ^athtr an 
deem it genuin, which they attempt to European 
prove by a Series of thefe Cycles chiefly, Work than 
accordiiw to which they compute the Years ** Chinefe. 
of the m^bfequent Emperors down to our 
own Times j but they cannot deny this 
Contrivance to be their own, not Cbu> 
n^. Its Outfetis fiftitious, and no more to 
be relyed on than what we read, in Greek 

and Latin Aut^rs, of the Aftroncnnical 
Obfervations the Babylonians boafted to ^ . 
have made for one Hundred and feventy 
Thwfand Years. Now many of their 
Edipfes, as Ptohmey has th«n from Callif‘ 

thenes 
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thenes who informed himfelf on the Spot,, 
are right; but the chief of thofe in the 
Cbineje Tables, tho’ reformed by Tycho^ arer 
falfe. ' This is the Opinion of Mr. Cajfiniy 
the greateft Aftronomer of our Time, whole 
Words it' may not be amils to produce: 
Voyage de “ The Chinefe Year, fays hey has often 
Siam.T-a. « wanted Reformation to make it fet out 
“ from the lame Term or Point, with Rer 
fpe£t to which our Modern Accounts 
“ vary about ten Degrees ; Father Maf~ 
tint fixing it in the fifteenth D^ree of 
“ Aquanusy and Father Couplet in the fifth 
** of the fame Sign, as if it had retrogra- 
ded ten Degrees fince Martini wrote. 
It is certain that a great niany of the 
Eclipfes and other Conjunflnons the 
‘‘ Chinefe give as obferyed) cannot have, 
“ hapn^ at the Times they, fay, as their 
Calendar ftands atprefent; this we have 
“ proved by the Calculation of a great 
“ many of them, and njay be difcQvered 
by a bare InTpeOion into the Intervals 
■ “ b^ween them. For n^any^of thefe In- 
“ tervals.are too long or too Ihort to be, 
corapleated by Eclipfes, >vhich neyer„ 
‘‘ happen but when the Sun is near one of 
‘‘ the Nodes of the Moon, whither he 
“ could not have revolved j a? the Times 
exprelied, if the Chitiefe Yeax had been 
^ the fame formerly as at this Day”. But 
Htfi.Bn. Father Martmi hiys fo great a Strefs upon 
P- 33- this firft Obfervation that he breaks out in- 
to a kind of Oath, San^le aljkwoy That 
he found it in the Chinefe Books fuch as he^ 

gives 
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gives it ; and fo folly is he perfuaded of 
the Thing, That he asks, What the 
Emopeans have to fay to it? Mr. Cajfini 
has on the behalf of all Europe replyed, 
That this firft Obfervation is falfe, and fo 
all the Confequences thence deduced mufi 
tall to the Ground. 

After this we may Judge if Vofftas could 
juftly include the Autonomy or this Peo- 
rfe when he prefomed to fay of them, 
That they alone had invented moreThings 
ufefiil in Life, in the Arts, and the Sci- 
ences than all the Nations of the World 
put together. For we can know their Ob- 
fervations but by the Tables we have ; and 
lince thofe who turned them into Latin re- 
formed them by ‘Tycho ; fince the Con- 
jun&ions and Eclipfes they contain prove 
falfe j and fince by the Help of thefe Ta- 
bles, rectified as they are, they have, for a 
Hundred and fifty Y ears paft, never been 
. able to fettle a Calendar, or foretel an E- 
clipfe; we muft pronounce them far infe- 
rior not only to the great Aftronomers 
that have graced our Days, but to the 
very meaneft, fuch as were moft of thofe 
who put them into fome certain Method. 

And far lefs are they to be compared 
with or preferred to the Greeks^ whofe A- 
ftronomical Obfervations are juft and righq 
wherem no foch Thing as an Anachronifm 
of five Hundred Years is to be picked 
out, or any imaginary Eclipfes, thofe in 
Etdtmy having been proved by the indu- 
liry of our own Aftronomers. Nor can the 

Chineft 
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Almag. Chinefe be even compared with the Arahs 
*• 4 * or the J*erftansy who having imbibed the 
found Principles of the Mathematics, in the 
Greek Writings, improved them fo well, 
that when our Authors went to China they 
had able Geometricians and Aftronoraers, 
whofe Tables and Obfervations ferved as 
a Rule to ail Europe for many Ages toge- 
ther. For tho’ there have at all Times 
Petay. de Jxen Men of fome Skill in Aftronomy, as 
were moft of thofe who laid down Rules 
mperum Church Calendar in the Wep^ in 

Apa^ and in Egypt \ that was the foie Ob- 
ject of their Contemplations, they fought 
no further, nor had we any Aftronomical 
Tables in Europe, before thofe which Al^ 
fonfo, King of Capik and Leon, ordered to 
be drawn up in the Year MCCLXX : To 
do which be employed fome learned Jews, 
as is obferved by the Hiftorians who fpeak 
of this Event : But they have not obferved 
to us Thar thefe Jews were beholden to 
Tables which had a long Time before 
been prepared by Arabian Mathematicians, 
the moft ancient of which were calculated 
at the Command of the Kalif Altnamm, 
the feventh of the Abbajids, who got 
moft of the Greek Books tranflated into 
Arabic. 

Vthe hrz~ This general Tranflation is on all Hands 
bian and applauded, and from that very Time the 
and the Arabs began to have very 
iiiKM, good Mathematicians. By rfieirdiligent Ob- 

fervations they reSified the Tables of J/- 
mamun, in whofe Days three famous Aftro- 

nomers^ 
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tromers, called the Childrm of Mafa^ made Ebn Ka^ 
that femous Obfervation on the Meafure of 
Earth, which they firft did in the Plains 
of Sinjar, in Scripture Shimr, and which 
they aiterwards repeated at Kifah. A 
little while after this, they had very learn- 
ed Aftronomers, among the reft Abuahdalkh 
■Muheanedy the Son of Jaber^ who calcu- 
lated Aftronomical Tables very exactly, as 
did many others down to ^elahddin Make 
Shah-t the third Soltan of the Seljakid Gray. £■- 
Race, who had new Obfervations made to GefcS. 
regulate the Epoch called Makkean ox'fela- 
lean. The Jews of S^ajn^ who generally Ge^graph, 
underftood ArahiCy it being common in the Ulug.Bc- 
Country, w hile the Moors were Matters of ‘g- Hyde. 
Cordabay Granada^ and many other conli- 
derable Cities j had tranflated. the Aftrono- 
mical Books and Tables of the Arabian 
Mathematicians into Hebrew y as well as 
moft of thofe that treated of the Sci- 
ences in general, which gained them 
great Credit and Reputation. After this 
there was a great Number of very learned 
Aftronomers among the Mohemmedansy and 
Ulug Beigy a 'Tartar Prince, having caufed 
Very nice Obfervations to be made at Sar- 
markandy ordered the Tables called Ilaka- 
niaa to be formed, which have been admi- 
red even by the Aftronomers of our Age. 

They did not, like the Qjtaefey miftake in 
their Calculations, they never obtruded 
ftlfe Eclipfes, they never were at lofs to 
fix the Beginning of their Years, tho’, as 
they reckoned by Lunar Months, it is 

more 
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more difficult to compute them than the 
Chinefe Cycles ^ and by what Ulug Beig lays 
of the hoatter, he feems to have known 
the Myliery of thefe fame Cycles better 
than the Mathematic Mandarins xhtmklyes^ 
We muft not wonder then that Mohamme^ 
dan Travellers from Bagdad, the Abode 
of the Kalifs, who were fenlible how welJl 
thefe Sciences were cultivated in their own 
Country, Ihould, upon obferving nothing 
like it m pronounce the Gbi»e/e igno- 
rant of the fame. 

Arabs might here exhibit a long Lift 

vtere great Arabian and Perjian Mathematicians 
Masbema- from Alnuimun down to later Times j and 
tkiMs. their Works being extant and in our 
Hands, we find them to have been perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the Branches of the 
Mathematics. They had tranflated Euclid 
from the Beginning, and their Comments 
upon him convince os they underftood 
him thoroughly; lb they tranflated 
medes, ‘theodr^us, AfoUoniiis Pergaus, and 
almoft all the other moft difficult Authors; 
and by their Demonftrations it appears, 
and by their Schemes That they were fully 
pc^l^ of them, and that they made 
very intricate Calculations to the greateft 
trum. We muft confefs then that in this 
Relpeft they were far beyond the Chinefe 
who have h^ fuch Wonders told of them, 
Wonders not confirmed by a long Series of 
Time, or by Perfons not to be miftrufted, 
but by a Handful of prejudiced Eurcfeans, 
Tranflators, and Reformers, as they t^m- 

felvea 
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ffelves confels, of Books they could not 
underftand. If the Chinsfe had been but 
middling Geometricians, Eficlid’s Elements 
had not been fo novel to them ; if they 
had been grounded in the Principles of A- 
rithmetic, they had long ago thrown away 
the Frame or Mechanical Contrivance 
they ftill ufej by whofe Alliftance it is 
hard to conceive how they Ihould have 
calculated theit Cycles with as much Exa£l-« 
nefs as the Pcrjians did, who aftually knew 
them, or as Greaves has done it for us in 
his Epochs Cekbrires. 

Now if we take in Hand the Arts that 
depend on the Mathematics, we ILall at 
the firfl: Glance perceive the Chinefe are not 
only fiir inferior therein to the Greeks, and 
the Moderns ; but alfo tliat they are quite 
ignorant in Optics, Proportions, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architefture, and in general 
every Thing that tends to the Improve- 
ment of the fine Arts. We cannot appre- 
hend that any Body will compare the C/&/- 
mfe Buildings, not even their Triumphal 
Arches, no nor the Porcelane Tower, with 
the noble Remains in Greece and Italy. If 
you will go ftill farther back, there is Shil- 
minar, which many take to be the old 
Perfepolis : The Ruins of this lar exceed 
any Thing to be feen in all China But if 
it is thoiwht too much that we compare 
the Chimp Architefts with the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the ancient Perfians, compare 
them with the Anericans,zx\a they will ftill 
be inferior : For what Authors of undoubt- 
p ed 
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ed Credit report of the Edifices erefited by 
thQ Mexicansy and Imds ot PerUy may con- 
vince us they far outdid the Chtnefe in 
Contrivance, it being very extraordinary 
they Ihould have completed fuch vaffc 
Works as they did, without the Ufe of Iron. 
As thefe never had fo great an Opinion of 
themfelves as the Chtnefe have had, and 
were never Ihy of learning what they 
knew not, they in a very Ihort Time at- 
tained to a Perfe&ion in the Arts, as may 
be read at large in Palafox. This we can- 
not fay of the Chinefcy who in a Hundred 
and fifty Years Time, have not learned to 
make a Dial, or draw a Figure. But welhall 
refume their Arts hereafter j we are now go- 
ing to touch on one of the principal Parts 
ol their Philofophy, which is Morality. 

This is one of the Articles, late Au- 
thors are prolix upon, particularly extol- 
ling the great moral Truths which folhine 
in the Works of ConfiiciuSyXhe. moft famous 
of all the Chtnefe Philofophers, honoured 
by the Literati as a Saint, and whom many 
compare with, nay prefer to the greateft 
Genius’s of Antiquity. For a long Time 
we knew nothing of this Treafure but by 
loole Sentences, in Martini and others, till 
the Year MDCLXXXIII, when Couplet 
gave us a Tranflation of the Works of this 
Philofopher, or rather a Paraphrafe upon 
it, without which it had been irapollible to 
make Senfe thereof When w e attentively 
conlider thefe Works, we find it a diffiailt 
Matter tx> give a more natural Account 
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6f this Philofophy than Lorenzo Magahtti, 
and Carlo Daft, Florentins, very ingenious 
and learned Men did upon the Conference 
they had about China with the Jefuits 
Gnteher and OrmlJe^ who were juft returned 
from thence, £ una Jpecie di Filofophia inor- 
ale^ alterata pero con certi ingredienti di Theo^ 
logia Scolajiica. They contain Truths as 
common to all Nations as to Chhta j and 
when explained more amply by Interpre- 
ters and Commentators, they generally tend 
to trifling Ceremonies, and frivolous Su- 
perftitions. This it were eafy to demon- 
ftrate, if w'e had leave to examin the chief 
of them, even the moft marvellous; but as 
this would require a Volume by itfelf^ let 
it ftiffice that we attempt a few important 
Obfervatlons upon this Chapter. 

No Body can deny but that all the great Mot a 
Truths in Confucius.^ are more happily ex- ^ruthcf 
prefled, and more plainly taught in the 
Scripture: His Friends to be fure would an to think 
never allow him to be beholden to the ofthm. 
facred Books, or tliat he thence ex- 
haafted his Lights, and indeed it feemshe 
did not ; for had he, in the leaft, known ' 
the Truths revealed to the Patriarchs and 
People of God, he had never contamina- 
ted thofe afcrilfed him, by fuch great Ab- 
furdities. And yet it is not impuffible but 
fome feeble Rays may have reached Chinny 
thro* odrer Nations; for the Antiquity of 
the Sacred Writings, is as certain as that 
of the Cmmfe is doubt&l But upon this 
Head we have whetewithal to fuggeft, 
p 2 That 
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That moft of thefe Truths fo afcribed to 
the Chinefe and to Confucius^ are not of 
their own Growth, and that they had 
them from abroad. 

There is hardly any Truth in Morals 
but is to be found in the old Gnomics j in 
the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras^ in the 
Sayings of the Se^en Wife-Men, and in the 
Icattered Fragments of the Pythagorks, 
Now it is certain That the Arabs tranflatedr 
moft of thefe oldColleftions of Sentences, 
and that the lame were afterwards rende- 
red into Perftan ; fo it may have been That 
by this Means they made their Way into 
China', and that me exceflive Vanity of 
the Chinefe may have prompted them to 
call that their own, they had only borrow- 
ed. For it does not ap^ar by any Author, 
Ancient or Modern, That the Arabs or 
Perftans ever had any Thing from the 
Chinefe, not even Fables: In their fabu- 
lous Pieces mixed with Morality, as Kalila- 
•ve Damna, and others fuch, the grave 
Perfons introduced to pronounce Sentences 
are Bramins. They nave many Roman- 
ces, in Profe and Verfe, which relate Alex- 
ander’s Travels to the Spring cf Life, which, 
according to them, is in China, or Ibine- 
where in the circumjacent Provinces ; and 
herein alfo they have Philofophers but they 
are Bramins, not Chinefe. They have a 
Book in a more ferious Strain, which they 
had from the Greeks of the Middle Age, 
and which they greatly efteem; it is a 
kind of Dialogue between Alexander and 

fome 
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Kmie Philofophers, each of whom delivers 
a Sentence, but they are ftill Indians. In 
Ihort" it is very pollible that what the Chi- 
nefe have in common with all civilized 
Nations, may have been derived to them 
fram the Jrabs and Perjians^ the Thing 
may have been, and that it was fo, may 
Mpear by the Incoherence between thefe 
fcft and great Truths, (uppofed to be 
theirs, and the Confequences they thence 
deduce fcr the Conduct of Life. This 
is what we mull conlider at large. 

“ The Cbinefe^ fays M?rr*»/,havefl:udyed p. 148. 
" and iMll caremlly ftudy to perfeft them- In what 
“ felves in the Knowledge of Heaven, of 
« Man, and of the Earth. Hence they pe 
very difiufe on the Nature of Spirits, ' 
Good and Evil, of the Principles ofna- 
tural Things, their Produ£tion their 
Corruption, the Motion of the Stars, 
the Variety of the Seafons, and many o- 
ther Things.” If by their Study of 
Heaven we aretounderliand Aftronomy, it 
has been fufficiently ftiewn They have fadly 
mifpent theh Time ; But this is not the 
true Senfe of the Words j nor by Heaven 
do they point at the true God, they being 
void of all Idea concerning him, and de- 
ftitute of a Name to dillingujlh him. What 
they teach of the Nature of Good and 
Evil Spirits, is an inexhauftible Source of 
the moft ftupid Superftitions they obferve 
at their Feafts, and in their Sacrifices to 
Qtnii of the Mountains, Waters, Cities; 
as did formerly the ancient Heathens. 

p 3 The 
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The Writers who have given us ExtraS:s 
fiom their moil feraous Authors, have beeq 
very brief upon this Headjfeeraingly. aware 
That if it was explained we Ihould therein 
difcover fomething like the PoQ;tin of the 
pld Msnichees^ orthofe the Arabs cah Tan~ 
becaufe they admitted two equal Prin^ 
ciples, the one Good the other Evil : 
inftead of this, Ibme have thought thent 
commendable for their Knowledge of, and 
ILefpeft they pay to Guardian Angels. 

“ 'The Knowledge of Man, according to 
the fame Author^ comprehends Morality, 
Piety towards God, towards our Parents, 
“ towards all Men, and towards ourfelves. 
^ we believe Martini^ the Chinefe by this 
Piety, recommended in the Books of Con- 
fuciasy underlland ‘‘ The Love of God, of 
^ our R.elations, of our felves, and of all 
Alen.” But how Ihould the Chinefe have 
prelcribed Rules far the Love of God, and 
not at this Day have any Notion of him, 
no Name to lignify this Supreme Entity 
we are bound to adore and to love as form 
as we know him the Author of all Tiangs, 
and of all Good, He endeavors indeed 
to make the Words Thien and Harnti ex-? 
preffive of our Idea of God ; but this 
Poitit has been moft minutely difcufled in 
pur Days, and given againift Martini : And' 
long before this Decilion at Rme^ Novon 
rette and other Miffionaries maintained 
That the Chinefe did not accept thefeWords 
in Martini’s Senfe, that they had no Idea 
pf foe true God, nor Name for him. 


It 
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It follows then That this Piety tenvards 
God is not what Martini would have it, 
but what the Chinefe praftice. Now what 
they pra6tice, are Sacrifices, in their Way, 
offered up to Heaven, to Genii., and their 
ancient Heroes* to Confucius, Laojftt, and 
to Foe or Fohi, one of fheir firft Emperors, 
W^hofe Story is quite Fabulous. And 
herein confifts the primary and principal 
fart- of the Chinefe Piety, void of any Ve- 
ftige of true Worlhip, the Sum and Sub- 
ftance of Religion ; But befides the un- 
doubted Proofs we have of this, in the moll 
lincere Travellers,we have (peaking Proofs 
thereof in the Pi£lures we (ee in theirBooks* 
for above all the reft you have the Pi£lure 
of Fohi, and very far beneath you have 
thbfe of Confucius and Laojfu. Now Fohi, 
according to the Chinefe, was one of their 
old Emperors j according to the Indians, 
one of their Gods. The two others were 
their Saints, and great Philofophers; and 
before thefe Figures do the Chinefe offer 
Flowers, Perfumes, living Creatures, and 
other Things j in this confifte the Piety of 
the learned Chinefe. If the Idolatry of the 
People be more limple and groveling, and 
if the Idolatry of thele Grandees be more 
polite and refined ; they are never the iefs 
equally Cri .final, and equally Superftitious : 
In IhortjthisfirftC/bi^eye Precept is contain- 
ed in the very foreraoft of the Golden Verfes. 

Piety towards our Parents, in paying 
them the Refpe£l dfue to them from Chil- 
dren. as long as they live, is by no Means 
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it Truth of Chifi^e Difcovery, it being or^ 
dained and bbferved by the moft barbst* 
rous Nations. What is peculiar to them,' 
are the Funeral Honours they pay to their 
JVlemory, which they have carried to the 
higheft pitch of Superllition ; tho’ the 
Laws of God, and thole of the wheft 
human Ipftitutipn have fet Bounds thereto^ 
po idolatrous Nation has pulhed the 
Thing fo fer as the Chinefi. For the Cere-* 
monies called Inf^ice^ Libations, and o- 
ther the like Superftitions were nOt of that 
Import as the asking of fuch Favors frorn 
their Dead, the Chinefe are guilty of Thefe 
Praftices equally fuperftitious and Irivo* 
lous, have ever been condemned by wife 
Legillators and Philpfophers • and if they 
are called an Aft of R.ehgion, fuch a Re- 
ligion cannot but be Mfe, and all the 
Opinions conducive thereto , mull be 
falfe likewife. They would be fomewhat 
excufable in thofe who fliould believe the 
Immortality of the Soul, as did the old 
Pagans ; but in the Chinefe who, as we are 
told by the bell Authors, have Faith in no 
fuch Thing, thp’ they at the fame Time 
unaccountably fency the Soul of Co^ucim 
and the Manes of their Anceliors repofe 
themfelves upon Tablets they place upon 
their Altars, they are intolerably fenfelels. 
The Iroquois who believe there is a Coun- 
try of Souls, where their Fore-fathers 
hunt the Souls of Caiiors, are fcarce more 
gbfurd in their Notions than thefe won- 
dfrlul Chinefe Sages. To be brie^ nothing 

can 
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Can be more ridiculous than to fuppofe fiich 
mean Tralh to be the Refult of Philofo- 
phical Meditation, and, as it were, founded 
upon the original Principles of Wifdom. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were tfhe Chi- 
uiihappily involved in the grofleft Super- nefe Cere- 
ftitions; but they were far from being ap- ^ 
proved by the Philofophers, tho’ few of 
them ventured to attack them openly • 
they left the People to their Sacrifices, their ^ 
Feliivals, and all their religious Trum- 
pery; the wifeft Legiflators gave Way 
to thefe popular Errors. But if they hap- 
pened to ordain a Sacrifice or any reli- 
gious AQ:,they did not derive it from Phi- 
lofophic Realbning; they had Recourfe 
to Oracles, to Revelations, which- the 
Philofophers always rejefted, if we except 
the latter Times ; when to maintain them- 
felves in the Veneration of the People, 
and as much as poffible to deter them from 
Chriftianity, they carryed the Error to 
its utmoft Length. If then we are to fay, 
as by all Accounts it feems we muft. That 
Cct^'tichis and the other Sages of China 
taught the ridiculous Ceremonies in vogue 
with the Chinefe, and confidered the fame 
as conftituent Parts of Morality and Piety, 
it muft be confefled They ill deferve the 
Name of Philofophers. 

If it be asked what Order, what Geo- Tie Chi- 
metrical Method there may be in the Chi- 
nefe ?hi\o{ophy? We lhall be greatly at a 
Lols to find any. For Martini himfelj^ Method. 
varnifhes all they fay and do, in the 

moft 
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moli: beautiful Manner, having explained 
what they mean by Piety, proceeds to 
another Species of the fame, They ac- 
“ knowledge, fays hcj three Cardinal Vir- 
« tues, Prudence, Piety, Fortitude or 
Magnanimity: That Prudence teaches 
the various Cuftoms and Ceremonies ; 
“ that Fortitude puts them in Praftice ; 
^ and that by Piety we are aflyed and at- 
tached to the other Virtues.” That is 
to fay, a Chimfe is prudent when he knows 
the Detail of their cumberfom Ceremo- 
nies.; that he is magnanimous when he 
puts them in Prance ; and that herein he 
difplays his Piety. 

We need only examin into the Nature 
of thefe Ceremonies, -to be convinced That 
thofe who could imagin them in the lead 
analogous with Virtue, had not the leaft 
Idea of Moral Virtues. The Chain of 
thefe Ceremonies is fomething fo odd, that 
the like is not to be found in any of the 
Nations moft civilized and moft addi£ted 
to Form. They are fo little of a piece with 
the Simplicity of the earlier Times, tbat 
we want no more to fatisfy us They are 
not fo ancient as the Chimfe boaft. The 
Manner of inviting to a Fealf, of going 
thither, of receiving die Gnefts, of en- 
tertaining them ; of going to a Funeral, of 
paying Vifits, and of receiving them, which 
conlift of an infinit Number of Circumr 
fiances, are the Science of a Gentleman- 
Ulher, or fome fudi Officer, not of a Phi-' 
lofopher. 

Bht 
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But it may not be amifs to obferve 
what the Chinefe underftand by the other 
Virtues, which lead to this Piety of Cere- 
monies and Forms ; L'hey m,fay they, Jn- 
ftice^ Fidelity to Friends^ and the Virtue by 
which we me^ure the Senfe of others. We 
muif not wonder That thofe who had learnt 
no better after lb long a Study, Ihould ad- 
mire the Philofophy of Coimbra. : Or i-hf jt- 
our Arabs., who had, perhaps in their own 
Tongue, read the Morals oiArifotle^ihoMld. 
(peak fo contemptuoufly of the Chinefe 
Learning. It were time loft to expatiate 
on fuch abfurd Diftin£tions ; nor can any 
Thing be more out of the way, than to 
make a Virtue of what they call Meafuring 
the Senfe <f others. If thefe enigmatical 
Words are exprelfive of any Thing, they 
mean the Talent of diving into the 
Thoughts of others, of gueflmg at their 
good and evil Intentions, of getting at 
icheir Capacity, and of thence forming a 
prudential Judgment, according to w'hich 
we are to behave. But this is not having 
the primary or fimple Idea of Virtue, to 
apply it to fuch a Charafter ; for a cunning, 
inquilltive, miftruftful, artful, defigning 
Man, is for the generality better able to 
Meafure the Senfe of others, than an honeft, 
plain, upright, and lincere Perlbn. 

But after all, fay the Admirers of Cott~ 
ftieius and the Chinefe Philofophers, it can- 
not be denyed but in their Writings there 
are great Truths, among the reft this, ^ucd 
pbi mavis fieri, alterinefeceris-^We grant it^ 

but 
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but we may, without any great Prefum^ 
tion, believe That this Maxim, and fome 
others, came to them from abroad, in the 
manner above fuggefted. But it were ftrain- 
ing the Point too much, not to foppofe the 
Chinefe may have known what Nature 
herfelf prompted to other Nations : Tho’ 
the little Ufe they have made of it to- 
wards the Dilcovery of fublimer Matters, 
is a glaring Inliance of the fcantinefs of 
their Genius, and a Proof of what out Arabs 
pronounce, when they report them unac- 
quainted with the Sciences, and that all 
they know, they had from the Indies, 

^ Chi- But il' the Chinefe have the fineft Syftem 
Morality in the World, it does not appear 
demiftry. That it has been of ufe to them in the Con- 
duQ: of Life : The Cruelty of Fathers who 
fell or make away with their Children ; the 
prodigious Number of Eunuchs, mutilated 
for the Ufe of the Court ; the Pride and 
Cruelty of their Mandarins ; their PUho- 
neliy • the Fury wherewith they lay vio- 
lent Hands on themfelves; their DebaiKhe- 
ry • their Luxury; and many other Enor- 
mities Ricd notes of them, are fo many 
Proofs of their Deficiency in Morals. Add 
to this the Obftinacy wherewith fome of 
' their wealthy People feek after the Phi- 

l<fopker s StonOy and the Grand Elixir^ 

, which betokens a great Diflurbance of 
Mind; which, as they fay, has been upon 
them for above two thoufand Y ears paft : 
Tho’, by the way, this their Attachment 
to Chemiftry, makes their Antiquity look 

very 
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very doubtful. For notwithftanding the 
Fables the Chemifts have forged among 
themfelves, to prepoflefs us -with a Fancy 
That their Art took Birth from the Patri- 
archs and Sages of the firft Times, it was 
never heard of before the third Century of 
Chrifi. Moft of the Learned have taken 
the Word Chemiftry to be of Greek Ety- 
mology ^but they are wrong, the Word be- 
ing no where to be met with in ancient 
Authors, and being written with an 
whereas it ftiould be Ipek with a t to 
be Greek. It is on all Hands agreed that 
the firfk Books of this frivolous Art, that 
we know of, appeared firft of all in Egypt, 
and that, as feveral relate, under the Empire 
of Dioclefian. Kw/// is Egypt in the Lan- 
guage of the Country, where it is pro- 
nounced Kitni ; whence the Arabs, who are 
as much infatuated with this Spell as any of 
the Orientals, have formed the Word 
Chimia. It is very likely then That by 
their Means it was the Chinefe became ac- 
quainted therewith, there being, as lhall 
be obferved hereafter, no ftrels to be 
laid upon their Hiftories. The modern 
Greeks have many Treatifes of this kind, 
which they fet off with pompous Titles, 
to perfuade us they are very Ancient : 
Thefe the Arabs and the Perjians have 
tranflated, and afcribed to Hermes, to Py-- 
thagoras, to Ariftotk, and to other great 
Penonages of Antiquity ; but we have no 
Arabian Writer (and they are novery fcru- 
pulous Critics ) that does the Chinee 

the 
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theHonour of having been, in any degree/ 
the Inventors, or Improvers of the Art 
they fb much boaft. 

After Morality come Politics, as one 
of its moft noble Parts. Nov? vve cannot 
iiifficiently admire That Men verfed in 
Antiquity, as many were who have 
fo extolled the Chmefe, Ihould fo empha- 
tically infill on the Sentences of Cofyttci^ 
us and Mencius^ which are fo very trite, 
that the befl: of them are not comparable 
to thofe which in a manner fill the Greek 
and Latin Writings, not to fpeak of Scri^ 
ture which contains more political Truths 
than the whole Glals of Profane Authors. 
But if the Cbinefe Philofbphers have utter- 
ed fome fine Sayings, It does not ap- 
pear they have contributed much to the 
terming of great Princes, or able Minifters j 
to the Rife of wholfom Laws, or to make 
the People happy. For many Ages it has 
been a la;ying, The People ixiottld be happy if 
Kings -were Philofophersy or if Philofophers 
reigned ; and we may lafely fay That if 
Philofophers ever reigned in any Country, 
China has been the Place. For the Manda~ 
rinSf who are all Men of Letters, and con- 
fequently Philofophers, Difciples, and Fol- 
lowers of Ccffucius '^ have for many Ages 
pall filled all the great Offices, both 
Civil and Military, have enjoyed all 
Governments, and prefided in all Tri- 
bunals. And yet if we fearch into 
the Hiftory of this Empire, embellillied 
as much as poffible by truitiul Pens, 
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fliail not find Thefe Sages have been 
of any great Cfe in the extraordinary 
Revolutions that have hapned in their 
Country, or that they have exiubited fuch 
Examples of Fidelity and Courage as a- 
bound in the Hiftory of every other Na- 
tion. This is pardcularly obfervable in 
the very laft Revoludon, when the 
tars made a Conqueft of China^ and placed 
the reigning Family on the Throne. In 
fhort, all the Defefts which have been 
deemed the Ruin of the great Empires 
of the Eaft, defpodc Rule, the Luxury of 
the Prince Ihut up in a Palace with Wo- 
men and Eunuchs, the Negleft of State 
Affairs, the Contempt of Military Arts; 
all thefe infeft the Government of 
China, The Tartars without one Jot of 
Philofophy over-ran this vail Empire 
almoll as foon as they invaded it ; but 
when they conformed to th.6 Chinefe Ways, 
they Hood expofed to the fame Misfor- 
tunes as their Predecelibrs. 

In truth it is hard to conceive how any no primi- 
body Ihould applaud a Morality and Po- rf Ma- 

licy lb deftitute of Principles, and fo pure- 
ly made up of common Sayings and 
Examples borrowed from Kiftory ; lb void 
of all ferudny into tne Aftions of Men 
and their F allions, their Spring, Ten- 
dency, and End; it being certain The 
Chinefe have no fettled DoEtrin on the 
Immortality of the Soul, and that they 
all agree the Good are rewarded and the 
Wicked punilh^i in this Life, either in 

their 
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their own Perfons, or their Pofterity. Wd 
can no longer hearken to thofe who wcmld 
make ns believe, among other OWcuritie^ 
that by Heaven the Chinefe intend the true 
God y for the Perfons themfelves who give 
ns this favorable Interpretation, grant, 
with the fame Breath, That they have nd 
Idea of God. The fame muft we think 
of all their Superftitions in honour of Ge- 
which are nothing lefs than Guardian- 
Angels ; Nor is it lefs abfurd to imagin Co«-‘ 
fttcius to have been a Man infpired of God, 
and that he forefaw the Birth of Chrifty 
becaufe in his Days certain Hunters killed 
an uncommon Creature which looked 
fomewhat like a Lamb. The Holy Patri- 
archs and the true Prophets forefaw and 
joyfully expected the Coming of Cbrift i 
Thar Father Ahtzhsm rejoiced to fee my T>cy 
and he faw it., and was glad: And by the 
fame Spirit was Jacob moved to fay, / have 
Martin, waited for thy Sahation, O LORD : But Con- 
P' *45>- fucius no focner heard this Creature was 
flain,than weeping bitterly he cryed out,His 
Doftrin drew towards an End • whence 
we may infer it to have been q^uite dife 
ferent from the DoSirin Chrifi was to 
preach. Martini, who has this Story and 
gives us the myftical Significadon of this 
Creature, puts it into the Mouth of a 
Chinefe Philofopher, a Profelyte to Chri- 
ftianity, prudently avoiding to vouch fer 
it himfelf But if he and others could 
think That fuch were the Means to lead the^ 
‘ Chineje into the Way of Truth ; others 

have 
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b^e thought, and will upon better Founda'^ 
tion thini^ That this Condefcenfion is ra-* 
ther adapted to confirm them in their old 
Errors. It were very ftrange that God, 
the Father and Infpirer of all Truth, and 
of the Way he is to be truly worlhipped, 
fliould reve^ himfelf in the Old and New 
Teflaraent to plain illiterate Men without the 
Intervention of Philofophy, and that to this 
general Rule of Providence there Ihould 
be an Exception for China. And it is ftill 
more unworthy of the Divine Majefty to 
fuppofe any Inipiration in Men who had 
no KnowlMge of his Supremity, of the 
Soul, of the Origin of Things, and who 
for two thoufand Years paft have perfifted 
in vain and frivolous Tenets. The Mohatn^ 
medans with the bare Knowledge of an Al- 
mighty God, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, the Author of all Good, the Judge 
of the Quick and the Dead, the Avenger* 
of wicked, and the Rewarder of good 
Works, could not but exprefs themfelves 
of the, Cbinrfe with the Contempt obferv- 
able in our two Voyages, a Contempt 
of ancient Date with the Arabs ^ for in 
Hiftory we read of a Saying which came 
from Mufay who conquered Spainy to the 
following Efieft : JVhen Wifdom or Kncrsf- 
ledge was fent down to Mefty pe was lodged 
in d^erent Parts 4 according to the 

Difference of Nations 9 She fettled in the Head 
of the Greeks, tn the Hands of the Chlnefe, 
and in the Tongue of the Araos. 

q la 
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of the In- In the Dialogue between the Eni*^ 
ventions perot of Chma and the Araby in the fe- 
^tUirs ^ Aecounty we find that this Opinion 

concerning the Greeks had reached his 
Ears, and that he in fome fort acquielced 
therein. The Arabs have at all Times 
had great Notions of the Beauty of their 
own Tongue and Eloquence ; but they 
yeilded the Greeks the Honour of having 
furpafled them inPhilofophy and the Scien- 
ces, tho’ they, would never allow the Cbinefe^ 
to have been any thing but ingenious Me-r 
chanics. VojTtm and . the Authors of la- 
ter Times, nave not been unmindiM to. 
extol them as fuch, and at the lame time 
allow them to be the Inventors of many 
ufefiil and curious Things, which is not fo 
certain as to be beyond all Difpute. For 
it will never be readily granted That 
they found out the Compafs, and the Art 
of Navigation. The Antiquity of Print- 
ing among them is aflerted from the Te- 
fiimony of their own Hiftories only, which 
are much to be doubted, as is alfo the 
Claim they lay to the Invention of Ar- 
tillery and Gunpowder, the Conftru&ion 
Mijrt.p44 Celeftial Spheres and Globes, together 
with other Items of a Mathematical Ap- 
paratus. The Arts have every where 
elfe been perfeSed by flow Degrees; 
and if their firft Inventors be as old as is 
fuppofed, it were aftoniflung That if we 
except their Varnilh and Porcelane, every 
Aing elfe attributed to them Ihould be 
in fuch a State of Imperfedion. For the 

-Miffi- 
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Miffionaries inform us, they were obliged 
to get Mathematical Inftruments made to 
oblerve with, becaule what the Chinefe 
had of the Kind would not do. As 
much as they are pretended to have been 
skilled in calling of Cannon, Father 
jldam Schall and Martini were at the Head 
of all the Meltings in their Time; and 
notwithftanding what is commonly faid 
That the fevere Prohibition againll Infrin-* 
gements on the ancient Ufages,or receiving 
Inftruftion from Strangers, has prevented 
them from improving the Arts they inven- 
ted ; thefe Strangers have taught them an 
infinit number of Things, before unknown 
in the Country. We rnoft then confine 
our Elogies on the Chinefe^ to what they 
have a&ually invented and cultivated, and 
not extend them to Inventions which are 
none of theirs; fcr it can only ferve to 
confound Hiftory, make us doubt of the 
Authority of Holy Writ, and adminiftet 
to the Pride of a Nation already fo puffed 
up therewith. 

The Invention of Letters has ever been 
efteemed the moft marvellous and ufeful • nefe Ch»* 
infomuch that many of the Ancients w'ould 
have derived it from Divine Infpiration, as 
feeming, in Ibme degree, beyond the reach 
of human Comprehenfion. The HchrewSf 
and after them the Greeks and Latins ex- 
prefied an infinit number of Words with 
twenty-two or thirty Figures ; The Cfc/- 
nefe on the Contrary have fo multiplyed 
t^r Figure^ That they are ccwnputed at 
q 2 up- 
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upwards of fixcy Thoufand, and fcarce can 
the Life of Man attain them all, even tho’ 
they want the Sound of fome of our 
Letters as R, and fome others. Thofe 
who have impartially confidered this Mat- 
ter, have agreed it to be a very grievous 
Defefl:, and it is eafily conceived: For one 
and the fame Noun, and one and the fame 
Verb, admitting a great variety of Moods, 
of Tenfes, of Numbers, may always be di- 
ftinguilhed with us, becaufe the CharaSers 
never vary. But this Multiplicity of Cha- 
ra£ters is what VoJJitis would have us moffc 
admire, adding "That hence their Tongue 
has fuffered no Alteration for three or four 
thoufand Years pall, and that thus they 
mull have retained all the Difcoveries their 
ancient Sages had made in the Sciences 
and fine as well as the Hillory of 
their Empire. Thefe great and founding 
Words ftrike us at firll, elMcially when 
delivered with that Air of Authority Vcf- 
Jim aflumed, when fpeaking of Things he 
knew the leaf! ofo but if we examinthem 
nicely, we lhaU fod that what they figni- 
fy is quite falfe. For Jirjl he takes it for 
granted that the Chinefe Charafters have 
always been as they are at prefent j ficcnd^ 
that they underftand them as readily 
as a Greek would read an old Infcription, 
or^ a Jew the Hebrew Bible, which is a 
Miftake. He might have informed him- 
felf from Martini, That the ancient Chi- 
nee Chara&ers differed widely from tie 
-Modern, and that they were not very un- 
like 
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like the Egyptian Charafters upon the Obe- 
lisks at Rome. He adds, That he once 
faw a Book written in fix feveral Sorts of 
thefe old Symbols, which the Chinefe va- 
lued and admired for its Antiquity : But 
he does not fay they underftood them, and 
there is great Reafon to believe they knew 
no more of them than of the Infcription 
mentioned by Roagenwnty who frankly 
confefles That no Body could explain it. 
Thefe Chara£lers were ftrange to them, 
and confequently the Tongue had under- 
gone a Revolurionj which overthrows 
Vojitts’s Argument. 

But when he takes the Chinefe Books to 
be fb very old, he advances a decifive 
Faft without affording us any one Proof of 
it. He himfelf could fumifh us with none, 
for he was ignorant of the Language ; nor 
could he pretend to fay any Thing he had 
not from Martini and others. Thefe have 
indeed affirmed the Chinefe Hiftory to be 
very Ancient,and feem unwilling we fhould 
doubt it; but they have never faid They 
had any Books fo very Old ; nay they even 
lupply us with a confiderable Argument 
agamft this boafted Antiquity, by telling 
us more than once That they have none 
but printed Books ; and altho' they dif- 
agree about the Tirne when the Art of 
Printing was invented, no one has given it 
out to be as Old as the earlieft Tiraes of 
rile Empire, but only fome Ages before it 
was known in Europe. It is alfo on all 
Hands agreed, That the Chinefe Paper, 
q 3 w hich 
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which is very thin, and can bear printii^ 
npon one Side only, cannot laft as lot^ ^ 
ours, or as Parchment, which the Chinefe 
ufe not. HiHory relates That foinewhat 
better than two hundred Years before 
Chrijt., the Emperor Ching caufed ah foe 
Books to be burnt, and that Canfucms 
and Mencius were preferved by an o0 
Woman, who had pafted them againft a 
Wall, whence they were afterwards taken j 
and moreover foat fome Paflages were de- 
foced by the Wet, Thefe Books were 
written upon Bark, foe common Paper be- 
ing then uninvented ; But we cannot per- 
ceive That foofe who for above fix Icore 
Years paft have been fo minute in their 
Accounts of China., and have ran over all ii:§ 
Provinces under foeWjng of Authprity,have 
ever met with any of mefe Books written 
upon Bark, foo’ fuch foere are in foveral 
of our Libraries 3 or any Infcrjptions upon 
Metal, or Stone of undoubted Authority, 
like the Eugubin Tables, the many Etrufcaa 
Infcriptions and Punic Medals, not tp 
fpeak of Obelisks covered with long Inr 
fcriptions, by far more intelligible than foe 
Chinefe CharaSters j and yet foey would 
perfuade us thefe fame Charafkers are much 
more perfeft, becaufe truly they have been 
always underftood, tho’ at foe fame Time 
it is confefled That no one underftands 
the old Writing, and that fcarce any Spe- 
cimen of it is left ; that thofe in prefent 
yfe are fiable to eternd Ambiguity, and 
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that it requires many Years to get only a 
Part of them. 

If we examin the Chinefe Writing and 
Language by the general Rules of Speech, 
and of expreffing ourfelves by Signs, it 
muft appear there never was any more de- 
feftive. For if we find fault with the 
HebreWf the Arahian and Lerjian^ thefe two 
the fame, excepting fcwne Letters, becaufe 
they omit moft of the Vowels, which are 
exprefled another Way ; this is nothing in 
Comparifon of the Chinefe Writing, which 
cannot be maftered but by a long and te- 
dious Study of many Years. We lhall 
never find ^at the Greeks and Latins were 
obliged to ufe the Pen to be underftood in 
imm^iate Converfation together, as the 
Chinefe are forced to do with their Pencil : 
This is what L'rigattt exprefly obferves 
from Ricci’s Memoirs: For having faid 
that each Word has its Hieroglyphic, and 
that there are as many Letters as Words j 
that they are to the number of Seventy or 
Fourfcore Thoufand ; and that the Perfbn 
who underftands ten Thoufand has as 
many as are neceflary to write, and that 
no Man in the Empire can know them all,he 
ccmtinues, * “ The Sound of thefe Chara- 


* Horum tiiam ctaraBerum, ut flurimum, idem ejl 
fims^ figura fien eadem, imo et'mm jtgnif ratio non una t 
mdt ft ut aliud nullum idioma aqukwum aque reperia- 
tur, neq\ a hquentis ere firiptio ulla txcipi potef, ah 
auMentibus exfiribenda ; nec liber unus ah audientibus cunt 
frtlegliur intelligi^ nif Ubrum eundempra eruJis babeant, 
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Sers is commonly the fame, thn’ they 
‘‘ vary in Figure, and the Signification be 
diflerent. Hence it is there is no Ton-» 
gue more fubje6t to Equivoques, that 
“ there is no writing what is dilated by 
“ another, or underftanding a Eook ano<T 
ther reads, if the fame Eook does not 
ly before you, to afcertain the ambigu-i 
ous Sounds the Eat cannot diftinguifh. 
It fometimes happens, That you 11m not 
underiland a Man tho’ he fpeak with the 
“ ngateii Propriety and Elegance, fo that 
he lhall be obliged not only to repeat 
“ what he has laid overagain, but even to 
write it down, 

great This pe|eft is fo great and of fo extern^ 
Xi*>s (f five a Nature, that it may be pronounced 
this Ton- jq include all the reft, and that the Wri- 
ting of no civilized Nation has ever been 
fo imperfect and wanting. It is common- 
ly laid That the Chinefe Chara&ers amount 
to Seventy or Fourfcpre Thoufand;and, as 
has been already obferved, Voffius will 
have this Multiplicity to be a Sign of the 
Copioufnefs of Aeir Tongue, but it is quite 
the Reverfe. For were we, for inftance, 
to reckon up all the Words in Greek 
jianguage, we fliould have above five hun? 


Kt aqpivocos vocum Jonas, quos aurittm judieia minhm £- 
finguunt, orulorum fide figuras tntmrdium ipternofcant. 
Into etiam inter loquendum non rare evenit, nt alter altt- 
fins coTKeptum, accurate alioqui proferer.tis & piste &- 
gfteptis, mhiime afiequatur^ ipfs rai repetere fo^eega-; 
ttiam /cribtre. 

dred 
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drcd Thoufand, and perhaps, a ftill ^eat-. 
er number if we txx)k in the Variations of 
the different Dialefts, and if we thereto 
added the vulgar Tongue, as the Chinefi 
reckon the ancient and modern together. 
If to this we accumulated all the Inflefli- 
ons of NcHins and Verbs, which have each 
a Chara9:er apart in the Writing, 

the Nurpber would infinitely furpafs that 
of the Chinee Characters. The fame might 
be alledged. of the Latiny and ftill more 
of the JrabiCy the Verfiatty the Armenian 
and moft: of the Oriental Tongues. 

Accordingly, as the Chinefe have thought 
it beneath diem to learn any Thing of 
Strangers, the few who were rational 
enough to fubmit to the InftruClion of the 
Miflionaries, have been obliged to ufe, or 
to form an infinite number of new Words, 
and confequently new CharaCtersj or it is 
impoflible to conceive how they fhould 
underftand the Philofophy of CoimbrOy the 
E{»tome of Claviusy his Sphere, his Guo- 
monics. Military Architefture, the Man- 
ner of compofing and touching the Harpfi- 
cord, and other Trafts enumerated by 
Kircher. This fuppofed, we mufl: needs 
confefs the Chinefe Tongue to be vei^ 
imperfe£t,as w^ell in the Pronunciation, as in 
the Writing; and that the ancient Hebrews 
and PhanictanSy x}a& Greeks and LatinSyWho 
were indebted to the former for theirKnow- 
ledge and Ufe of Letters, did from the 
Beginning extend this admirable Inven- 
don to a Degree of Perfeftion the Osinefi 
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iire fer wide of to this very Day. Per 
other Nations with lefs than thirty Figures 
have expreded almoft all the Modificati- 
ons of Speech, nay many the Chinee never 
heard, whereas thefe with an infinit num- 
ber of Charafters have never been able 
to fettle their Pronunciation, or the Seirfe 
of their Words. 

g%iChan- Experience of n^ny Ages afiures 

gesefPro- US it is impolfible to fix any Fronuncia- 
rundaticn tion, and that it is liable to imperceptible 
lave mt Alterations in the Courfe of Time. We 
Greek Tongue was otherwife pro- 
g«es from Dounced by the Ancients than by the Mo- 
hein^un- dems; tho’ we can neither difcover the 
derjiocd. Time, or the Caufe of this Change. We 
cannot doubt but that the ancient Greeks 
pronounced the B like the Latins^ and yet 
they for many Ages paft have been obliged 
to ufe the Conjunftive fwr, to exprefs the 
Power of that Letter, el^iafly in exotic 
Names. A like Alteration has befoUen 
the Latin Tongue, whofe genuin Pronun- 
ciation we rather guefs at than know ; and 
by the various Ways the Hebrew Words 
and Names are written by the Greek In- 
terpreters, and by the Mc^oretSf we learn 
that the fame has tetided the Hebrew Ton- 
gue: But this great Variation has been 
no Hindrance to the reading of the old 
Greek and Latin Books and Infcriprions, or 
the facred Books of the ancient Jews. 

Several barbarous Nations, as the Goths 
and SaxoHSy^ who had no Characters ®f 
their own, adopted the Greek and the £a- 

tiffj 
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tin, and therewith exprefled many Sounds 
unknown to thofe two learned Idoms, 
which thw could not have done with 
the Chinife Chara^ers. This want of fome 
Letters has been the Caufe we have 
for a long time been ignorant That Sor^ 
mahandy which the Chinefe mention as con- 
terminous with their Country, is Samar- 
kand : But if fince that Time the Miffio- 
naries have contrived an Alphabet and 
Syllabary for them, in the Nature of ours, 
they are highly to be applauded for having 
thereby fupplyed what the Chinefe fo want- 
ed 'y tho’ at the fame Time they furnilh us 
wim an inconteftable Truth of what we 
have been faying. 

We have nothing to remark on the Chi- ^ht Cln- 
nefe Eloquence and Poetry ; to be a Judge 
thereof requires a perfeS Familiarity with 
their Tongue : Martini and others conw 
raend it much, the former writing That 
the Emperor Jr, who according to him 
reigned DCCCCXXXIX Years before 
Chrifiy did by his ill Conduct exafperate the 
Poets againft him, and thereupon adding ; 

* There are many Poems of their Compo- 
“ fition extant j for the Art of Poetry is of 

ancient date in ChinUy confiliing of feyc^ 

ral forts of Verfes of difierent Meafure, 

“ and a certain number of Letters, with 
“ five VV'^ords ranged in Order.” It is 

* Muha exijfunt etiam nunt ex eerum Carminihus nam 

ec axs poetica efi apud Sinas &* ‘Oaria va- 

ria metre Carmha compkcUhtr. Ea omma legitimo }iter»- 
vim mmero een^anty & qmii<iue wcum ordiju, : 

no 
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fio eafy Matter to get at the Meaning of 
thefe laft Words, and needlefs to attempt 
an Interpretation of them: But we are 
much at a Lofs to conceive what Poetry 
can be formed out of Monofyllables, which 
for that Reafon ftiould have but little or 
no Harmony ; perhaps it is kept up by the 
Richnefs and Pomp of Expreflibn. In this 
we mull fubmit to the Judgment of thofe 
who are Matters of the Tongue, and the 
rather as there has been no Nation fo bar- 
barous but has had its Poets, and preferred 
its Poetry before all others. The Ameri- 
cans have their Poetry as well as the Bar- 
barians of Afric^ the old Gattlsy the Saxonsy 
the Gothsy and generally fpeaking every 
Nation we have ever heard ofj tho^infinit- 
ly inferior to the Chinefe in point of Civi- 
lity. Nor mutt we wonder at this Prepo- 
fleffion in Favor of our own Country; for 
in our Days the Learned of the North 
have bellowed great Elogies on the Runic 
Poetry, the Kelandifb and others fuch. Lu- 
dolfus out of his fingular Efteera for die 
Ethiopian Tongue, admires the Ethiopian 
Verles, the Aniharic and GafatiCy as our 
Anceftors did the Hobbling-rhymed Prole 
of their Romancers. 

We are not to wonder our Arabs make 
no mention of the Chinefe Poetry, which 
they may have know n nothing of; but if 
they had really underftood it they would 
have been more backward in their Praifes 
of the GJw»^Philofophy. For 
the Arabsy befides the Opinion tney have 

pf 
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of their own Eloquence, in which they 
imagin they furpafs all other Nations, have 
ftill a fonder Conceit of their Poetry; and 
indeed were we to judge of it by their 
number of Poems and Poets, no Nation 
may compare with them : W ere v/e to colleQ; 
all their Pieces of this kind, we actually 
know of, they would form a Library of 
feveral thoufand Volumes. But they kindled 
not their Genius for Poetry from the 
Gmir, together with their Tafte for Philo- 
Ibphy, Mathematics, P hylic, and other 
Sciences ; for they feem not to have known 
any of the old Poets, tho’, according to 
fome Authors, Horner was formerly tran- Abulfa- 
Hated into Syriac. But the Arabs knew 
fo very little of him, that when they ° ' 
happen to mention him, which is very fel- 
dora, it is as an old Philofopher, not as 
a Poet. This Genius obtained in the Na- 
tion long before Mohammedijm\ theyfpoke 
in Verfe at their public Meetings, in their 
formal Vilits, and even in the Field of 
Battle. In the firft Ages of their Empire 
they had an infinit number of Poems, made 
by the old Arabs of the Times of Igno- 
rance, as they exprefs themfelves ; belides 
many that were particularly efteemed and 
lodged in the Temple at Mecca. A few 
Examples from Hiftory will enable us to 
judge of this Matter: in the Year of the 
lijra CLV, of Cibri/f DCCLXXI, Hifto- 
rians take Notice of the Death of a fa- 
mous Man, called Abulhafan Ahmedy fur- Kn Ka-. 
named Rmiaia, who was honoured and Hkaa 

magni- 
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magnificently rewarded by the Kalif IS- 
Jham the Son of Abdalmakc^ Tazid and 
Wdid^ for he lived ninety-five Years ; be-' 
caufe of his great Skill in the Arabefquty 
and becaufe he was particularly verfed in 
the old Poets before Mohammed. Another 
could repeat eighty thoufand Diftichs of 
thefe fame Poets by Heart ^ thb was the 
Abulfed. Emir Afama-t who dyed in the Year 
Hifi. M- DLXXXIV . But fafar, the Son ofAbdai- 
SfSt- lahy who dyed in the Year CCCLXXXIV, 
outdid him, he could repeat one hundred 
' thoufand. Their moft ferious Hiftories are 
foil of Verfes, and yet the Rules they are 
made by are as hard as the Greek and 
Latifty which they feem to have known as 
little off as of the Chtnefe. But tho' the 
Chinefe were more barren of Expreffion 
and Thought than the Arabiatiy Perjiany 
and ‘Titrkip Bards, who err from our Rules, 
they might not be the lefs valuable ; all 
that we have faid of their Learning is 
not to take away from the Efteem we 
ought to have for them, but to reduce their 
Merit to its natural Bounds. 

The Writers of the laft Age have ftray- 
Conpqutn- ed too for out of the Way, in preferring 
ZaTJund * Sparks of Reafon, and cer- 

eurhigh tain Truths veiled over with Enigma, to 
Ncth^s of what has been flarted by all other Nation^ 
the Chi- and in o&ring to excufe the efiential De- 
their Philofophy. Thefe exceffive 
* Commendations might be excufable were 
they not produflive of dangerous Confe- 
quences j but chiefly as they tend to make 
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us doubt- the Authority of the facred 
Books, which, fetting alide Religion, 
ought not to be compared with the Chtnefe 
Hiftory. Thofe indeed who are moft 
tenacious for them, give them up in this 
refpe^l; but by labouring all they can 
to prove and confirm the Antiquity of this 
fame Hiftory,the Anfwers they make to Dh 
fficuldes are much weaker than the Obje6d- 
ons raifed, and thus they put Weapons into 
the Hands ofLiberrins and Free-Thinkers. 
An Inftance of this we have had in the 
Author of the Preadamite Syjiem^ who 
tho’ as is faid by his Acquaintance, he was 
fo ignorant that he fcarce underiiood 
d», yet having formed a Syftem by wreli- 
ing Ibme Paflages of Scripture to his own 
Mind \ and being informed, by feme, who 
had raoreLearning than himfelljofwhat was 
reported of the great Antiquity of the Cbi- 
«ej^;and the fame being confirmed by 
r/»i’s Hiftory, w^hich appeared juft at the fame 
Time ;he 1^ hold on it not only as a very 
valid Proof of his own Whims, but alfo of 
theinfinit number of Years the jijfyrians, 
Babylonians^ and Egyptians reckoned, which 
the very Heathens themfeives rejefted as 
fabulous. He fnet with People who fur- 
nilhed him with the Memoirs in hisfecond 
Diflertation, where the Subject is_ more 
amply treated; and but too true it b that 
many have been infnared thereby; not to 
b^ome Preadimites indeed, but to harbor 
other Notions equally fubverfive of Religi- 
on. For thefe pretended Antiqmdes of the 

Chinefe 
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Chinefe infenlibly wipe away the Con- 
tempt which not only Chriftians but the 
old Philofophers have had for the Eg^tian 
and Babylonian Traditions. On the o- 
other Hand we are told the Perfians have 
Hiftories which go much farther back than 
the facred Books ; and tho fuperficial Peo- 
ple, Sciolifts, and thofe who believe they 
know every Thing, becaufe they read 
much, do not abfolutely admit thefe Fa- 
bles, they yet fuppofe thw muft be found- 
ed upon Ibme fort of Truth. They 
dive after this Truth in their wandring 
Imagination, but find it not, it being re- 
pugnant and foreign to what we know 
of the Origin of Things, revealed to 
the People of God, and contained in 
holy Writ. Now every Thing contra- 
diftory thereto, ought not only to be 
Ihrewdly niiftrufted, but to be abfolutely 
rejefted as Falfo, as well on a rational 
as a religious Account j for it muft be 
allowed There is no Book fo old as the 
Books of Mofes ; not even the Cbip^e, 
it being by themfelves recorded That 
tiiey were all burnt about two ^lundred 
Years before Chrift, and that but a ve- 
ry fmall Number of them was laved. 

Our Con- The Advantage the Miffionaries thought 
^“”/ure obtained by flattering the Chi- 

iowards ‘ letting them believe the moft 

ibthCon- lublime Truths were in the Writings of 
wrfon. their own Philofophers, lias not always 
anfwered Expeftation \ this Complaif- 
aace has been more apt to fwell their 

roonftrous 
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nwnftrous Pride than to difpoie them t^ 
an humble Reception of the Gol^l 
Simpfieity. Tkit ‘Athenians had at leaf! 
as iiiuch Senfe as the Chinefe'^yve fancy 
ho -Bbdy can prefer"the Books of Qjtfucius 
to thole of Pfaip^ snjd Arijlatk j or the 
Chinefe Tre^fes of t*h^c and natural Pbi- 
lofojAy <o HifpocrateSf Diofiorides, Lheo* 
phr^us and feveral others; and yet when 
St. preached to them he did not of- 
fer to convince them they had any Know- 
l^ge of God, but declared to them That 
^ey were Strangers to him, that they 
were ignorant of him ; tho’ at the fame 
time Ite might have proved to them that 
their old Poets, and greateft Philofophers 
had owned a Supreme Bcingy much clearer 
than thole who have undertaken to de- 
monftrate TToien and Xanti to mean the 
fame Sovereign Entity. For the old Phi- 
Idfophers at leaft, and even the Bo- 
dy of the People had fome confufed I- 
dea ef God, which ever obtained, not- 
witbflanding the Cloud of Fables that in- 
terpofed : But nothing can be added to 
what has already been faid upon this Subjeft. 
what the firft Authors of Accounts and 
Hiftories of Cbinaj cited as from j^ks 
of that Country, was implicitly believed 
by many learnt Men ; for as they knew 
nothuhg of the Tongue apd Books of 
the Country, they ‘were ofCourfe to rely 
on thbfe who had made it their particu- 
lar Study ; and others who lince that 
time ha^e apjdyed to the fame, have 
. r power- 
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poWetfbUy aflcrted wh^ the firfl: had^ ad*' 
vaiiced- The Pc^t was of immediate relsuj- 
on to the MilIioBarie% as they had fak^ 
OB them to propagate the Faith 5 hst tl^ 
Learned who were not To inunedi^ely’ 
concerned look’d upon the T^g as a 
Cnridity that might help them to. 
Knowledge of diofe remote Parts; wheni% 
Golim and Vt^us who had frequent Dif* 
courfe with while he &aid in 

land to print his Chinee Jklas^ withoitt 
any Scruple received all he told diem 
ab^ d^a. As for Golius, he aralyqd 
what he heard to the Improvement afX>eo> 
graphy and Explanation of the l^cl^ 
Greaves had given us by Tranliating 
the Original of Ul$t£ Bdg ; but Vefius who 
was quite fond of the h&rvellous,. did not. 
conh^ himfelf to what he had from 
tint ; he went oa £irdier, he laid it down 
as a certain FaS:^ diat the Chinee Hifiory 
was much elder thim the Books ofMo/eSy 
which the Milfioturira nev^ advMK^I 
OB the contrary^ it is what they h^e 
endeavored to rehitet tho’ by v^y 
weak ArgimiemS) it rauK be owned^ while 
they foppofed the Ckki^ Hiffcc^to be 
as andent as they gave out. Vk^hu did 
not troulide his liead about the Coot 
^ uences that migte attend his Ailertion 
he did not perceive what a Hand^ it 
n^tt be made by Free-Thinkos; a^ 
Zibemns, but at once declares for the As^ 
oqdty of the Books : Bot^ coa» 
fPBiy to the conmioa Cuftom of di9 

Learned^ 
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queie hat 

p«sial^;iiifeeji top was'Wpon iboie aevy F^tfas . 
4iij^ tte’ 'Upon faeb ^cafions, it is roose i 
ttosaeyjer . ioeoroheoc joadtoe Party to call rup 
‘ i^paed indeed her toad 
none jq eali to^il^rrtw, /wtoo in the.Ytoife''- 
MBCE^bdtotoed ttfe fisft Decade of his ffi- 
flmy (f Ciamit, This Anrhqr hirafe^ coqjt 
fejSes lEtoe/Qes^icacry dieir Hiftojy much 
hij^r ; and wtoeatoc ^owa rfje rett to be 
iitoiilot% toe only i^ks ^ bindelf, not 
for the ' .Cinmf&f svho admit the whole as. 
equally auttoi^tvc, except they have been - 
undeceived by the Mifooniuries. Eer* 
fore Martim^ . we had fotne Sunmiaiy. 
of foeir Aod^aities, extraSed from Bool^s 
t^t are cited, but whofe Falfehood is 
perceived at fir ft Sight : This fuificed 
to raife an eqoal do»& as to the one and 
the.other, and no Man will ever be able 
to decide the Matter without under- 
ftandii^ the Toqgqey spid actually peruC- 
ing the Bopks, whl^ w^ not Voffiuss 
Cafe. conld dben,«»ly form his judg- 
ment l^,;^to3ftoe wiistola by Faih. Mar^ 
tint, who never pretended That the Chi- 
nefe Boqks sKpre eider than M^es. On 
the contrary, he has endeay.ored to evince 
That by reesrrkig to the Chronology of 
the Sq)tuagiitt ^ jeay reconcile the 
Chinee Hiftory with i^e Scripture, which 
was the leaft of V0ias& Care. This 
hfe Inadveitaicy is ofluch a Nature as 
to fap the P'oundations of Religion; 
which has * inducgi us to be fomewh^ 
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difSiie in our Remarks thereon, -4o the 
end that no one be prepdSei^ by 
the Authority of a Learned . Man who 
|H;onounced upon he knew not what, who 
in his very Outfet is guilty of a grofe 
Miftake upon the Word i’ia^e/aVemng the 
Portugmfe to be the firft who fo callol 
the People he would have to be called 
Stres. Our two Ard^s ufe the Word 
they were there in the ninth iC^ntury, 
and the Pcrtuguefe went not to C^a tiU 
the iixteenth. Now they called the Peo- 
ple of this vaft Empire by the Name of 
becaufe the Pcrjians- ixA. Tartars 
had fo called them. Ages before the 
tugurfe conduced their Fleets. - k> the 
l^ies. 
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//. B. There being two Chains of Numbers in 
this Book, the Reader is delired. to take 
Notice That the Pages of the firft are diftin- 
goiihed by the lener {a) and of the fecond 
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A Arm Rajhid, or Aaron 
King of Perfia, his Con- 
quelb and Power, 23 . b 
Abaka Khan, Emperor of the 
Tartars fends to vifit the ho- 
ly Places at Jerufalem, 1 22. b 
Abundance of all Neceflaries in 
China, 60. b 

Adam, the Print of his Foot 
on Mount Rahun, 3. a, 8. b 
Adultery, how ponilh^ in 
na, 45; a 

Age of "the World, 56. a 
Various OpnkKts concemii^ k. 

ibid 

Almamun, the Son of Aaron 
Rajhid, orders the Greek 
Books to be tranilated, 23. b 
Alms, of the Emperors oS Chi- 
na, 58. b 

Alniem, [ the liland of J 3. a 
Ambergreeje, its various reputed 
Oa^ns, 64. b, tffeq. 
Extracxdinaiy Lumps of it. 

66. i 

Of three forts, 67. b 

A ^rt}i fort pf it, .94-^ 


A very extraordinary Quan- 
tity of it, 2. a, 4. b 

Not found in the River Jor- 
dan, 67. h 

Amufements and Games of tha 
Indians, - . 84- « 

Andaman [ the Sea of ] 4 * ^ 
Animals , the manner of kil- 
ling them in IndiavsA China, 
35 - “ 

Anthropophagites j ^,\z. a. 5, 6 . ^ 

Arabs [thej, knew little more 
than the Maritim Places in 
China, * 33 ’ ^ 

Their Ignorance of the true 
State of China proved by 
their Geographers, 136. i 
Went firft to China by Sea, 

Whether they had the ufo 
of the Compafi before us, 
142. b 

Proofe to the contrary, 143-4 
Whether they had the Com- 
paft from the Chine fi, 145 .b 
Bad Reckoners at Sea, 149, b 
Why no deeper skilled in the 
Art ofNavig^km, 150.6 
r } 
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*H»nnpte 4 H» ^eai Things 
at Sea, iji.A 

,,n3vigatioB of no Ufe to 
them. S>id. 

made no great Difcoveries 
a^. ,, , 157. b . 

. Colonie s -Afric andt^ 
the Indies, 159. b 

went to China, both by Sea 
and Lahd, 180. b 

did not l{ted their Do£lnn 
...tiiefe, ibid. 

were well veffed in the Ma- 
therliatits, 234. h 

their Poetry, 252. i 

Aftronomers the Jr Asian and 

\PirJiani, 222. b 

i. . [The Chinefe] not to com- 
. pare with the Greeks and 
Arabians, 224..«25. b 

Aihon^y 6f the Gbi^e,z\i.b. 
ks Antiquity, 211. b 

■ ; - - 

\Jicbtn a Gbmeje O&er, 

revolts, 41. a 

takes and deliroys Canfu, 

' _ tbid. 

kills. 120,000 Men exdufive 
Cbin^j , . 42 - <* 

pofielTes himfelf of feveral 
. other Cities, Ibid. ' 

'Malharas, an. Appell^ive epm- 
. mon to a of Kings 

'~i«iibara, a mighty Prince* in 
i iisB.inSttS, ibA, 24. b. y feq, 

. j fond ofthbi^fnofoj i j- 24.^ 
.iis Country begins on die 
• Coa{l of Kasstkan/r, . 2 J . b 
d Tide that hjits widi the 
Samarin Emperor of the 
inSes , 26. b 

.BambOeia^ the Punifh- . 
. went mikded irt China 
52. b 


Bankrupts, how treated in 6^'- 
. 27- 

Baptifin, in the fixth Column 
. of the Chinefe aud Sjriae Jn- 
feription, 95 

’-Barygaza, [^die-City of] may 
have beea, file ^t of* the 
BAhara, 2|i' a 

Bajpsra or_ Bafra,, the Princi- 
pal Scale fbt die Md'chants 
of ■ the Ked-Sei and other 
Parts, 

Bell, of the '^npdi^ ^hlace, 
70. ^ 

they were ufed hs ring in 
China to demand Juftice of 
the Governors, 49. b 

Benares, a City ani^ kind of 
Univerfity belonging to the 
Brasnins, 34 - ^ 

Serid, Poft-hories ill, China, 

.: > 5 * • ^ 

Betuma, tile Naaie of;i| Place 
where Water is to. be Tad, 
10. a. ij 5 i 1.7. b 
, ,0r Biflsu Or, a City 

and Seat bf the itoperor of 
China, accmdiiig to Jbalfi- 
, yp 44. ^ 

Biftiops, their Trajilktiofl, 1 1 8. i 
.Bodies [dead] bornt .in -tile In- 
dies, 31. « 

-Bodts, of the Chinefe, their 
. And^iity, , , . . 245. b 

■liebr^, nS ^envs in 
.j.. . • 198. ^ 

Bvntan. a Kingdom whkh at 
, ^efeat driVfe die geeateft 
,..„;jTmdewidiMusfc. ,, 72. b 
■Brttrhiris, Of Indian > Se^rs, 
BS. 54. ^ 
>£^ad-Com, uied by the Cbi- 
. n^,mt by the Indhidns, J4. a 
Buildings of China, 50. b 

Of 
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. -of Ae Chinefi and Indiau, 

' 34 - " 

Banals, pf ue Chinefe, 21 . a 
C 

C 4fi^t dilpoilefied of the 
Coaft of Afrit, 164.. b 

-CaJabar, Ae Name of a Place 
beyotd Ae /«<So.i o. a, t^-b 
Cakcut, a Cit^f tte Refidence 
of Ae Enq^cs of Ac In- 
dies, 24, b 

Ae moil ancient Settlement 
Ae Meiammedans had in 
' dw Indies, 26. b 

CAmdaf, the Ignorance c£ the 
Chit^fe m what concerned 
Aeks, . 212. b 

Casft, a Sea-Port of China, 
the Mace of Refort for Ae 
ArtJnats Shipping 14, II. a 
42. h 

Ae Anes it Elfos and Fkws 
m this Port, ii. a 

Capochy of Ac Chitteje not to 
be ^thered fiom a few fine 
Saymgs. 235. b 

Caraaianferds, bnilt out of 
DevotiDn, 35- -3 

Cafisgar, Ac ttfiial way Ae 
Mshammedans took for Cbi- 
t», i2^.b 

Catholic, a Title added to Aat 
of Patriarch m the Chine fe 
Infcription, 88. b 

Ceremonies, and Cufioras of Ae 
Cimftiaiis -taken notice of in 
Ae Chinefe Infcription, 96. b 
Ae Tnnoal Ceremonies of 
Ae Gmufi riAadma^ and 
BtfoecOmk^ of Phdofophers, 
231. i 

Ae aril Cetemonies of Ae 
CMnefe, reckoned by them 
to be omfiitiieBt Puts of 
Vatof, 234. b 


Aey proAia Juftice and 
Ae other Virtues, 235. b 

Cftian or Sarandib, 2. a 

tdeen by fome to be Ae 
faprabax^ of Ae anr^ts, 

7. b 

by others for Sumatra, ^.b 
Chardin [Sir John] wbstt he, 
AhAs of the firft Avention 
of Ae Compals 146. b 

Oiaits for Sea Ufe, and oAers <• 
among the Oriels, *56. b 
Chemifixy, Ae Chine^ much 
addiifl^to it, *36. b" 

China, more popidoos but lels 
m extent than Ae Indies, 
36. a 

a' ^eaiatit Country, 37. a 
Avided into many Priaci- 
pdides 44. a 

Chinefe [Ae] are more iu^- 
fom thui Ae Indiemt 38. a 
drefe m Silk, 13. d 

feed upon Ri<x, ibid. 

fond of Gaming, 32. a 
29 . b 

not addifted to Wine, 32- « 
zz.b 

their Wats wfeh their 
Neighbours, 33, a 

Aey ad team to read and 
write, 22, a 58. b 

very expert Mechanics, ^o. a 
ignorant of the Arts that de- 
pend on Ae Muhemadcs, * 
225. b 

not fo weU verfod in Ae 
Metaphyfics and Piiilofo- 
phy as Ae old Philofo- 
phers, 207- b 

even thek- Faldes nm Aeir 
own, ibid. 

what Aey Aink rf-Ae O- 
ligin tf the World. 204. b 
ft 4 Aeir 
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dieur ,two: Princ^fer, 205. b 
jtjje Refpeft they pay -to 
^eir Emperor and Kings 
when they meet themj 53- ^ 
the .' dangeroos CoaTequen- 
Ces of being Exceflive in 
our Notions of their, Anti- 
qa^, , , , 254, 3 

Chorion, a Province contermi- 
with China, ■ 75. a 

Chrifliaui did not fly PerjMto 

• .avoid the Peiiecudon of the 

I Arabs, 111. b 

• anKMig the Tartars, 177. b 
^ofe of the Bad did not 

, their Patriarchs with- 

the Confent of the Mo- 
hamntedan Prince, 193- b 
•,^e Difference between the <■ 
■„ Patriarchs and the .JewiJb 
. -Chiefe, in the Eaft, 194. b 

PhtilUanity, no Proof that it 
- had made its Way into Chi- 
. na before the. Seventh Cen- 
. ony, , 82, 3 

ih^t it had Footing in China 
.. fey the Year 636. proved 
hy an infeription, 83 . b 

how long it laded in Chi- 
na, 1 20. b 

Chronolt^, of the Cbinefe, 
according to their Cydes 
211.3 

. is ialie, 214. 3 

wkhtKxt any fixed beginning 
215. 3 

hard tj> be reconciled with 
Scripture, 216 . 3 

the Chine/e Chronological 
Td)les of our time, are 
more the Work , of the 
Europeans than of the Cbi- 
ntjr, ‘ 219. 3 

yet they are defeftive, « 3 ?V. 

i 


tE.x: 

cdnfeqaence thence 80 / Jhe 
deduced. 22 1 .3 

Cities, or Towns, a great, tmm':' 

of them in CHna, 19. « 

Cleahlindk. Vide Nedne6.“| 
Climate of C 3 aur, more heah^)iy' 
■ than that of the I»ditsi--^-ia 
Coco-nut Tree, aloite 
wherewith not only-to boild 
a Ship, but to load her when 
Ihe is compleatwi, 2. 89- a 
. ,10,75. ^ 

the Nut itfelf and its Vir- 
tues. . ' '^d. 

Cocks, ■ the coflbm of F^tf.- 
ing them, 84, q, 35. 3 
Combination Table of the Cbi- 
nefe', : f •' . 206.3 

Commerce, between Cborafan 
• and C3/;7a by Land, iqo.b 
Ccmununication of the Ocean 
with the Mediterranean 50. a 
:.3o;3 

Cotfueitts, what we are ro think 
of his Morality, 227.3 
moft of his Sentence in the 
old Gnomics, 228 . 3 

Conjedures, need!e& as to' the 
the Names of Ibme Places in 
the Indies. . zfs.b 

Casskan or Kamkam, the. Pro- 
vince where the BAhara 
muft have kept his n'Conrt, 

. 25. 3 

Cordiliere, of the ,.Ki>%dom of 
^le Baihara, ha*v fer its 
Mountains flretebed, ibid 
'Cothat,ot Sermon .of the Insams, 

. or Ke&ors of Mafibs, ,7,. a 
, the Perfon in whofe Name it 
was delivered, thereby ac- 
knowledged Supreme, 19.6 
Its Origin, . 21. 3 

The Dejign of iti ibid. 

. could 
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coaid not be canonically per- 
fortned without a Miffion 
from the Prince. 22. h 

Ahilfeda,'!MA thereupan,44.6 
Cumdan, the City where the 
Empertnr of China kept his 
Court, a 

16 Situatioa uncertain. 43. b 
“Maft have been Nankin, 
ibid. 

Cuf^qnm and Yeli, Royal Inns, 
■a Day difiant each o- 
•thci in China, 52. i 

Cufioms, of the Chinefe, 78. a 
Cyde, trf" the Chineje cannot 
be fo ancient as imagined 
217. b 

The Date they are deduced 
from, dilagrees with what the 
C;fe'«^themfelves hold,2i %.b 
■Pofition of fome Provinces of 
the Indies, 26 b. 

Cmiplet [Fa^. Philips what he 
fays of the Origin of the 
• Go^el in China, 99. b 

Couriers, on Foot and mi Horfe- 
; Back in China, 5 1 . i 

Creation of the World explain- 
ed in the fecond and third 
Column of the Chinefe In- 
fcription. 92. b 

D. 

D Ebaucheiy of the Chi- 
nefe 34. a 29. b 

' ■ Of the Indians 85 a 

Deluge, Univarfal, 54- <* 

Derndfes and Preachers of the 
Indies, 90. a 

De&rts, many in the Indies, 
few in China, 38, a 

Devorion,<rf' a pardcnlar Sort, a- 
mong the Ittdieau, 89. a 

Difties and Plates, of the Co- 
co>init Leaf, 99. a 


Diforders, confiquent to the 
CSvil Wars in China, 44. 5 « 
Drams,. 2 'i&«r/«r/fl»Drams,i 5 a, 

26. b 

Drink, the Chineje make of 
■Rice,’ 13. « 

Drums, Enfigm of Diginty pe^ 
culiar to cities in China, 

28i b 

Beaten in all the Cities of ^ 
China, to tell the hour of 
the Day and Night. 20. a 
E 

E Ar-rings, the Kings of the 
Indies wear them 98. a 
Egg, the Fable of the Chineje 
Egg. 205. i 

Elephants, in fbme Provinces of 
China. 6i'ii 

Abhorred by the Chateje, 

47. a 

Emperor of China, ' 24. « 
raites from his Capital, 42. a 
letuihs thither again, 43- u: 
Euchariii [ the J cc^idered as 
it relates to the Chinefe^ Ja- 
fcription, 

Eunu^s, the chief Officers in 
China, 48. a 

their Proceffion when they 
appear, 49. a 

their Habit, Ihd. 

they enjoy the greateft Poll* 
m China, 48. h 

cut by their own F^heis, 
Ibid. 

Examination fthe] of the Sidi- 
flance of the Chinefe Infcrip- 
don, 90. h 

Exiilence [the] of God fe- 
ded in the firft Article e£ 
tlie Chinefe Infcription, ^\.b 
Extont of China but litdn 
know , 

Fifh, 
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- - .r., 

F ish, Ac Ftyiag-Fjfh, 
1 : _ 15. a. l8. i 

diat petrifies, /feV. 

. di>t.teaHorti, .6a-^ 

[human] expsfed to ptU>- 
lieSidein China, . 44./* 
^Foiflx [the] of the Cities. in 
China, 48. h 

Jniie, of China, if. a 

; of Jmditt and of China, 
J.6!. a 

Funeral Rites and Mourning of 
2 t.a 

. Of King of SaranM, 
31. a 

Ftoy* fiw Gaming, 85. „ 

G. 

G jf B SaranJii, . 84 . a 

Government of theCi&/- 

. *>*. 45. i 

Governors, of Cities in China, 

Coew; or Guardian -Angels, 
H. 208. ^ 

H lestuthy, a new Form of 
it fet up by die NcSo. 

.nans, 

a Kingdom of the 
Indies, ,8. a 

Heat^eiefu, a Flying-FHk, i8.^ 
Hta^ticide, *uV. Murder, 
ifctfes, few in India, more in 
China, ^ 

H^toBnrFMh, e^ptdbdto poblic 
StieiaChaia. 44-^ 

I iWfeey £the3 theOfc- 

tf 

Idol .f the] of JUkFoii, «8.a 
JofasCiaKt, , 55..^ 

Jmw,,aadother Ssft in the HU 

®f Swmda, 84. ^ , 

JWt ealy to fey wj|e»-tliey 


firft wentto^Ci/^c, ■ iSj.^ 
of Ca^amjii, 185. A 

woldd have made a Jefiut 
their Kedcam in China, 

. . i$6. A 
,i v/bae they mn.in BO great 
Number: iS 6.6 

the Co#»mity rf theB" Cha- 
raflers,. with the Hebrew 
Charafters with us. 1 88. h 
at what Time they may 
have, firft made their Way 
into China. ,, l89-A 
whole Nadons of .them ia 
Arabia , before Mohanane- 
di/nt, (hid. 

perfecnted by the ChriiUan 
Emperoes, Ibid. 

retire into the Eafi, asd are 
kindly ufed the Moham- 
nudans , ; Hid. 

by ivhat Means they made 
thcmfelves conlider^leui^ •A 
pmei^ to have wherewithal 
to elude yaab\ Pro^Kcy, 
(he Scepter, iec. vpi. A 
they perfift in tiieir Notion 
-by the Difcovery made qf 
Prefier Jehn, Ibid. 

are very numerous in the 
, Ea^ 192. A 

their Privileges, 190. A 
their Writing trf’ no Gfe to 
infenn us how th^ fiifi 
penetrated the Eaft, and at 
Wgtb to China, 185.A 
in Pet;^ .Aqt _ have Bo^ 

, rqed^ by the others. *98. A 
d^ got to, and ^rei^ in 
China as elfewhere, *99. A 
lmp<^ Revenies hf die 
Emperor t£ China, zt^. a 
.'S’h-h 
. Jhicarn- 
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“li^arnatieii [the}] of CfiiiC^ 
in the fbunh Ctihitan of the 
“ Chinefe Infcription, 92. b 

Indies [ the ] more v^, bdt lefi 
popdous than China, 36. i 
Indians, certain <rf' them that 
eat alone, 98. a 

certain of diem that bum 
themfelves r^hen a Kihg 
dies, 79- « 

in what hi&nner they bum 
themfidve, 80. a 

Jtifcrqjtion [the Chinefe and 
. SjiHac] which proves Ghri- 
• fUanity to have been preached 
vaChina before the Year 636, 
105, i 

explanation cf it, 83. ^ 

' confined to the Mifion of 63 6 , 
.and to the Progrefe of Chri- 
iiianiiy thence in the lame 
Country, 106. A 

Interments of the zi.a 

•Inventiwis attributed to the 
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China and die 39. « 

[the Supreme] s&CMna 
in what Maim» promoeed. 

73 ® 

JnlHce, how difiribmed in C^<- 
na, 26". a 

K. 

K adi eS the MiAaittme- 
dastsissChina,J.i, 
at Ca^ in pafticiuar, y.a 
Kadras^e,a ^ace Where Vfatac 
is to be had, to.a, tf.t 
Kanstgt, the Name of 3 
and a City in dm Istdiet, 
-iAr-b 

Karioxdan, Vii. Unio(M , 
ly. a, 61. d 
KaJhUn, a Kingdoihef the/»- 
Aes, 1 8 . a 

Kefe>tnm, a Mountain with 
Mines of Silver, 5.3 

Kings, the acknowledge 
y four principal Kings in the 


Chinefe, 38. a 

^es of Silo, Aid. 

what the Inhabitants there 
think of die Prefents they 
fend to the Emperor of 
China, Ibid. 

■ Ohethonland nine hondred, 
Idands between the Sea of 
Harkand and the Sea of 
Delartnui,. 1 . a 


World, 1 4.. a 

the Emperor of Chhsa al- 
lows but five great Otees, 
53 ® 

Kh^ Aat fubmit to thehr Wives, 
3. A 

Kentar , die Ambidon of a 
young Prince of thatj Coun- 
try* 64.3 


thefe governed by a Queen, 
With ^folute Sway, z. a 
file [u^hown} where are 
^incsof Silver. 5.3 

f PemiiBBeJwh^ Mien can 
'live but thr^ Mbndu of 
theYfe, 12. i 

. [Mafeid^] where no Wo- 
awn are, 9.3, tz- h 

JttIgR, of private Cndes in 


L. 

L Angoage [the Chinefe} 
very defe^ve, 248.0 
Laws of Sarandib, 83. 3 

Learning, of die Citiftft, Wiiat 
the Artdnan Authcff pro- 
nounces thereof, 36. 3, 2<$o. b 
what Vcffius sidvaiices nf the 
feme, ^0. b 

Lettsts \Cimfe} 

Let* 



Letters, thc Em^rorof Chita ^ 
carried ly Poft-Horfes, -fj. 'a 
L}rons, ftonei'mCiiim, 6 i.i 

. ' x ‘ W- . > 

M ABED, a Kingdom of 
the Indies, ig. a 
Maied [the People; fend Em- 
baiSes to the Emperor cf 
Chmoj . _ Jfid. 

Madu, Province of China, a 
MaJdiws, thelfles fo call|ed, i 'a 
ijarriages of the Chintfe and 
Indiaui, 3S»'»> i- h 

' tS tix Chineji different fom 
the foregoing,’ 78. a 

i&umg^ not allowed till an 
'Bntany had been flain, 3 . a 
Mafcat, a City of Ontan, 8; a 
14. i 

Mathesuttks, the Arabs 
vericd therein, 2a4. b 

Meati let before the Dead in 
China, 22. a, 40- « 

Medicin, Vide Phyfic 
Medkmes pnbiickly rated in 
China, 2^, a 

Mthrage [the] King of Za- 
fage, wars upon the King 
. of Komar, and poflefleshim- 
fclf «f his Kingdom, .63; « 
Men,' who derate themleives in 
die JsAies, and ellewhere, 
79. a 33. J 
Merchants, how nfed in China, 
21. a 57. i 5^^ 
Metaphyfics, of the Cfan^, 
202. b 

htoenipfycciU, [diej interior, 
32.5 

extexKor, Ibid. 

•beliered in the ladies, 69. a 
■of the Cldnefi, 2cS. b 

Meaepofe of ^ China, iry.h 


Metropolkati of China, moth 
. andent than; of the Indies, 

, Ibid. 

/ of China extind^ itg^h 
' Metropolitans, new tmesere&ed 
: . by the Neftorians,- n, 6 s.h 
placed according to Seniwky, 
-ii’j.b 

Mines. of-Kilrenin an nn- 
. known file, . 5, « 

of piedoBs Stones in the 
liland of Sarasfdib, /■ ■83 . a 

Miflionaries, the , firff timt weiit 
to Chusa travelled by Laxtd, 

■ iig.b 

Mohamssted. SS-'* 

Mohammedans, an Inquiry into 
the Tima th^-firft went to 
China. 1 24. b 

and how, . 125.^ 

extent of their. Empire in 
the third Century :of - the 
Hgra, \2Sg~b 

their Dominions extended to 
the Frontiers of China, Ibid. 
learned in the Sciences and 
fine Alts, 23- ^ 

their Travels ferved them in- 
'' Head of ‘a r^plar Courfe of 
Study, • 34 - ^ 

their grcatell Naval AnM- 
ment, \^.b 

their Settlements upon the 
Coaft of Afrie, xio. b 

* the' Cities' thqr • built • on the 
feme Coaft, 1 62. b 

they drive[the C^res frian 
the Coaft, , 164.4 

/their S^kments on the 
Coaftslof India, ■ Ibid- 

they infinuated . diemkli’es 
witii -the. /adia*^. aotkr 

Pretences of Tmdesr ..xa$.b 

the lour Ways where&yjfttty 
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' footing there, i 66. b 

their Settlements thta* chiefly j, 
" owing to Trade and Reli-' 
gioB, i68.^ 

the Severity ^the ChhAfi 
Laws -p-evented them from 
^reading their DoArin in 
Chinn, 1 69. b 

in what Manner they propa- 
gated their Faith, Imd. 
the DiSeimice be^een their 
■- Miffionsji and thofe of the 
Chriftians, • 73 - ^ 

in what maiUKr th^ got 
• footing in China, 174. b 

■ their Nuinber in Chin'd, liiM 
Mthanmedifin, its Rile, ijo-b 

not propagated by Difputa- 
ticm and lnftm^on, 171.6 
'■ the Arabs never made a ftir 

■ ahont i^ where they were 

weakeft. Ibid. 

the Methods they took to 
fpread it, lyiii 

not embraced by the Indi- 
'ans, 37; « 

little known among the ‘Tar- 
tars before yenghiz Khan, 

133. A 

Money, Shells ^6 for fnch in 
the Indus, ‘ 17. « 

^ the C<^)per Coin of Chias^ 
20. a. 47. a 
its Subflance, Form and Va- 
lue, 55- h 

Morality of the Chisufi, zafr.o 
deftitate - of Principles, 239.^ 
in what it confifls, 229. b 
Msrfs, a homed Fifli, 62. b 

Mofis, . S 5 -f 

Mourning, the' Manner of it 
amoi^ die Chinefi, S 7 - ^ 

Minot, a Kingdom of the /»- 
diti, 


Mu^an, an liland, i 2 .a 
> Muller his m&ke about dm 
' Chineje Infcription, 89. t 
promiies a work againlt the 
real Prefence, 98- i 

Murder, how punilhed in CH^ 
rut. 45. a 

Mnlc, a Defcription of die 
Creature that allbrds it, 68. h 
the moil excellent Sort of it^ 

70, i 

Places where it is particular- 
ly found. ^ 7»,« 

die ‘fibetian bett«. than the 
Chinefe, 76. a 

■ how generated, lUd. 

the form of the Creature.yy-ii 
Myfteries of the Anunciatioii, 
the Adoration of Kii^, an! 
c^her Matters in the Chineje 

Infcription, ■ 92 , 4 

. K. 

N Ahahmanesh, the Scait "M 
xhaBalhara, 24. Ji 

Name, of China, various Opi- 
nions concerning it, 40.4 

Names, leveral peculiar to the 
Emperor of China, 46. 4 

of the Ecdefiaftks. in the 
Chinefe Infcription, 90-. 4 

Narhwal, a Filh, its Teeth, 

Navigation of the Shqs^ / 
93 -** 

bng Voyages, why not at- 
tempted by Mobammedase, 

Provinces, 151. 4 

of die Cbinefe, 155-4 

Neatnds more minded By the 
Indians than theC 4 h»#^, 36 jr 
Neftarians protetled by the Ka- 
Mfs at Bagdad, 1 1 1 - 4 
feni MilEcnarIcs, to China, 
M 3-4 
hemb. 
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Neah, ' 54, « 

of 4>e Cities in Chimr, 

¥tf^ 

,. - . Of 

O Biervaitionsoatbe Unicorn, 
6i,i 

and his fevml kinds. Ibid. 
OjsCTifniu^iDgF^ximen, 51, i 
Old in /Wia defire tebe 
JW pw of the World, 8a, a 
Ql^^en, the firfl Preadier of 
Golpei in Chiva, b 
he was a Syrian, and of ^le 
fiuoe Chu^ wkh tbofe who 
' ondbred the Cbinefe Idibiip- 
■tiop, 

Opinions porticuiar Opinions 
*)f iLe iMdiiou- 8- -O' 

Qnentak, jthek Geog^h^rs 
Ipbcw butdittle (d* theM^< 
tncsattheUfperJ/aiiij^b. 

r. 

P ASes, fptTxsareSkxs, 
Patiurqh, mentioBedindif 
Wpa{*ioii, 87 .7 
Pabaarcn^ ’ the Nefiaria* ac- 
iOMnidndged fiipi<eine iaCii- 
ma, 108. b 

■0, O^Mfion OB this Head, 
and ooBfcaEiung the Chin^Ji 
jWcrip^on, 

fif Antiacb, never fcnt any 
Miffions tt> C( 6 ^. 119-h 

Badtent^ the/«/irr, 32. i 
9rf.a. 34. i. 

Pat» 55. a 

tfa^ Formadoii, a 

Several opiqknw 

of n Pead, 37. a 

Phibfe^hy, iKwhattMoen^ 
nrtoi iy the jfrwfif, 20s.. ^ 

iSut Cbinefe, wvas Method, 

. 233. b 

««.AbridgtQents admired by 


. d>eC^it^,'' - . f 
Vhfb^ hew fa l^ Cfdnefe 
. skillpdtheaiein. ^^,b 
that and Philofbphy enk^va^ 
by the In^ifOfs, 37. « • 

Pip^, wto th^Aiw^ mean 

Books of Cmfuciui, - 2 JO- b 
toward Paro]^ - yif.b 
Plain? and Ui&es of the Cooo- 
nnt Leaf. 99. a,_ 

PfletrjroftheC.^#^, * 5 f ,4 
<;! tbs Arabs Ib^- 

Poises, of ^Gbin^, St^^. b 
PoH Tax, in China, 24.2, 
PbreaUneof China. 2^ . a, 5<6.- J. 
Ppr$fmefe, yfm fic(tj»<ci{^: 
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